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Monthly Summary 


FURTHER seasonal contraction in the 
» volume of employment in Canada was 
corded at the beginning of January, 1927, 
| the resulting employment situation was 
ore favourable than on the same date in 
y of the preceding six years. This. state- 
t is based on returns received by the 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 5,851 
; (each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ees) in industries other than agriculture 
fishing. These firms employed 781,551 
pel ons on January 1, 1927, as compared with 
3d 638 on December 1, 1926. The employ- 
; index number (based on the numbers 
loyed in January, 1920, by the reporting 
loyers, as 100) stood at 94.8 on January, 
; as compared with 101.1 in the preceding 
th, and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 
88.7 on January 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
and 1921, respectively. Reports received 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
a indicated a decline in the volume of 
ss transacted during December as com- 
with the preceding month, but a con- 
Jerable increase over the record for Decem- 

1925. The decline was due mainly to a 
se in the number of placements in the 
industry. The number of placements 
in all industries during December, 
as 24,667; the corresponding numnber in 
vember, 1926, was 28,338; and in Decem- 
sr, 1925, 20,523. At the beginning of Janu- 
, 1927, the percentage of unemployment 
embers of local trade unions was 5.9 
npared with percentages of 4.7 at the 
g of December, and 7.9 at the begin- 
3am January, 1926. The percentage for 
is based on returns received by the 
rent of Labour from 1,560 local trade 
with a total membership of 157,701 


A 


rerage cost of a weekly family budget 
nty-nine staple foods was $11.37 for 
as compared with $11.18 for Decem- 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
; $10.78 for January, 1924: $10.52 
, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
or January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 

peak); $15.30 ‘for January, 1920: 


$12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for Janu- 
ary, 1914. In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
was practically unchanged for January at 
150.6; as compared with 150.5 for December, 
1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 fcr Janu- 
ary, 1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 151.4 for 
January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 
for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 206.1 for 
January, 1919; and 191.7 for January, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial’ disputes 
in January was more than in December, 1926, 
but less than in January, 1926. Eight dis- 
putes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 261 employees, and re- 
sulting in the loss of 4,020 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for December, 1926, were 
eight disputes, 167 employees, and 3,778 work- 
ing days; and for January, 1926, eleven dis- 
putes, 823 employees, and 9,769 working days. 


During January the De- 


Industrial partment received two re- 
Disputes ports from Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act, 1907 appointed under the Act. 


The first was a second in- 
terim report in connection with the dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lim- 
ited, and their checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship clerks, etc. (the first interim report in 
this case appeared in the Lasour (Gazerts, 
December, 1926). ‘The second report received 
during the month was in connection with a 
dispute between the City .of New Westmin- 
ster and its employees, members of the City 
Fire Fighters Union. One application for the 
establishment of a Board wa8 also. received. 
Full particulars of recent proceedings under 
the Act are given on page 139. 


A resolution providing for 
Proposed old age the introduction of a 
pensions in system of old age pensions 
Canada in Canada was introduced 

in the House of Commons 
on February 10 by the Minister’ of Labour. 
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The resolution will be followed by a govern- 
ment bill, which, it is understood, will be 
drawn on lines similar to the Old Age Pen- 
sion Bill of 1926. It will be recalled that on 
May 28, 1926, the Dominion House of 
Commons, without division, passed a bill re- 
specting old age pensions, which was later 
defeated in the Senate on its second reading 
by 45 to 21 votes. A resolution passed by the 
House of Commons on March 15, 1926 (pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for that month), 
stated the principles which were afterwards 
incorporated in the Old Age Pensiun Bill. 
The proposed legislation was to provide pen- 
sions for British subjects, 70 years of age, 
resident in Canada, and without other means 
of support, the cost to be divided equally 
between the federal and’ provincial govern- 
ments. 

The Government of British Columbia intro- 
duced in the Legislature on January 19 a bill 
to provide for old pensions. The Act if 
passed would enable the provincial gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement 
with the Dominion Government as to 
a general scheme of old age pensions in the 
province, pursuant to the provisions of any 
act. of the Dominion relating to old age pen- 
sions, and for the payment by the Dominion 
to the province quarterly of an amount equai 
to one-half of the net sum paid out during 
the preceding quarter by the province during 
the preceding quarter for old age pensions. 
It would enable the provincial government to 
provide for the payment of such pensions 
under such conditions as may be determined 
by the federal act. The provincial act would 
be administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, its duties to include the con- 
sideration of applications and the payment 
of pensions, For this purpose the Board is 
authorized to appoint a special staff. Until 
special appropriations are made the expendi- 
‘tures under the act are to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue fund of the province. 

A select committee of the British Columbia 


Legislature is to inquire into the administra- 


tion of the Mothers’ Pensions and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. 


The Commissioner of Pen- 
Old age pensions sions of the Commonwealth 
in Australia of Australia recently pub- 

lished a statement in re- 
gard to the administration of Invalid and 
Old Age Pensions for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1926. The provisions of the 
Commonwealth Act, in so far as it relates 
to old age pensions, were described in a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazrrtr, March, 1926, 
entitled “Old Age Pension Systems existing 
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in various countries.” Old Age Pensions an 
paid to men at the age of 65 and to womeg 
at the age of 60 years, whose property doe 
not exceed £400 in value, and whose a: 
income, including pension, does not excee 
£78. Men between 60 and 65 years of a 

are eligible for old age pensions if they an 
permanently incapacitated for work. Th 
commissioner, or deputy commissioner unde 
the act, has power to determine the amoum 
of pension in consideration of the circum 
stances in each case. A recent official es 
mate gives the population of the Commoni 


wealth as 6,043,924 persons. In the finanr 
cial year 1925-26 the number of 


age pensioners was 126,918 (51,458 

and 75,460 women). The number of old agg 
pensioners in each 10,000 of population = 
212. At the end of the year the liability c 
the Commonwealth for old age pensions fog 
the coming year was estimated as £6,323,59¢ 
The cost of administration in proportion t' 
every £100 of pensions was £1 4s 2d. In adi 
dition to the old age pensions provision i 
made under the same act for invalid i 4 
sions. The number of invalid pensioners i 
each 10,000 of the population was 81.45, 
actual number of such pensioners being 21 791 
men and 27,008 women. : i 


The Workmen’s Compeni 
Quebec sation Act of the provin 
employers’ of Quebec, enacted in 19: 
insurance which becomes effective a 
organization April 1, requires employe! 


to guarantee the payme 
of compensation to their injured workmi 
either by means of insurance, or by deposi 
ing with the Provincial government ca 
bonds sufficient to answer for their sclvene 
Manufacturers desiring to insure themselve 
in accordance with this provision found thae 
advances had been made by insurance com; 
panies in casualty insurance premiums. 
decided therefore to organize their own mt 
tual insurance company. This action Y 
taken at a joint meeting of the Quebec divi: 
sion and Montreal branch of the Canadi 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at Moni 
on January 17, when it was decided io app y 
for a mutual insurance company charter, 
members of the provincial cabinet later he 
the argument of the manufacturers and 
of the underwriters. 


ft 


Miners’ certificates in Nove 


Certificates for Scotia are now issued on 
miners in to miners who have ac 
Nova Scotia quired competency ifte 


one year’s employment ir 
a mine within the province. Local Miner 


= 
a 
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foards are thus debarred from granting cer- 
ificates of competency to miners who have 
ained their experience in other Canadian 
rovinces or in countries outside of Canada. 
. ruling to this effect recently made by the 
Jepartment of Public Works and Mines, is 
ased upon an interpretation of the Coal 
fines Regulation Act in which the Provincial 
ittorney General’s Department concurs. 
Sections 18 and 19 of the Act are as fol- 
IWS :— 

18. (1) No person shall be qualified to re- 
eive a certificate of competency as a coal miner 


rho has not been employed in some capacity 
mn a mine for the period of at least one year. 


_{2).No person shall be employed to cut,: 


hear, mine, bore, loosen or extract coal by 


and, machinery or otherwise in any mine who 
$ not in possession of a certificate of compe- 
ency as a coal miner. 

19. (1) No person shall be given charge of a 


ene face in a mine who is not in possession 
fa certificate of competency as a coal miner 
nd in addition has been employed in a mine for 
t least one year as a coal miner. 

“Mine” is defined by the interpretation 
ection of the Act, Section 4 (1), as follows:— 


Mine ” means a mine to which this chapter 
Pp tc: ee 


As interpreted by the Department of Mines 
he Act does not apply to mines outside of 
= Scotia but to mines within Nova Scotia; 
herefore the one year’s employment in some 
? necessary to qualify a person to re- 

ve a certificate of competency as a coal 
iner must be one year’s employment in some 
city ina mine in Nova Scotia to which 
‘said chapter applies. A certificate of com- 
cy as a coal miner cannot, therefore, be 
to a person who has not had employ- 
in such a mine in-Nova Scotia. 


A special contributor in the 
Co-operative News (Man- 
chester) gave an account of 
the progress of co-operative 
; marketing in Canada, in 
le course of which he says: “Co-operative 
arketing of agricultural products in Can- 
a is probably more advanced than in any 
ier country in the world. It is estimated 
t approximately 430,000 farmers out of a 
1 of 700,000 in the Dominion are now sell- 
their products in some measure co-oper- 
rely. The total volume of products sold 
way in 1925 would appear to have been 
h $300,000,000, which means that between 
and 60 per cent of Canadian farmers com- 
last year (i.e. in 1925), to sell 30 per 
f their entire production co-operatively. 
these figures are only approximate, they 
o show, with some degree of accuracy, 
nitude and the responsiveness which 


operative 
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this movement has met with among Canadian 
farmers. 

“Almost every produce of the farm is 
marketed co-operatively in Canada in some 
portion of the Dominion or other. Apples 
and other fruits are so disposed of in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia; milk 
for human consumption and butter and cheese 
in almost every one of the nine provinces; 
commercial live stock in every province; seeds 
of all kinds in every province; hay in Al- 
berta, Ontario and Quebec; wool in every pro- 
vince through the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers’ Association; vegetables in On- 
tario and British Columbia; tobacco in On- 
tario and Quebec; potatoes in several pro- 
vinees; eggs and poultry in almost every 
province; and wheat and other grains through 
that immense co-operative organization of the 
Pool,” 

W. George H. Barr, K.C. recently contri- 
buted to the Monetary Times an interesting 
account of -the origin, methods, and op- 
erations of the “wheat pool.” Through 
the instrumentality of ithe Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, the 
entire crop of 132,789 farms in West- 
ern Canada, comprising 15,287,810 acres, 
is now being placed upon the market, ap- 
proximately 85 per cent direct to the con- 
sumer. The proceeds of the 1925 crop alone 
handled by the selling agency amount to over 
$253,000,000. To facilitate this work, branches 
have been established in grain importing 
countries and the selling agency has now rep- 
resentatives in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy 
and Mexico; and either offices or represen- 
tatives in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Paris, 
New York, Calgary, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. 

Encouraged by the success of the Wheat 
Pool, which is the outstanding organization of 
this new movement, other classes of producers 
in Western Canada have organized themselves 
along similar lines. Egg and poultry pools 
are operating in all three provinces. In Sas- 
katchewan alone, while the pool only com- 
menced operations on March 29, 1926, it has 
now a membership of 18,260, and during the 
past year the pool has handled 89 carloads, 
or 1,200,000 dozen of eggs. A live stock pool 
is already in operation in Alberta, and one 
has been organized and is on a fair way to 
completion in Saskatchewan. One of the in- 
teresting developments in connection with the 
various pools is the encouragement they 
give to the producer to improve the standard 
of the commodity which he places upon the 


Pee eras + 


ing situation. 
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market, and the organizations themselvs - 
stand to render the members every assistance 
along these lines. 


A draft agreement was 


Labour and made last month between 


co-operative the labour and co-operative 
alliance in parties in Great Britain, its 
Great Britain purpose being, according to 


the New Statesman (Lon- 
don), to prevent possible clashes in the nom- 
ination of candidates for the same seats In 
municipal as well as parliamentary elections. 
Otherwise it is anticipated that the agreement 
will involve only a slight change in the exist- 
Ever since the co-operative 
movement first entered politics during the war, 
the two bodies have worked in informal alli- 
ance. Co-operative members of parliament 
have been elected with official labour support, 
and have received the labour whips in the 
House. At least one of them was a member 
of the Labour Government of 1924. More- 
over, although the co-operative party have a 
separate existence, a good number of local 
co-operative societies are formally affiliated 
to the labour parties in their areas, and take 
a direct part in the nominating and financing 
of labour candidates. 


The Saskatchewan govern- 
Proposed power ment has appointed a com- 
development in ' mission under the Public 
Saskatchewan [Inquiries Act, to inquire 

into and report upon the 
economic practicability of generating power 
at central power plants and water power sites 
in the province. The commissioners are 
Messrs. Louis A. Thornton, of Regina, chair- 
man, Arthur Hitchcock, of Moose Jaw, and 
Alexander R. Greig, of Saskatoon. Their in- 
structions are to carry on investigations as to 
the proposed construction of central power 


plants in the lignite coal fields of Southern 


Saskatchewan or in other centres; whether 
char, briquettes and other by-products also 
could be produced at such plants; the cost 
of such power, the distance it could be trans- 
mitted, and the price to be charged the con- 


sumers; and the probable extent to which 


farms might be electrified, in view of such 
developments in other provinces and else~ 
where. The commission will also study the 
hydro-electric possibilities of the province. 


An inquiry on somewhat similar lines was 
undertaken in the province in 1912, when Mr. 
R. O. Wynne-Roberts was appointed as a 
commissioner to inquire into the practicabil- 
ity of producing power at coal centres and 
distributing it throughout the province, his re- 
port being laid before the legislature in No- 


vember in the same year. Since then, how- 
the province, new sources of water poy 
being discovered and surveyed, and the sci 

of producing and distributing electrical ene 
has progressed considerably. These . 
appeared to warrant a further inquiry 

the whole subject of the production and 
tribution of power within the province. 


The speech from 
Civil Service Throne at the opening ses 
superannuation sion of the Legislative Ass 
in Saskatchewan sembly of Saskatchews 

announced that the gove! 
ment would introduce a bill to provide fe 
the superannuation of provincial civil servant: 
based upon the principles of the resolutic 
agreed to unanimously at the session of 1920 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1926, page 120 
The resolution referred to directed that “ the 
Government should give early consideratio: 
to, and devise, a superannuation scheme ap; 
plicable to all branches of the Publie Civi’ 
Service.” It was suggested that governmen 
employees should contribute four per cent 0% 
their monthly salaries, the Government: guar4 
anteeing to pay pensions out of province 
consolidated revenues. Males would be re 
tired compulsorily at the age of 65 and women 
at the age of 60, the lieutenant-governor-i 
council having power, in exceptional casi 
to allow men and women to continue in th 
service for an additional five years over th 
age limit. Only employees who had been ii 
the civil service for ten years or more would 
be eligible for superannuation. A bill to this 
effect was introduced in the Legislature 
February 2. 


Good results are reported 
to be following the recent 
efforts of the building ané 
construction industry  ‘t 
promote building operation: 
during the winter months as a means of sté 
ilizing employment in the building trades. 
Canada Lumberman, in its issue of January 
noted that in Montreal there is evidence ths 
more building is proceeding now than in forme: 
years at this period. “The open weather 
has, of course, something to do with this, b 
apart from this circumstance, builders are mak 
ing every effort to get away from the custom 
which enforced a period of idleness for 
office staff and for the men. Experience has 
demonstrated the practicability of winter con 
struction, although at an increased cost, bu 
against this can be set the more settled con- 
ditions of employment, the spreading of over 
head over a longer period of activity, and the 


Winter activity | 
in construction 
industry 
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eeping together of the staff. One of the ob- 
ections to many entering the building trade, 
nd to skilled mechanics seeking employment 
in that industry, has been the period during 
the winter months, when work has been sus- 
pended and wages stopped. This is gradually 
being eliminated, because contractors are 
adopting methods to meet the conditions. 
From the lumber point, dealers naturally fav- 
pur construction over a longer period. This en- 
ables them to employ their helpers in a much 
more satisfactory way; instead of the work 
being limited almost entirely to the spring, 
summer and fall, it is spread over practically 
the entire year. The retailers in Montreal 
report that business this winter has been good, 
and that they have been compelled to re- 
plenish stocks at a time when buying is usually 
very quiet. The wholesalers also state that 
arders have come in freely having regard to the 
season, and they too welcome any change 
which will give them business during the 
winter months. Winter construction has thus 
benefited both sections.” 


3 Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
Municipalities chairman of the Ontario 
prefer Workmen’s Compensation 


Board, recently mentioned 
as an argument in favour of 
collective accident liability, 
the fact that many of the 
Pres who would otherwise come under 
ichedule 2 of the Act have asked to be trans- 
ferred to schedule 1. It will be recalled that 
thedule 1 comprises the employers in the 
ovince who are under collective insurance 
pay an assessment to the Board. Schedule 
includes employers who “pay as they go,” 
s category comprising the large railway, 
amship, express and telephone companies, 
icipal corporations and commissions. Mr. 
nclair states that out of the 376 employers 
schedule 2, 214 (all of them municipali- 
s and commissions) asked to be brought 
der schedule 1. 

The largest classes not at present covered 
y the provisions of the Act are farmers and 
‘sons engaged in husbandry and those in 
esale and retail trades, all of whom are 
pt unless their business forms part of a 
ufacturing concern. Many persons carry- 
on small operations are excluded by regu- 
ms of the Board. For example, the ex- 
ided classes include small concerns employ- 
jess than six workpeople in bakeries, 
mdries, cheese or butter factories, cutting 
etc.; and small concerns employing less 
‘four people in repair and blacksmith 
upholstering, picture sromine, butcher- 
waterworks, etc. 


collective 
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Mr. L. R. Wilson, president 
Sunday work in of the Canadian Pulp and 
pulp and paper Paper Association, at the 
industry annual meeting held at 

Montreal on January 28, 
stated the policy followed by the Association 
in regard to the movement to enforce the ob- 
servance of the weekly rest in the pulp and 
paper mills. The existing practice in regard 
to Sunday observance in this industry in the 
Province of Quebec was. outlined in the Janu- 
ary issue of Lasour Gazerre (page 39), in view 
of the provincial government’s recent declara- 
tion that the provisions of the Lord’s Day 
Act would be strictly enforced in future. The 
president said :— 


“There has been a tendency upon the part 
of some of the provincial governments to 
hamper our industry by demanding a, literal 
compliance with the Lord’s Day Act, and in 
other ways. This has been met by our mem- 
bers in a spirit of conciliation and a willing- 
ness to comply with every reasonable demand. 
The authorities, however, should bear in mind 
the peculiar nature of our industry, some 
branches of which necessitate continuous op- 
erations, as well as the fact that we are in 
competition with the paper manufacturers of 
the world, and that anything which adds to 
cost of producing paper in Canada, or which 
tends to interfere with the regularity of our 
shipments to other countries, contributes to 
the success of our competitors abroad and 
works to Canada’s disadvantage.” 


The Association decided at the same meet- 
ing to erect and endow a research laboratory 
at McGill University, Montreal, at a cost of 
$350,000, this amount having been subscribed 
in full by the members and by the university. 


The adoption of employees’ 
Progress of group insurance under var- 
group insurance ious governmental, muni- 
in Canada cipal and industrial schemes 
has been noted in recent 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre. Mr. George 
H. Harris, of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, contributes an article on this 
subject to the January issue of Industrial Can- 
ada, the monthly magazine published by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. He de- 
scribes the “colossal growth ” of life insurance 
in recent years, and proceeds as follows:— 


“Tn these new developments group insur- 
ance occupies a place of great importance. 
Simply described, it is an arrangement under - 
which the whole, or groups, of the employees 
of any particular company may be granted 
insurance protection at very low rates, the 
ordinary formalities pertaining to individual 
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insurance being largely dispensed with. It has 
been found possible to forego individual medi- 
cal examination, and by dealing with the em- 
ployer, or the employing corporation, as the 
contracting party, to eliminate or substantially 
reduce certain items of expense. The result 
ig that life insurance has been brought within 
reach of people who, without this aid, might 
be unprotected or at least inadequately pro- 
tected. Group insurance is being written in 
Canada by tens of millions of dollars a year. 
Whole industries have adopted it. The diver- 
sification of employment to which it has been 
applied covers almost the whole range of busi- 
ness activity. The employees of banks, finan- 
cial houses, and similar institutions, are pro- 
tected with the factory hand and the labourer. 

“In the early efforts to popularize group 
insurance in Canada the tangible advantages 
to the employer were emphasized. He was 
told what is undoubtedly true that group in- 
surance reduces labour turnover, stabilizes em- 


_ ployment and effects economies. While this 


» oe i 


ne 


- countries 


is as true to-day as it was then, the point is 
not so much insisted upon. It has been found 
rather that the employer cannot, snd does 
not, desire to detach himself from interest in 
the welfare of his employees and their fam- 
ilies, and that when he realizes that it lies 
within his power to bring a benefit to those 
who work for him, on terms which, by them- 
selves, they cannot secure, he is willing to 
lend his aid. The point that in many cases— 
perhaps in most cases—life insurance is really 
needed in inverse ratio to a man’s ability to 
acquire it and pay for it is also perceived. 
With the working classes particularly there 
still survives some prejudice against insur- 
ance, and this, coupled with the difficulty of 
paying premiums from tiny incomes, makes 
this class the. hardest for the life insurance 
salesman to reach. The employer’s endorse- 
ment of the principle, and his practical as- 
sistance in paying, effectually dispose of these 
obstacles.” 


Unemployment has __ in- 
creased in France during the 
last few months, owing 
mainly to the fall in prices 
é and the consequent slack- 
ening of industry and to the rise in the frane, 
which has deprived business of its “ export 
premium.” Various steps have been taken to 
deal with the situation, by way of allowances 
for the unemployed, control of foreign labour, 
public works, ete. In Belgium, currency 
stabilisation has not so far led to the antici- 
pated industrial depression and increased un- 
employment. Measures, however, are pro- 
posed by the workers’ organisations to deal 


Unemployment 
in European 
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with these threatened consequences of stabil 
zation. An agreement for the stricter re. 
lation of recruitment of Polish labour for: 
work in Belgium, and for the protection of / 
such immigrant workers on arrival, has been t 
made between the national trade union or - 
ganizations of the two countries. The emer 
gency legislation relating to the period of un-- 
employment benefit in Austria and the dis 
tribution of the cost has been extended, wi 
some modifications in favour of the unem 
ployed worker, until the end of the preser 
year. 

In Great Britain the Government has ane: 
nounced that it is not prepared to institute | 
a special system of unemployment insurance | 
for landworkers. A ‘Government Committee : 
on education in relation to industry recom- | 
mends a number of administrative and other ° 
measures in connection with juvenile employ- 
ment and unemployment. An enquiry into 
the causes of unemployment and possible 
remedies for it has been undertaken by the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. A list 
of questions, inviting not only answers in | 
respect of facts, but also suggestions and 
statements of opinion, has been addressed teé 
all concerned in the problem of unemploy 
ment in Great Britain. The list distinguishes 
three forms of unemployment: seasonal, spor- — 
adic, and endemic. Seasonal unemployment 
is defined as that which in some trades recurs 
at regular intervals; sporadic unemployment, 


arise, among other things, from war 
changes in methods of production and ir 
fashions; endemic unemployment as_ that 
form of-unemployment which has become 
chronic owing to psycho, logical, as well as 
economic or political causes. The questions ° 
relating to seasonal unemployment have as 
their object to determine the causes of scas- 
onal fluctuations, and more particularly the 
extent to which they can be attributed to. 
weather and varying temperatures. Sporadic — 
unemployment occupies the most important 
place in the questionnaire. The questior 
relating to it seek to elucidate the influence 
of a large variety of factors such| as war, threat 
of war, non-co-operation, boycotts, industri 
dislocations, shortage of supplies or increas 
prices of raw materials, increases in other 
items of the cost of production (for example, 
taxes, freightage, wages), delay in deliveries 
to home or overseas markets, imposition of _ 
tariffs or preferences, manufacturers’ or specti- 
lators’ restrictions on production, or restric- 
tions imposed by labour, its mobility, or by a 
housing shortage in the district, shortage 
capital for industrial purposes, juvenile labour. 


. 
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3 regards endemic unemployment, it’ is sought 
) ascertain to what extent the causes lie in 
oral or physical defects of the individual, or 
_ circumstances beyond his control. 


Dr. Louis A. Dublin, statis- 


conomie tician of the Metropolitan 
alue of wage Life Insurance Company, 
arners in a pamphlet reprinted 


from Harpers Monthly 
agazine, discusses the “ Economics of World 
ealth. ” In order to demonstrate the extent 
the social losses caused by sickness the 
ter estimates the net value of the earnings 
“average individuals. The computations are 
r the great body of wage-earning families 
the United States whose total family re- 
urces are about $2,500 a year. Under pres- 
it conditions the cost of rearing a child in 
eh families to the age of self support, in- 
uding food, shelter, clothing, education, etc., 
‘estimated at $7,238. Including interest on 
@ capital, and making due allowance for the 
st of those who do not survive age 18, the 
mount is increased to a little more than 
0,000. “This amount,” it is explained, “does 
tt include one very important item, namely, 
@ money value of the mother’s care. We 
re compelled to limit ourselves to the 
ily’s money income, but we recognize that 
e working mother makes a real contribu- 
m to the total income of the family; for 
wages were to be paid commensurate with 
e mother’s value in the bringing up of chil- 
en, the sum would be considerable and 
nuild add materially to the $10,000 actually 
ent by the family in raising a child to self- 
Our figure is, therefore, a minimum 
will serve to keep our other calculations 
ervative.” 
writer next attempts to compute the 
ue of a man as wage earner in the same 
up, that is, in the $2,500 income class. The 
ey equivalent of the wife’s services is not 
ided in the compilation, but disregarding 
3 item, the present worth of future wages 
@ wage-earner at the age of eighteen are 
ulated as being well in excess of $41,000, 
the present worth of his future expendi- 
at less than $13,000. “The present worth 
18 of the net future earnings of a man 
is economic class was accordingly close 
000. The maximum value of a man 
is income class is reached at age 25, 
en the present worth of his net future earn- 
S is more than $32,000. With advancing 
the present worth of net future earnings 
ines. At 50, it is $17,510; at 60, about 
0 After age 70, the present worth of 
future earnings is negative because earn- 
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tions is the high economic value of a child 
at birth. We found the sum to be $9,333. 
This is the amount which it would be neces- 
sary to put at interest at three and a half per 
cent, in order to bring up the child to age 18 
and to produce the net income throughout 
the working-period of life.” 


After further calculations as to the econ- 
omic value of the other earning classes, 
without any attempt, however, to compute 
the economic value of the thousewife’s con- 
tribution to the family budget, Dr. Dublin 
finally reaches the following conclusion :— 

“Tf we estimate that the economic value 
of women in general is only one-half that of 
men, this will make the value of that sex 500 
billions, and the total vital assets, males and 
females combined, over 1,500 billion dollars. 
Our national wealth in material assets in 
1922 was 321 billion dollars. This includes 
real property, live stock, machinery, agricul- 
tural and mining products, and manufactured 
good of all sorts. Our vital capital, therefore, 
exceeded our ordinary material wealth about 
five to one.” 


The conciliation work car- 
ried on by the United 
States Department of La- 
bour is outlined in the re- 
port of the Department for 

the fiscal year, 1925-26, re- 
cently issued. The Secretary of _Labour 
has the right to assign commissioners 
of conciliation in connection with dis- 
putes when he _ believes it advisable 
to do so. In practice he refrains from inter- 
vening except on the request of one or both 
parties directly affected, or of the officials or 
representatives of the community concerned. 
An exception to this rule is made only in 
connection with disputes of unusual character 
or great importance. Intervention is not 
favoured if there appears any likelihood of a 
settlement by negotiation, but in many cases 


Conciliation 
in labour 
disputes in 
United States 


_the services of an experienced government 


mediator are often sought to guide the nego- 
tiations. It has been found that a trained 
neutral government representative generally 
finds both sides willing to accept his services. 
It is a matter of real satisfaction, the report 
states, that large numbers of employers and 
employees have expressed their hearty ap- 
proval of the methods employed by the Con- 
ciliation Service. “The efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of this service are directed always 
toward the prevention of an open break that 
stops production, with the consequent loss 
in wages and profits. They endeavour to 
have work go on while negotiations are being 
conducted to bring about a’settlement of the 
existing differences. If this be impossible 
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and a strike or lockout occurs, then their task 
is to secure a prompt and workable adjust- 
ment, having always in mind the interests not 
only of the employer and employees but of 
the public as well.” 

The. Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labour, records his opinion after five years 
of close observation as follows:—“It has been 
demonstrated that grave industrial controver- 
sies which refused to yield to any other 
method have finally been satisfactorily settled 
in joint conferences arranged and guided by 
impartial _ Government mediators. This 
method in practice has established itself as 
the most successful and is coming into wider 
recognition and acceptance. Congress in its 
wisdom during the last session, in shaping the 
United States Board of Mediation to handle 
railway cases, laid down for the guidance. of 
that body the same general policies and pro- 
cedure that have been in force in the Con- 
eiliation Service.* 

“A controversy settled around the peace 


table is generally permanently settled, be-— 


cause it has been adjusted on the only right 
principle—the principle of letting the dis- 
putants settle matters themselves. They 
alone know their problems best and are bet- 
ter qualified to find the settlement that will 
suit all parties. All that is needed is some 
outside influence to bring them in the proper 
spirit about the council table. In a word, our 
method is to employ common sense, the spirit 
of good-will, and the skill that comes from 
experience in handling trade disputes.” 


A “Handbook of American 


Handbook of Trade Unions” has been 
American ' published lately by the 
Trade Unions _ Bureau of Labour Statistics, 


United States Department 
_ of Labour, containing lists of all the important 
labour organizations functioning in June, 1926, 
with details on the following subjects: the re- 
lation of the organization to the American 


Federation of Labour; a brief account of its . 


origin and history; jurisdiction, both trade and 
territorial; form of government; qualifications 
for membership; apprentice system (as in- 
tended by the organization and provided for 
in its constitution); method of negotiating 
agreements; benefits paid; official organ; loca- 
tion of headquarters; extent of organization; 
and total membership. 

One hundred and fifty-six organizations 
are included in the handbook. Of these 107 
are affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labour. Many of those outside the Federa- 
tion have never been identified with it, among 
them being most of the railroad organizations, 


*Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1926, p. 423. 
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including the “Big Four” brotherhoods, wa 
practically all of the organizations in thes 
United: States Post Office. The purely | ! 
or industrial organizations outside the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour have been formedt 
chiefly as the result of secession from hes 
American Federation of Labour unions, at 
are sometimes described as “dual” or “ out- 
law” unions. They are found principall 
the clothing, textile, and shoe industries. 

The total membership of the internationé 
organizations affiliated to the American Federa-+ 
tion of Labour, as shown in their reports ox 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, is 3,333,597] 
This, together with 50,400 additional in direc’ sd 
affiliated local unions, gives the Americanr 
Federation of Labour a total membership of 
3,383,997. Membership of organizations ou 
side the Federation, including the Industrial 
Workers of the World, is 1,059,526. : 


Mr. E. S. H. Winn, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, has been reappointed to that po 
tion for a further period of ten years. 


Accident insurance for firefighters was 
cussed at a recent meeting of the city con 
missioners and employees at Edmonton, A 
berta. A group insurance plan to cover 
civic employees is now being considered, and 
it is stated that special protection may De 
offered to the firemen when a new agreement 
is under discussion. 


Herman Trelle, of Wembley, Alberta, 
the championship for 1926 for both wheat ai 
oats at the International Grain and Hay She 
at Chicago. Mr. Trelle was born in Ida! 
31 years ago and came to Alberta with 
parents in 1900. He received his early edu 
tion at Edmonton, where later he attended 
the university, graduating as civil engineer 
He served with the Flying Corps during 
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of Edmonton he became interested in the 
Peace River country, and filed on a homesteac 
at Wembley. He now farms 480 acres, 


wy 

| 

The United Farmers of Alberta at i 
19th annual convention, held at Edmonton 
January, rejected a proposed resolution th 
the central officers of the Association shou 
communicate with the labour organization 
the province with the object of forming | 
alliance of farmers and labour. A substit 
tion motion was adopted, in which the Unit 
Farmers reiterated their friendship and ex4 
pressed their desire to co-operate with labow 
in the federal and provincial fields, | 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


one employment situation at the end of 
January was reported by the local super- 
ntendents of the Employment Service of 
yanada to be as follows:— 
‘In the province of Nova Scotia the weather 
ad delayed logging operations and, while 
ome men were being placed, neither applica- 
ions nor vacancies were heavy. Fair catches 
f fish were reported, but rough weather was 
mpeding the work of the fishing industry. 
ixcept in Halifax, where some construction 
york was progressing and where expectations 
f the erection of two or three buildings of 
ome magnitude in the near future were enter- 
ained, the building and construction indus- 
fy was rather quiet. The manufacturing in- 
lustries were fairly active. Transportation 
yas likewise fairly busy. 
_The condition of the fishing industry in 
ie province of New Brunswick was satis- 
actory, with large catches being made. As 
n Nova Scotia, the logging industry in this 
rovince was rather good, although the mild 
ather was interfering with it to some ex- 
ent. Manufacturing industries were reported 
8S being busy, but the construction industry 
yas very quiet. While railroad transportation 
vas only fair, water transportation, due to 
ctivities in the winter port of Saint John, 
os active. 
From the province of Quebec it was re- 
jorted that orders for farm workers had be- 
un to be received by the offices. With the 
gging industry active, heavy demands for 
yorkers in this line were being received, and 
he supply of them in the city of Quebec 
as stated to be inadequate. The boot and 
oe manufacturing industry was satisfactory 
a the city of Montreal and was improving 
i the city of Quebec; the metal manufactur- 
~ industry was quiet; the printing industries 
ypeared to be busy; textile manufacturing 
as likewise busy; and the pulp and paper 
anufacturing industry continued at a high 
vel of activity. Building and construction, 
hich had continued into the early part of 
e winter, had subsided in activity to a con- 
lerable extent towards the close of Janu- 
ry. The usual winter falling off in whole- 
e and retail trade was recorded. 
“he demand for farm workers in Ontario 
smed to be on the increase, but the supply 
workers appeared adequate. With stock- 
z geerly, sgommpleted, the baauiacuming 


- 


y, and there seemed to be no falling 
comparison with the pre-stocktaking 


period. While no substantial increases in 
factory staffs were being made, the employ- 
ment offices at some centres were receiving 
several requests for highly skilled mechanies 
in different trades. Although very little actual 
building or construction work was being ear- 
ried on at present, the prospects for the im- 
mediate future were promising. Activity in 
the logging industry continued, but with 
fewer demands for workers. A normal as- 
tivity with only a small labour turnover in 
the metal mining industry was noted. Vacan- 
cies for female domestic workers were still 
numerous. 

Farm orders were increasing slightly, but 
applicants were sufficiently numerous in the 
province of Manitoba. Employment in the 
construction industry in Winnipeg was better 
than during any winter of the last several 
years, and the prospects for 1927 appeared 
hopeful. In this province the employment 
offices were receiving a fair number of calls 
for general labour for short jobs, but apph- 
cants were considerably in excess of these de- 
mands. With few experienced applicants for 
work in the logging industry applying, there 
was a decline in orders in this group. A 
fairly substantial number of vacancies for 
female domestic workers were being notified. 

Farm orders received at the Saskatchewan 
offices were fairly numerous, but applicants 
were plentiful. The few calls for general 
labourers were easily met. In the Prince Albert 
district the requirements for logging workers 
exceeded suitable applicants. Female domestic 
workers continued to be in brisk demand. 
With general conditions throughout the pro- 
vince rather quiet, there did not appear to 
be any unemployment which could be con- 
sidered as abnormal for the time of year. 

A nominal demand for farm workers in Al- 
berta was more than counterbalanced by the 
number of applicants seeking this work. 
Although the construction industry in this 
province was rather quiet, it was not unusu- 
ally so for the winter season. The demand 
for logging workers continued to be rather 
good. Coal mining was not very brisk, and 
no additional workers were being taken on. 
General employment conditions throughout 
Alberta were rather quiet. 

Fair activity in the logging industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia was reported, but not many men 
were being taken on. Mining, both coal and 
metal, continued normal, with very little 
fluctuation. The building and construction in- 
dustries seemed to be seasonally quiet 
throughout the whole province. Manufactur- 
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ing industries did not appear to be increas- 


ing their activity to any noticeable extent. 
While unplaced applicants were reported from 
all centres in British Columbia, their numbers 
did not seem to indicate that the volume of 
unemployment was exceptional for the season 
of the year. 


There was considerable seas- 
onal curtailment in employ- 
ment at the beginning of 
January, the losses involving 
a rather larger number of workers than that 
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December 


Fepruary, 19 


noted on the corresponding date last yes 
The percentage decline was, however, abo’ 
the same size, while both absolute and pro- 
portionate reduction were smaller than on 
the corresponding date in the first five ye 
of the record. An aggregate working forces 
of 781,559 persons was reported by the 5851 
reporting firms, who had 833,638 employes 
on December 1. The index number stood $s 
94.8, as compared with 101.1 in the an 
month, and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.98 
and 88.7 on January 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, | 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 


1926 


| gt ee” al ee ae is 


oe ae 2 ee ee 


physical Volume ri business includes, f 


January November January 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ |[--.-..e-eeeee- 221,582,986] 241,665,755) 155,451,873} 253,317,215} 216,644, 
Imports, merchandise for q 
consumption ne eee $ 81,774,995|  87,656,757| 69,736,042] 76,918,288] 75,285,665 
Exports, Cansdian n produce 3 138,421,475]  1521355,795|  84,718'819| 175,555,228] 140,279,285 
Customs duty collected... .. $ 12,391,585} 13,693,506]  10,060,607| 11,670,986] 11,770,905 
Bank debits to Individual } 
MEDOUNtS 252s. Aaa Ee wietoatts Sharan oR 2,843, 153,843] 2,915,658 907) 2,368,210,435) 3,120,644,757 
Ban ic Gloarangs \..aher. ie aicscsaralde ong Oian Lav inRcainsioreteia' nia 1,746,300,000) 1,737,700,000 
Bank notes in circulation...... ; Ji eticndigscodcnn 175,083,324)... 2.2... cence "173 "391, 
B: eposits, savings........ $ |.cccecreeeeees 1,872, 768 , 4851 «heros teislereiee'er 1,318,875,¢ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.....seeseeees 970,053,595] ............4- "903 259 , 72! 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Common stocks. .........++6+ ee 147-2 143-1 
referred stocks............. 103-1 101-2 
Se 1 AA ees 110-2 110-4 SB Teele ds bel dale doe eon ate 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
See Fe Nasaicaianeeaness te 150-6 150-5) 
= Retail, Family bud- 
Pe a nT Sets Reet 7 21-59 21-41 
: peas failures, number..... AOL tcte en erelesrsslele 186 
‘Business failures, liabilities... $ Pe ee | ee eee 2,686,519 
Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures. . 101-1 102-8 
*$ Unemployment percentage 
trade union mem Ve Breve *4-7 *2-6 
dinialpration;..8 coe. ou. sete eee. Semeccaeee. s[e me tees ss 5k 7,721 
Building permits......;....... St | Sicacar teres 1,472,131 9,968 ,937 341, 
Contracts awarded........... $ 16,771,000 13,725 34,972,000 12,675,000 
— Production— ah 
AGiSTOM as» wSsiefeo oh wis « was +717 53,971 52,345 
Steel ct tee! and castings. 58,540 50,493 a "311 
Ferro alloys..........0.ee0. 3,926 3,804 3,308 
Silver or chipped rons Gobaté Yoel °°" 00, 884)" itidasais) ES 
ri re Sn lb ek ea tad (OER ta ie FO oth (ek SEK 
Laid eb igh vaetiahet kane js 8 Oh ae ee 172,704,109} 243,206,456] 181,617,436 
Railway— 
**Car " a revenue, 
Meutaet Ldhe aah ae 238 , 078 
Cc mn National Rail- oa Ao 
O by Ee gross ea gat TacuTe Tiga BR. ¢ 20,168,259 Tete 18 201A So: >. oxbewed 
Canadian = acide F Railway, = 6,035,686 14,172,845 16,289,451 
Pracaaigeren Swine eaieiale poise 17,791,98 , 
ok me ering ciate, : 0 21,524,116 13,470,131 19,818,544 
TO test Te hoe OUERe ior 16,175, j 
5 r= erate eo i 75,798 14,774,393 11,668,272 14,991,752 
HS teste ES er nl Ct em ce AES SOG. Sere 4,427,631,307 4,147,758 ,0938 
ahaha « seein tiene Oe. teecesenliLare, . : | "158; 
Automobiles, passa wat’ bas ugh bikes eee: pre me 156, 983 
dex of moe ary volume of 
: pores production........ SEC Sy Sar Fs WRC NE oobiote care 
: OCIFINE, Qoaen chu: wah ches ivaierncttnete ieee eee 
_  *Figures for’end of anevioes months, 
in this issue. * for four weeks en: 
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All except the Maritime Provinces reported 
eclines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
20st extensive. In the Maritime Provinces, 
manufacturing, construction and trade were 
zasonally slacker, while greater gains were 
oted in logging and transportation, those in 
1e latter being due to the re- -opening of the 
inter ports. The net increase in the Mari- 
ime Provinces was very much larger than 
n January 1, 1926. In Quebec, manufactur- 
ig, transportation and construction showed 
iarked curtailment, exceeding that reported 
n the same date last’ year, but logging 
nd retail trade registered significant ad- 
ances. In Ontario, there were important 
scessions in the iron and steel, lumber, food, 
sxtile and pulp and paper industries, while 
ygging and trade showed considerable im- 
rovement. The general decline in Ontario 
mas smaller than at the beginning of Janu- 
ry of any other year of the record. In the 
rairie Provinces, there were heavy declines 
} construction, and manufacturing was quiet. 
there were also smaller losses in mining, 
ansportation, trade and communicftion, the 
nly general increase reported being in log- 
ing. In British Columbia, construction, min- 
ig and manufacturing showed curtailment; 
e number of persons released was greater 
an in the corresponding month last year. 
‘There were contractions in the eight cities 
w which separate tabulations are made, those 
. Montreal, Windsor and ‘Toronto being 
ost pronounced. In Montreal, manufactur- 
s, construction and transportation were 
onally slacker; within the first named the 
, beverage, tobacco and iron and steel 
isions showed the largest declines. ‘The 
a reduction was smaller than that re- 
rted on the corresponding date last’ year. 
Quebec, seasonal curtailment in shipping 
ed a loss, while in other groups compara- 
ly small changes were noted. In Toronto, 
ere were general recessions in manufac- 
ting, the largest being in food and iron and 
1 plants. Construction, communication 
d transportation were also slacker, but re- 
il trade reported important gains. In Ot- 
a, lumber mills showed a seasonal falling 
employment, as did construction. In 
ilton, manufacturing, especially iron and 
plants, released employees, while there 
also decreases in transportation, construc- 
and trade. In Windsor and the other 
rder Cities, the closing of several import- 
automobile plants for inventory purposes 
the usual pronounced contraction at 
beginning of January. In Winnipeg, con- 
uction, manufacturing and trade registered 
greatest declines.. In Vancouver, employ- 
of in lumber mills, construction and trans- 
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portation showed a falling off, and trade was 
also slacker. 

The losses in manufacturing on January 1, 
1927, though larger than on the same date in 
1926, were smaller than at the beginning of 
January in previous years of the record. Iron 
and steel, lumber, food, pulp and paper, tex- 
tile, fobinocs and beverage factories reported 
the largest decreases, though all divisions 
recorded curtailment. There were very 
marked contractions in construction and 
maintenance, and employment also declined 
in logging, mining, communication, trans- 
portation and services. Pronounced increases 
in personnel were noted in trade, which, how- 
ever, Was not so active as in Christmas week. 
The index number of employment was higher 
than at. the beginning of any other month 
since the record was begun in 1920. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1927. 


Unemployment as used in 
the following report has 
reference to involuntary idle- 
ness, due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

The industrial depression usually evident 
toward the end of the year, combined with 
the closing of a number of establishments 
over the holiday period and for stocktaking 
and inventory purposes, was responsible for 
the slightly less favourable situation among 
local trade unions at the close of December, 
1926, than in the preceding month. Returns 
for December were tabulated from 1,560 
labour organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 157,701 persons, and indicated a 5.9 
percentage of unemployment in comparison 
with 4.7 per cent at the end of November. 
Employment was, however, on a higher level 
than in December 1925 when the percent- 
age of idleness stood at 7.9. British Colum- 
bia was the only province to report greater 
activity during December than in the pre- 
vious month while in Alberta no change oc- 
curred. The curtailment in operations in the 
remaining provinces was fairly well distrib- 
uted, no one province showing any outstand- 
ing reduction. In making a comparison with 
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December, 1925, the Quebec unions reported 
a much improved situation during the period 
being reviewed, to a great extent due to the 
better conditions prevailing in the garment 
trades. In addition, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Saskatchewan unions regis- 
tered minor increases. Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions, on the other 
hand, were less actively employed, though the 
declines were slight. The manufacturing in- 
dustries, with 422 unions comprising a mem- 
bership of 42,844 persons, reported a 1 per 
cent decline in employment, 7.3 per cent of 
the members being out of work on December 
31st, 1926, as compared with 6.3 per 
cent in November. The most decided in- 
crease in idleness was registered among cigar 
makers, while there were also increases in 
unemploymnt among iron and steel, wood, 
jewellery, glass, textile and garment workers, 
and among printing tradesmen. In addition 
to those entirely unemployed, some short 
time was recorded, especially in the metal 
trades. In comparison with the returns for 
December, 1925, the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries was much improved. 
Among coal miners in Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta the change was but nominal as com- 
pared with November, but in British Colum- 
bia the situation showed considerable ad- 
vancement. Owing to a winter shutdown in 
the quarries of Nova Scotia, a large number 
of the members were reported out of work. 
The seasonal curtailment in building and 
construction, which has existed for the last 
few months, continued into December, when 
19.3 per cent of the members were reported 
as idle, as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 12.7 in November. Bridge and 
structural iron workers alone were afforded 
more work than in November, and of the 
declines the most substantial were among 
steam shovel and dredgemen, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and granite and stone- 
cutters. In comparison with December, 1925, 
when 21.0 per cent of the tradesmen were 
out of work, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, painters, decorators -and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, and hod 
carriers and building labourers all reported a 
better situation, but in the remaining trades 
there was greater unemployment. Reports 
from 639 unions of transportation workers 
with 56,199 members indicated an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 3.0, as compared with 1.5 
per cent in November and 4.2 per cent in 
December, 1925. Extensive curtailment, due to 
the elosing of navigation for the winter sea- 
son in the province’ of Quebec, caused the 
percentage out of work to rise to a consider- 
able height in December in the shipping and 
stevedoring division as compared with that 


of the previous month. In the steam railw.: 
division also, whose returns constitute near 
83 per cent of the entire group membe 
reporting in the transportation industry, ther 
was a slightly adverse change as compar 
with November, but among street and electric 
railway employees and teamsters practically 
no change occurred. A_ slightly great 
volume of business was afforded hotel an 
restaurant employees, theatre and stage em- 
ployees, and barbers, but stationary engin 
and firemen reported slightly more idlen 
The level of employment for fishermen 
mained the same as in November, but amongg 
lumber workers and loggers there was con- 
siderable slackness as compared with no un-; 
employment in November. 
An article elsewhere in this issue gives” 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
local trade unions during the quarter endingg 
December 31, 1926. ; 


- During the month of Decem-- 
EMPLOYMENT 


ber, 1926, the offices of 
Orrice Employment Service of Can-- 
Reports. ada made 25,641 references te 


positions and effected a tota 


‘ of 24,667 placements. The number of place- 


ments made in regular employment during 
month was 15,540, of which 12,896 .were 
men and 2,644 of women workers. In casual, 
work the offices made 9,127 placements. Em-: 
ployers notified the Service of 26,287 vacancies, 
of which 18,756 were of men and 7,531 off 
women. The number of registrations for works 
was 27,831 of men, and 8,414 of women, 
total of 36,245 applications. Compared wit 
the preceding month a decline is shown in thes 
volume of business, but a comparison with the: 
corresponding period a year ago shows a co: 
siderable increase, the records for November,’ 
1926, showing 29,551 vacancies offered, 42,917' 
applications made, and 28,338 placements ef-- 
fected, while in December, 1925, there were 
recorded 21,797 vacancies, 32,802 arpkcatall 
for work, and 20, 523 placements in regularf 
and casual employment. A report in detail of 
the work of the offices for the month of Di 
cember may be found elsewhere in this i 
and on another page will be found a statement t 
of the activities of the offices for the » 
quarter of the year 1926. 


. Some figures indicating the 1 
Propucrion 


cent movements of trade andi 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the table 
InpUsTRIES. on page 134. The Dominion: 


Bureau of Statistics, | Yanada i 
reported that production of pig-iron in Ca: 
ada during December, 1926, amounted to 53-+ 
971 long tons, a slighty increase over the 52,345 
tons reported for the previous month, but @ 
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ttle below the output of 54,889 tons in De- 
mber 1925. During the 12 months of 1926 
e cumulative production was 737,503 tons, 
» 29 per cent over the 570,397 tons of 1925, 
id 24 per cent more than the 593,024 tons 
1924. Ontario produced 488,000 tons of pig- 
on or 66 per cent of the year’s output, as 
sainst 65 per cent of the total in 1925; the 
ulance was accounted for by Nova Scotia in 
oth years. Five furnaces, having a total 
uly capacity of 1,825 tons per day or about 
} per cent of the total capacity of all blast 
irmaces in Canada, were in blast on Decem- 
sr 31. The active furnaces were located as 
lows: 2 at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, 
nt.; and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
here are 15 iron blast furnaces in Canada, 
hich if operated at capacity the year round 
uld produce 1.8 million tons of pig-iron. 
etual production in 1926 amounted to 737,503 
ns so that about 41 per cent of the total 
ssible output was produced during the year. 
1 1925, corresponding figures showed an out- 
ut amounting to 32 per cent of the total 
pssible production. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 3,804 tons in 
lecember showed a gain of 15 per cent over 
le 3,308 tons of November. For the 12 
jonths’ period the total output was 37,954 
Ins or 48 per cent over the 25,709 tons re- 
orted for 1925 and compares with 26,400 tons 
, 1924, and 28,961 tons in 1923. Over one- 
ulf of the output of 1926 was high grade 
qrO-manganese and the balance was ferro- 
licon. Only 3 plants in Canada reported a 
roduction of ferro-alloys during 1926. 


In December the production of steel ingots 
ad direct steel castings in Canada was 58,493 
ms or 8 per cent over the 54,311 tons of No- 
smber production in December, 1925, 
mounted to 63,353 tons. 

or the 12 months ending December 31, 1926, 
cumulative production of steel ingots and 
ngs totalled 776,888 tons, an increase of 3 
cent over the 752,695 tons of the previous 
r. In 1924 the output was 650,690 tons and 
923 amounted to 884,770 tons. During 1926 
firms in Canada reported a production of 
ingots from basic open hearth furnaces, 
‘concerns made basic open hearth castings, 
made converter castings and 9 firms produced 
rect castings from electric furnaces. 

Coal Production —Full statistics of coal pro- 
ction during December are .not yet avail- 
le. The output of coal from Canadian 
; during November was 5 per cent more 
the production for the preceding month, 
10 per cent greater than the average for 
vember in the past five years. The figures 
e 1,803,694 tons in November as against 
1. tons in October, and an average of 


1,626,098 tons during the five preceding years. 
All the coal-producing provinces, except Nova 
Scotia, and British Columbia showed a gain 
in production over the preceding month, and 
the outputs of Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were greater than the average for the 
month in the five preceding years. Men em- 
ployed in the coal mines of Canada during 
November numbered 30,150, of whom 23,303 
worked underground and 6,847 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 28,838 in October, 
of whom 22,389 worked underground and 6,449 
on surface. Production per man was 59.8 
tons in November, as against 58.8 tons in Oc- 
tober. During November the production per 
man-day was 2.6, as compared with 2.5 tons 
in October. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to lack of orders. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that the grand total of 
Canadian trade in December, 1926, was $221,- 
582,986 as compared with $253,317,215 in De- 
cember, 1925. However, the total for the firat 
nine months of the fiscal year 1926-27 con- 
tinued to exceed that for the same period in 
1925-26, being $1,762,049,130 in the later and 
$1,725,796,820 in the earlier period. In De-- 
cember, 1926, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $81,774,995 as compared 
with $76,918,288 in December, 1925. The do- 
mestic merchandise exported, amounted to 
$138,421,475 in December, 1926, as compared 
with $152,355,795 in November, 1926, and $175,- 
555,228 in December, 1925. 

The chief imports in December, 1926, were: 
iron and its products, $14,168,515; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $14,072,817; and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $13,615,762. 


The chief exports in: the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $72,904,069; wood, wood 
products and paper, $22,909,082. 

In the nine months ending December, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $419,547,195; 
wood, wood products and paper at $217,725,- 
799, and animals and animal products at $132,- 
027,299. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


According to a report prepared 


Buitpina by the Dominion Bureau of 
PreRMITS AND Statistics, the value of the 
ConTRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED. sixty-three cities: in Canada 


by the municipal authorities 
during the month of December, 1926, amounted 
to $11,472,131, as compared with $9,968,937 in 
November, and $7,363,777 in December, 1925. 
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The increase in the first comparison was 15.1 
per cent, and in the latter 24.8 per cent. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in January, 1927, at $16,- 
771,800 as compared with $13,725,000 in De- 
cember, 1926, and $12,669,000 in January, 1926. 
This is the largest January total since 1913. 
The contracts awarded in January, 1927, were 
classified as follows:—industrial building, 
$6,622,500; business building, $5,387,700; and 
residential building, $3,405,900. The appor- 
tionment of contracts awarded in Canada by 
provinces during January, 1927, was:—Prairie 
Provinces, $6,353,100; Ontario, $4,356,400; Que- 
bec, $3,885,200; British Columbia, $2,083,400 
and the Maritime Provinces $93,700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during January, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $71,056,600, $10,138,300 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$26,012,200 for business building; $19,955,500 
for industrial building, and $14,950,600 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1927, was slightly greater than dur- 
ing December, 1926, but less than during Janu- 
ary, 1926. There were in existence during the 
month eight disputes, involving 261 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 4,020 
working days, as compared with eight disputes 
in December, involving 167 employees, and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,778 working days. 
In January, 1926, there were on record eleven 
strikes, involving 823 workpeople, resulting in 
a time loss of 9,769 working days. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to January, 1927, 
‘terminated during the month, and the one 
strike recorded as commencing during January 
also tertninated during the month. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were on record 
six strikes and lockouts, affecting 184 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 

outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected, but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices advanced somewhat due 
muimly to seasonal increases. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five, in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities, was 
$11 ot at the beginning of January, as com- 
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pared with $11.18 for December, 1926; $11 
for January, 1926; $10.77 for Jaanakys 1 } 
$10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for Janua 


1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 & 
peak); $15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914 
Butter showed a substantial seasonal adv 


————_— 


while less important advances occurred in tht 
prices of eggs, beef, milk, pork, rolled 
evaporated apples and in granulated and yeb 
low sugar. The prices of bacon, lard ‘i 
prunes were somewhat lower. Including . 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods th 
total budget averaged $21.59 at the ie | 
of January, as compared with $21.41 at 
cember, 1926; $21.96 for January, 1926; ( 
for January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 1924! 
$21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for January; 
1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 fc 
Tul, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for Janu: 
1920; $19.80 for January, 1918; and $14.49 for 
January, 1914, Fuel and rent were practical: 
unchanged. ) 
In wholesale prices the index number al 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Stati 
was practically unchanged at 150.6 for J 
ary, as compared with 150.5 for Decemb 
1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 for J; 
ary, 1925; 156.9 for Janbary, 1924; 151.4 
January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; o 
for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (th 
peak); 233.4 ey January, 1920; 206.1 fo 
January, 1919; and 191.7 for January 1918 
In the grouping according to chief compon 
materials three of the eight main groups ad: 
vaneed and five declined. The Vegetable: 
and their Products group advanced, main: 
because of higher prices for grains, flour an¢ 
milled products. Advances in the prices 0 
live stock, butter and milk which more thay 
offset the declines in the prices of eggs a 
furs, caused an. increase in the Animals ai 
their Products group. The Fibres, Textile 
and Textile Products group also advan ced 
the lower prices for silk and wool being mor 
than offset by the higher prices for raw cotto: 
and manila rope. The groups which declit e 
were: the Iron and its Products group, chiefl 
because of declines in the prices of steel sheet 
and wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, dus 
to declines in the prices of copper, lead, tir 


and antimony, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of silver and spelt 
the Chemicals and Allied Products g 
due to declines in the prices of sulphuric a 
and glycerine; the Wood, Wood Products an 
Paper group; and the Non-Metallic syn 
and their Products group. 
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ROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1927 


URING the month of January the De- 
“ partment received a second interim re- 
rt from the Board of Conciliation and In- 
stigation constituted to inquire into certain 
utters in dispute between the Shipping Fed- 
ition of Canada and the Canadian Pacific 
eamships, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ayees, being checkers and coopers, members 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
erks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
nployees; also a report was submitted to 
= Department by the Board established to 
al with differences between the Corporation 
‘the City of New Westminster and certain 
its employees in the Municipal Fire De- 
rtment, members of the City Fire Fighters’ 
on. 


° 


Application Received 


During January an application for the 
establishment of a Board was received from 
employees of various shipping interests of the 
port of St. John, N.B., being checkers and 
coopers, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. A Board 
was established, Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal, 
P.Q., being appointed a member on the recom- 
mendation of the employees concerned, and 
Mr. J. H. Lauer, also of Montreal, being ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the employers. The 
Board had not been completed at the close of 
the month. 


cond Interim Report of Board in Dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
_ tion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and 


their Checkers and Coopers. 


The Minister of Labour received on Janu- 
7 17, 1927, a second interim report of the 
ard of Conciliation and Investigation to 
ich had been referred for adjustment 
rious matters in dispute between the Ship- 
i Federation of Canada and Canadian 
cific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
sir employees, being checkers and coopers, 
nbers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
samship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
d Station Employees. The Board was con- 
as follows: Mr. Farquhar Robertson, 
optireal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
ommendation of the other two members, 
‘William Stavert, Montreal, appointed by 
‘Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
n from the employers, and Mr. J. T. Foster, 
mtreal, nominee of the employees. The dis- 
related to the employees’ demand for 
reased wages and changed working con- 
ions, and 225 employees were stated to be 
ectly affected. The first interim report of 

Board, which was received on November 
1926, was accompanied by a letter written 
ehalf of the employers concerned, stating 
; the shipping interests undertook to meet 
employees in or about the month of 
rch, 1927. The text of the first interim 
+ appears in the December, 1926, issue of 
bour Gazette, page 1189. The second 
report states that the Board stands 
aT ies, pending the outcome of the 


negotiations between the parties. The text 
of the second interim report follows: 


Second Interim Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


CoNCILIATION BOARD HELD UNDER THE Pro- 
VISIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
InvestTIGATION Act, 1907 


In the matter of the Checkers, Members of 
Lodge 1237, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Employing Steamship Lines. 


The Board—Farquhar Robertson, Chair- 
man; Sir William Stavert, representing em- 
ployers; John T. Foster, representing em- 
ployees. ~ 

Your Board, as above outlined, having been 
convened on the 12th day of January, at 2.30 
p.m., at 36 Board of Trade Building, Mont- 
real, to consider its proper functioning in the 
Abete dispute, begs leave to report as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the proposal te your Board 
should proceed to St. John, and hold an in- 
quiry into the differences as between the 
Association of Checkers and their workers on 
the one hand, and certain specified steam- 
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ship interests on the other, in respect to wages 
and working conditions at that port, following 
the inquiries which have been already held 
there, it was felt as the Board was constituted 
to consider such differences at the Port of 
Montreal, it would not have jurisdiction in 
the Port of St. John, if only because while 
the workers may be identical, or practically 
so, there are other shipping interests and differ- 
ent outside conditions in the latter port. 

In view of such opinions therefore, and of 
the intention of the Chairman, Mr. Farquhar 
Robertson, to be absent from Canada until 
some time in the early part of April, it waa 
the unanimous decision of your Board that it 
should stand adjourned at the call of the 


’ Chair pending the outcome of a meeting of 


representatives of the men and shipping inter- 
ests, which is expected to take place some time 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of 
New Westminster and its Fire Fighters. 


A report was received from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to which had 
been referred for adjustment a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minister and certain of its employees in the 
Municipal Fire Department, members of the 
City Fire Fighters’ Union. The dispute re- 
lated to wages, working conditions, etc. The 
Board was composed. as follows: Rev. Dr. 
Albert M. Sanford, Principal of Columbian 
College, New Westminster, B.C., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. William James 
Whiteside, of New Westminster, B.C., and 
Mr. R. P. Pettipiece, of Vancouver, BC., 
nominees of the city and employees respec- 
tively. As a result of the efforts of the Board, 


an amicable settlement of the dispute was 


reached, involving an increase of wages of 
$10 per month to the employees and several 
improvements in working conditions. The 
Board’s report was accompanied by the agree- 
ment between the parties to the dispute. The 
text of the report and of the agreement 
follows. 


Report of Board : 
New Wesrminster, B.C., Jan. 26, 1927. 


H. H. Warp, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to consider differences between the 
Corporation of the City of New Westminster 


in the month of March by arrangement 
tween the parties, when your Board may fr 
convene, and consider such outcome, togethe 
with directions from the Honourable the D 
ister of Labour within his pleasure. 
The above report is hereby certified to 
correct. 


(Sgd.) FarquHar RoBERTsoN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. E. Sravert, 7 


Representing Employers. 


(Sgd.) J. T. Foster, » ? 
Representing Employees. 


Thousand, Nine Hundred and Twenty} 
seven. r 


and certain of its employees in the Muni 
Fire Department, members of the City 
Fighters Union No. 256, beg leave to repon 
as follows:— 1 
After evidence had been received and visiti 
had been made to the Fire Halls of the Mun: 
cipalities of Point Grey and South V; 
couver and the Cities of Vancouver and Ne 
Westminster, your Board succeeded in b 
ing together the parties to the dispute, wit 
the result that an Agreement, a copy of whic! 
we enclose, was entered into with the unani 
moug vote of the (City Council of Nev 
Westminster and the unanimous approval ¢ 
the members of the Fire Fighters Union, Nd 
256. : 
We desire to acknowledge the courtesy 
the representatives of the parties to the dis 
pute in all their relationships with the Boar: 
and our appreciation of the consent given t 
the Agreement by those concerned. ; 
Respectfully submitted. aii 
Board of Conciliation and Investi 


(Sed) A. M. Sawrorp, 
(Sgd.) W. J. Wurresipn, 
(Sed.) R. P. Purriemcs. 


An agreement made this twenty-first day o 
January, in the year of our Lord 
thousand nine hundred and twent 
Between: The Corporation of the City ¢ 
New Westminster, of the First Part,- 
Fire Fighters’ Union, Number 256, of # 
Second Part. 

Whereas a dispute havi arisen be 

The Corporation of the City of New Westn 

ster and certain of its employees, membe 

the Fire Fighters’ Union, Number 256, 


“od 


j 


2 
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lispute having been referred under the “Indus- 

ial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907,” to a 
Board constituted under that Act, consisting 
f Dr. A. M. Sanford, R. Parm. Pettipiece and 
W. J. Whiteside, and the said Board having 
rought together the parties to the dispute in 
sonference, the following settlement was ar- 
‘ived at, namely:— 


(1) The City of New Westminster hereby 
fm to grant an increase of Ten Dollars ($10) 


r month to each of the Fire Fighters of the 
epartment, said increase to date from the 
irst of January, 1927. The Mayor and Council 
ilso ares to recommend to the Mayor and 
Jouncil of 1928 a further increase of Five 
llars ($5) per month to each of the Fire 
ghters concerned, said increase, if granted, 
» begin on the first of January, 1928. This 
not preclude the Fire Fighters from ask- 
bg for a larger increase at that time if they 
0 desire. 
«f?) ‘The City agrees to grant to each man a 
loliday of two weeks instead of the one week 
ranted annually in recent years. 
-(3) The City further agrees to provide 
nterpanes, sheets and pillow-cases for the 
of the men in Fire Halls, and to be respon- 
ble for the laundering of the same. 
_ (4) In regard to lockers, trap-doors to keep 
moke out of the living quarters, better lights, 


a 


4 


ae 


¥ 


* 


“HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during January was 8, the same 
mber as in December. The time loss for 
he month was less than during January, 1926, 
g 4020 working days, as compared with 
) working days during the same month in 


Number | Number of} Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
4 disputes involved days 4 
Wlanhic hota. Sidvie = vids 8 261 4,020 
OL Ma sate aaa 8 167 3,778 
| ol 1] 823 9,769 


Er. - = 
he Record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
kes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stutis- 
al table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 

ther. Astrike or lockout, included as euch in the records 

i) jaar is a cessation of work involving six or 
ore employees at its commencement and lasting at least 
ing day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration 
utes involving less than six employees, are include: 
lished record only when ten days or more time 
ed, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
the Department, and the figures are given in the 
view. 


he figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 

knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
e information practically preclude probability of 
ns of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
g 9 small number of employees, or for a short period 
s frequently not received until some time after its 
em ent. 


n disputes, involving 161 workpeople, 
arried over from December, and one 


and more conveniences for the tidiness and com- 
fort of the men, the Mayor and Council agree 
to vote an unspecified sum of money which 
shall be spent by the Fire Committee after 
consultation with the Chief of the Department 
and representatives of the Fire Fighterg 
Union as to the ways wherein the money may 
be spent to the best advantage. 

(5) The members of the Fire Fighters 
Union No. 256, through their appointed repre 
sentatives, accept these terms of agreement and 
assure the City of their purpose to render 
efficient and loyal service. 


Adopted by the City Council January the 
twenty-first, 1927, and signed on their behalf by 


(Sgd.) A. W. Gray, Mayor. 
o W. H. Keary, City Olerk. 
WITNESSES: 


(Sgd.) A. M. Sanrorp, 
W. J. WHITESIDE, 
be R. P. PEerrirrece. 


Signed y the representatives 
Fighters’ Union No. 256: 


(Sgd.) Wurr1am Martruew, President, 
Tuos. A. Briaes, Sec.-Treas. 


of Fire 


WIFNESSES: 
(Sgd.) A. M. Sanrorp, 
! W. J. WHITESIDE, 
id R. P. PEtrirrece. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1927 


dispute commenced during January. Two of 
the disputes recorded as being carried over 
from December, the strike of electrotypers 
at Toronto, Ont., commencing December 20, 
1926, and the strike of coal miners at New- 
castle Creek, N.B., commencing December 14, 
1926, were not reported to the Department 
in time for inclusion in the January issue of 
the Lasour Gazette. One of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to January terminated during 
the month, and the strike which commenced 
during January also terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were on record six strikes and lockouts, 
as follows: Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man.; 
ladies’ clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s 
clothing workers, Montreal, P.Q.; cap makers, 
Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; and electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 
A dispute involving structural steel workers 
at Calgary, Alberta, during January has been 
reported to the Department but no informa- 
tion as to its nature or extent has yet been 
received. 


The record does not include minor disputes © 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have 
not yet declared them terminated. Informa- 


a a be 


A 
. 
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tion is available as to four such disputes, 
namely: moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 
1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., March 
24, 1925: men’s clothing workers, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. (formerly of Montreal), March 
19, 1926; and metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B., March 15, 1921. 

The strike which commenced during Janu- 
ary was for improved working conditions. 
The two strikes which terminated during the 
month were both substantially in favour of 
the employees. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in- addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Carp Makers, Toronto, Ont—In this dis- 
pute, which caused a cessation of work on 


¥ 
a na 


* 


of January there were, however, 
employees still on strike. 


Men’s Croruinc Workers, MontTREAL, ti 
—This dispute, which commenced July ~ 
1926, to secure union wages and working 
ditions in non-union shops, remained unt 7 
minated at the end of January, there bein 
two establishments still involved. The large 
factories and most of the other establishmena 
had settled with the union in August or 
agreeing to the conditions of the union. 
the end of January there were reported 
only thirty strikers involved. 


E.ecrroryPers, Toronto, Ont.—This dil 
pute, commencing on December 20, 1926, wa 
the result of a demand for the renewal of © 
union agreement which the employer refuse 


Ai 
we 


Svar --- isis 


on the ground that the union had not k 
the agreement ‘in the past. Shortly aftes 
wards the firm discharged several employes 
for engaging in union activity and the unid 
called out the other members employed the 
The employer was reported to have parti 
replaced the strikers during January. =~ _ 


August 27, 1926, involving upwards of ten 
employees, there was a demand for a union 
agreement providing for employment of 
members of the union only. The employer 
refused and the employees went on strike, the 
employer replacing them, and reporting a full 
stafi before the end of the year. At the end 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1927 


Number Time - 
Industry, occupation of loss in 
and locality employees working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to January, 1927. 


Minine, Non-rerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Newcastle Creek, 27, 675 |Commenced Dec. 14, 1926, against dischs 
N.B. employees. Work resumed Feb. 1, 1927, 
ployees except one reinstated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes): 


Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 25 250 Cofamenoed ha! 25, 1926, for shorter hours a» 
Clothing (including knitted goods): iggy FEI Untersninated ; 
*Ladies’ clothing workers, Tor- 6 150 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, ag 
onto, Ont. a pe of non-union conditions. Unte 
Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 30 720 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages” 
real, Que. ieee d conditions in non-union shops. Unte 
*Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 13 325 Commenced Ate. tA 1926, for employment of u 
mem on 
pene ne workers, Mont- 50 1,250 |Commenced Se; Sept. 26, 1006, ares TOOORMIMGRSRS ¢ 
Printing and Publishing: ne 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.. 10 250 |Commenced Dee. 20, 1926, against discharge of en 
ployees. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during January, 1927. 


TRADE— 


Teammates, Charlottetown, 100 400 |Commenced Jan. 6, 1927, for an extra coal she ve le 


Terminated Jan. ai 1927, in favour of emp! oy" 4 i 


*Reports indicate that the strikers h: it 
Pete iEokeaatntinn rand . ae fo ave been replaced, but there are ful ‘ number of employees 0 out an 
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~Cosn Miners, NEwcAstteE Creek, N.B— 
whis, the second dispute in the same mine 
recently, commenced December 14, 1926, the 
employer having discharged some miners, al- 
ing that they were advocating that the 
agreement settling the first dispute should be 
broken by the miners. It has been reported 
that the two miners discharged were the pre- 
siding officer and the secretary of the union, 
and a committee of the union opened nego- 
fiations with the employer, who thereupon 
discharged members of the committee. The 
Be members of the union employed in the 
Mine then ceased work and communicated 
with the Minister of Labour with the object 
= proceedings under the Industrial 


putes Investigation Act, 1907, as amended, 
Province of New Brunswick having passed 
necessary enabling legislation (Lasour 


SHE year 1926 was marked by less dis- 
turbance from strikes and lockouts than 


and numbers of employees involved being 
bout the same as in each year from 19238 to 


than 300,000, the lowest figure since 1916, 
less than im any year since 1900, except 
, 1904, 1905, 1915, and 1916. The notable 
ature of the year 1926 was the relatively 
mall amount of time loss due to strikes or 
ekouts in coal mines, in contrast with con- 
ions from 1922 to 1925 inclusive, a period 
arked by not only a large number of dis- 
tes in coal mines but by a series of disputes 
‘olving large numbers of miners for long 
tiods of time. 
‘The chief’ disputes during 1926 occurred in 
stablishments _manufacturing clothing and 
ots and shoes, nearly two-thirds of the time 
s for the year appearing in these two in- 
1 groups. There was also a substantial 
+ of time loss in logging and in mining. 
most important disputes during the year 
those of boot factory employees at Que- 
from May to September, involving 3,000 
loyees and causing a time loss of 88,677 
¢ days; men’s clothing factory workers 
ntreal, involving 5,000 employees from 
ily 26 to the end of the year, most of them 
ing ‘secured their demands and resumed 
rk in a few weeks; lumber workers in the 
et about Port Arthur, Ont., involving 700 
loyees and causing a time loss of 30,400 
days. In coal mining there were 
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any year since 1916, the number of disputes... 


, but the time loss in man workings days, _ 


: ite some involving large numbers 
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GazeTTE, June, 1926, page 549). The Minister 
then proposed that the parties to the dispute 
should re-open negotiations, and at the end 
of January a settlement was reached, all the 
employees except one being reinstated, work 
to be resumed February 1, 1927. 


TEAMSTERS, ‘CHARLOTTETOWN, (P.ELT.—On 
January 6, 1927, approximately one hundred 
teamsters ceased work in the hauling of coal 
because the coal dealers had refused to supply 
a man to shovel coal from the far end of each 
car as had been done by one of the dealers. 
After four days the dealers agreed to this, 
and it was arranged that in future when a 
dispute arose a period of three days would 
be allowed for negotiations between the firm 
involved and their pee. before a strike 
would be called. 


TRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1926 


of miners, but these lasted only a few days 
and so did not cause very much time loss. 

Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour Gazerre each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a réview of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during: the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour Gazerrr are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables and the annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazerte have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
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disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department. During 1926 
there was one such dispute, involving 3 em- 
ployees for one half day, making a time loss 
of one and a half working days. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED IN 1901-1926 
NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES 
coreg oe 
130000 
| NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO LOST oon 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO WON 
120000 
INDEFINITE sees 
110000 


100000 —AABpo_aaA 


90000 — Daa 


70000 


2. 

The figures in this report are inclusive i, 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken tos 
secure information practically preclude prob+ 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. & 
far as concerns figures given with respect toi 
duration of strikes, numbers of employeee 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always t 
secure exact information, but the estimates 
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made in such cases is the result of painstak- cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
ng methods in the collection of data, and, by multiplying the number of working days 
vith i increasing experience in dealing with the during which each strike lasted by the num- 
mibject it is believed that the statistics in- ber of employees involved in the dispute 
licate the conditions with reasonable pre- from time to time so far as known. 


LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
‘ EACH YEAR 1901-26 
i WORKING DAVS 


~ 4000 000 

* 

2 OTHER INDUSTRIES 

000 METALS MACHINERY ETC. 
MINES SMELTERS ETC. 

“ CLOTHING 

~ 3600000 TRANSPORTATION 

Rs BUILDING. AND CONSTRUCTION 

~ 3400000 

wv 

~ 3200000 

2 

o, 

~ 3000000 

} 

4 

g 2800 000 

a 

$ 2 600 000 

n 

> 

ef 

2400 000 


2 200 000 
~ 2.000000 _ 
1800 000 


- 1600 000 


NQQAARRRARRAARRARRRRRRRR NL 


1400 000}- : f We 


"1200 000 


+000 000 


- 800000 


ww 
Os 
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The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1923 and 1924, with very little time loss 
for 1926. In metal trades no great time loss 
appeared except in 1919, when the strikes in 
the métal trades in various cities and the 
general strike in Winnipeg in sympathy with 
the metal trades’ strike there, caused a time 
loss of about two million days. In 1918, 1920 
and 1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. In 
building and construction considerable time 
loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911 and 1919. 
In transportation there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen, 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop ma- 
chinists and in 1918 and 1919 due to numbers 
of strikes in street railway operation, as well 
as among freight handlers, in local transporta- 
tion, cartage, etc. The item “other industries” 
for 1926 included a comparatively large time 
loss in boot and shoe manufacturing. 


From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
periods of steadily rising prices and expand- 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY YEARS 


Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-| Begin- | Em- Em- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers| ployees loss in 
the the in- in- working 
year | year | volved| volved days 
104 104 273 28,086 632,311 
121 121 420 12,264 120, 940 
146 146 50,041 1,226,500 
9 99 575 16,482 65, 004 
9 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
141 141 | 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
149 144 825 36,224 621, 962 
68 65 175 25,293 708,285 
69 69 17,332 871,845 
84 82} 1,335 21,280 718,635 
99 96 5 30,094 2,046,650 
150 148 989 40,511 ,099, 208 
113 106 | 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
43 38 96 140 106,149 
75 74 271 21487 208,277 
148 141 714 48,32. 1,134,970 
96 191 766 68,489 63,341 
298 290 | 1,913 | 138,988 — 3,942,189 
272 1278 ut 886, 
145 138 907 930 956,46 
70 569 41,050 975,276 
DAR cesccuute q 91 77 419 32, 1494 
1 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
ut ’ 996 
24,142 »8ll 


Total..| 3,075*| 2, nd 17,514*| 885,627* 25, 159, 656 
*In these totals fe tes exten 
of a year are coun res for anus ding over the end 
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ing business, but were unsuccessful in 18 
1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in indus 
try. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does! 
it include disputes as to which informations 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, althoughl 
the unions or organizations concerned h 
not yet declared them terminated. In addi 
tion to the list in Table 10, information j 
available as to the following disputes of thisi 
nature, metal polishers, Sackville, N.B., Mare 
15,1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; 
cigarmakers at’ Montreal, March 24, 1925: 
hat and cap makers, Toronto, June 16, 1925; 
tailors, Toronto, Nov. 16, 1925; moulders. 
Guelph, June 2, 1924; moulders, Owen Soundi 
Jan. 19, 1925; moulders, Sarnia, March 8, 1925; 
upholsterers, Montreal, June 23, 1925. All but 
the first three, however, lapsed during 1926. 


TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


Disputes | berin-| Timelo 
volved 
— eb near P 
ployees invo! er- 
Num-j cent | Em- | Work- 
ing 
days 


5,000 and under 10,000. 1} 1-3) 5,000] 48,9 

2,500 and under 5,000. 2} 2-6) 7,090} 94,699 
1,500 and under 2,500. 1} 1-3} 1,500} 13,500 
1,000 and under 1,500. 1] 1-3) 1,050) 2,100 
500and under 1,000. 4) 5-2) 2,950) 40,660 
250andunder 500. 5} 6-5) 1,825} 11,200 
100andunder 250. 19} 24-6] 3,027] 47,347 

50andunder 100. 14) 18-2) 1,027) 25,71 
25andunder ‘50. 14] 18-2 489] 4,785) 
Giler 25. 50s .05 3 00d. 16] 20-8 184 7,856 


77| 100-0} 24,142 296,811] 10 F 


q 


TABLE III.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1 
TIME LOSS ee 


Period of working 
days lost 
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The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the year 
4 


. Eogging—The four disputes in the logging 
industry involved 1,250 employees, causing a 
time loss of 32,230 working days. All these 
disputes were to secure increases in wages and 
all but one were partially or substantially 
successful. The principal dispute was one in 

e vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont., involving 
6 employers and about 700 employees, be- 
een September 16 and November 8, causing 
, time loss of 30,400 days. This dispute was 
secure increases in wages and better work- 
ig conditions, and from time to time various 
employers agreed to increase the wages but 
ot always to the amount demanded, namely, 
per month. 


“TABLE IV._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 
“a DURATION 


“< 


Num- 


Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
; volved 
Period of Duration 
= Per 
Em- |} Work- | cent 
ployees| ing of 


days | total 


per 5 MAVEEE, places 5,297 3-5 
ys and under 10.. 7,363 11-4 
days and under 15.. 2-5 
ays and under 20.. 0-1 
ays and under 80.. 1-5 
| days and over...... 178, 440} 60-1 
ni erminated or in- 
BEEINIGC. ss ccc ssc eos 61,933} 20-9 
77| 100-0 24,142] 296,811) 100-0 


TA BLE V._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 
1 ; “PROVINCES 


‘ Num- 
Tai . Disputes | ber in-| Time loss 
. volved 
_ Province 
Per- Per 
cent Work- | cent 
ing of 


days | total 


em 


RoRNoD 
oConrnNa 


TABLE VI.STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


1926, BY 
INDUSTRIES 


Industry 
Per 
cent 
of 
total 
AIGRICUULOR Mase ts tees lea eel es nae | ee eee eed ee 
LOGGING weve . sepnies-os 10-9 
PISHINGAND URAPPING liane. cl'2.5 4 || schaneobas sees. tase 
MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING,......... 10-1 
MANUFACTURING:— 
Vegetable foods..... 0-0 
Tobureco and liquors... oe... ocu| weeeic car les cu can clewinoes 
Rubber products. . 0-4 
Other vegetable pro- 

MORE. crcaets aerate Lorsien falltrecetete | csremireraccil so ek ne eee 
Animal foods3. . $s...) Gatent een | ae ae |. ee 
Boots and shoes 

(other than rubber 

and felt)........... 33-7 
Fur and leather pro- 

ducts (other than 

boots and shoes) 5-3 
"DL OxtaleS ass ance 0-0 
Clothing, including| 

knitted goods..... 29-1 
Saw and planing mill 

products.%0m....3.. 0-1 
Other wood products 0-2 
a ie and publish-' 6% 
es steel and pro-' 

GUCEE* emits oie 4-1 
Othermetal products). f22.. .ifes Poems de ctercee| See UTE Dp owe 
Non-metallic mineral 

products... oc... 0-1 
Chemical and allied 

BLOCUGUBS Ss 53. osae os | aiopezidscbae's shale cA ata asc Fae enemies 


Miscellaneous pro- 
ducts, 1.6.8........].s0 few «| eee at es tie cw yes lls mpeaeeuenye: » fiseeaatenrets 
ConstRucTION:— 
Buildings and struc- 
ane A otis c(Galadanegepe. 


Railway construCtion]......|..... 
Shipbuilding 4, oa2t-h.i se emes 
Waterworks, gas and 
sewer construction. 
Miscellaneous con- 
struction,.<........ 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urinitims:— 
Steam railways......J--+-+-|-+-++-- 
Electric railways....]..-.-.|---.-+ 
Water transportation 
Local be oy IY 
Storag 
ncierasbs and tele- 


on a 


CE Dae Op eeD OF (cae orc| gion Nears [oes 


EXpress......-..eceee[eceess|eeeeeefes 
Bloctricity and ga8..|...---|....+-]-- 
Miscellaneous. ....¢..|--0+--[eceeee}eree d= 


Srey (reer (ees (en 
Beane ees ac 


ervice.....-|-+ Fale Pore o vids Pole efardiainihe © bisteia ie si]. delaras 
sat are Sete 3| 3-9 34] 15436] 0:8 


Custom and repair. i}... .c.fec..ce[evedeweslecsseceefernens 
Personal and do- 
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Mining-—All disputes in the industry 
occurred in coal mines, being 20 in number 
involving 8,895 employees, causing a time loss 
of 30,135 days. Only two of the disputes in- 
volved a large number of men and only one 
of the disputes lasted more than a few days. 
A number of these were strikes in Nova Scotia 
to prevent the employment of miners who 
were not members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which had an agreement with 
the employers, or miners who were members 
of another organization. These were substan- 
tially successful. The only dispute lasting 
more than a few days was that involving 
coal miners in the neighbourhood of Edmon- 
ton, Alta., lasting from July 1 to the end of 
August, the miners demanding an increase 
in wages and the recognition of their union. 
The employers refused the latter demand on 
the ground that this union had become affi- 
liated with a new organization, and also re- 
fused the wage increase. Shortly afterwards 
some of the mine operators settled with their 
employees on the basis of the same wages and. 
working conditions as before the strike, with- 
out recognition of the union, and later em- 
ployees returned to the other mines under 
similar conditions. 2 


Manufacturing—Most of the disputes in 
this industry occurred in establishments con- 
nected with the manufacturing of men’s cloth- 
ing, furs and boots. Nearly all of these dis- 
putes were to maintain union conditions, to 
secure union wage scales and workihg con- 
ditions, or to secure union agreements and 
recognition of the union. The most import- 
ant of these dipsutes was in Montreal, where 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers called 
out on strike at the end of July all the work- 
ers under its jurisdiction, in order to main- 
tain the wages and working conditions pro- 
vided for in agreements already in force and 
to secure agreements in other establishments. 
A number of employers were reported to be 
violating the terms of the agreements, 
especially by sending out work to non-union 
contract shops. As a result of the dispute 
the majority of the establishments entered 
into agreements with the union within a short 
time, and from time to time before the end 
of the year other establishments followed, 
and at the end of the year it was reported 
that there were only two employers having a 
dispute with the union. During the year both 
at Montreal and Toronto there were a num- 
ber of strikes against violations of agree- 
ments in men’s clothing factories. There 
were disputes involving two women’s cloth- 
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ing factories and there were disputes involv 
ing corset makers, cap makers, milline 
workers, and embroidery workers. » 
There were also a number of disputes, in- 
volving a relatively small number of em- 
ployees for a few days, in saw mills, sash anc 
door factories, printing establishments, found- 
ries, etc. One of these involved 40 pressmen 
and bookbinders in an alleged lockout, the 
employer having made an agreement with 
another organization to employ only its mem- 
bers, dismissing those employees who woul 
not join it. The unions to which the dis- 
missed employees belonged did not call | 
the dispute until the middle of September. 
A dispute involving moulders in Vancouver 
and New Westminster, -B.C., lasted from 
April to August, the employees demanding 
increase in wages from $5.70 per day to $7. 
Through the mediation of the Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour a com= 
promise was reached at $6 per day. + 
Construction—The most important 
putes in this industry occurred at Vancouve 
carpenters attempting to secure a 5 day wee 
instead of a 54 day week of 44 hours. Em 
ployees in certain other building trades wen 
on strike in sympathy with the carpenters. 
Through the mediation of the Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour a com- 
promise was reached, the carpenters receiving 
an increase of 50 cents per day, the 44 hour 


also went on strike for an increase in wages 
of $1 per day and for the employment 
union members only. Through the mediation — 
of the Fair Wages Officer of the Department — 
of Labour some of the employers granted 

these demands but others refused and replace 
the strikers. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—The 
only disputes in this industry were those in- 
volving longshoremen, none of them lasting — 
more than a few days nor involving a large 
number of employees. 


Service —The only disputes in this in. | 
volved stage hands and musicians in Chead es. 
One of these occurred in Vancouver involving 
stage hands, another involving musicians in the _ 
same theatre who went out in sympathy with — 
the stage hands. After some months the theatre 
concerned closed down. The other dispute in 
volved musicians at Windsor and Walkerville, — 
Ont., demanding changes in wages and hours. 
Within two days the employees won the: 

demands, 
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(a) Each party alleged the other had violated the agreement, the employees ceasing work, 


(e) Lapsed at the end of November. 


(f) Lapsed in September. 


(6) Employment conditions no longer affected, but union has not yet called off the strike. 
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(9) Increase in wages later, on some work, was understood to be likely and was 
received in September. 


began. 


(c) Most of the establishments and employees affected signed union agreement shortly after strike 
(d) Lapsed at the end of July. 


Addendum on Strikes and Lockouts 
in Other Countries 1919-1926 


The accompanying table gives the princi- 
pal figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada since 1919, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in man 
working days in those countries for which such 
figures are available. 

In some of these countries figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given have been included 
together. The practice varies greatly in the 
various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year, with those beginning 
during the year.. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of man working days lost, 
are not given, or are given only by years and 
not by months. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 


A table of figures as to strikes in China is 
added, but is the only example of statistics 
of strikes and lockouts compiled by other than 
a governmental authority. This table is taken 
from a study of industrial disputes in China 
from 1918 to 1925 made by Ta Chen, Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology, Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, an account of which was published in - 
the October, 1926 number of the Monthly 
Labour Review issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. As no official 
statistics on this subject were available, the 
information was secured chiefly from the news- 
papers published in the principal cities, that 
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for the period 1918-1923 being secured chiefly 
from one Shanghai daily paper, the Shun Pao, 
the oldest newspaper printed in the Chinese 
language. Professor Ta Chen. states that the 
strike as a method for improving the work- 
ers’ condition is still new in. China. It is 
understood that the figures cover the strikes 
of importance in recent years and the accom- 
panying table is the summary table published. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1926 : 


Time loss 

Number of | Employees | - cf 

Year disputes involved | ™ pond king 
ys 

CANADA 
SSS ee ee ee Se ee See ee ee 
(c) (e) (e) 
1990 Sete. ot eae, Bee 298 138,988 3,942,189 


52,150 


(a) (e) @) 
4,160,348 


i ey 


Sr a 
teem ree eee 
Ce a 


43 ,523 
26,308 


eee e ew eeeee 
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Reference is made to the “May 30, 1925, 
affair in Shanghai” which was a series of 
strikes constituting something in the natured 
of a general strike in sympathy with a strike 
of 55,000 cotton mill employees for recognition 
of their union. There occurred anti-foreign 
riots and demonstrations resulting in deaths 
of Chinese and foreigners. The cotton mill 


employees secured recognition. t 


Number of | Employees 
disputes involved 


Urueuay 


(d) 


tet ewe wee, 


. 
: 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


BE oie wn ges wits _ 68 37,000 
51,000 

2,673 ,000 

1,082,000 

1,052,000 

1,002,000 

1,002,000 

903 ,000 

801,000 

453,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-26—C'on. 


. Number of | Employees | /ime loss 
, Year : = in working 
: disputes involved dave 
—— 
: Brierum 
NE 
« (b) (e) 
BM Heke ost es 23. 372 G4 O80 IME os ecco 
See Gee ed 517 298) 192 le oc RE aden e 
Pe 258 197,903 Veet sp sseee 
a ee 172 85,605: - 25 Seana: Fas 
ee 168 Re eae 
Meroe cee ao ee geld es 188 BATES] | cece eee as 
eictas « daiatasz.ais,« slates 112 BT O88 4. castes see 
OS (ce) 12 18,742 407 ,861 
PRG. sc haha): chois's (c) 13 18 ,400 837 ,008 
IE ee (e) 11 7,570 179 ,659 
mee April... i. occ... (c) 18 10,408 77,637 
¥ ae eee (c) 13 3,980 41,195 
Ue (c) 22 4,109 3,784 
BE SULY 2. 5 sae ae (c) 26 25 ,309 135 ,566 
BATE cs. fcteinenie ner (ec) 20 11,079 38,980 


4 : BULGARIA 


é. (a) (e) 
a 
Ere eae eee 193 15,396 297,778 
pes | Segoe Be caedes 59 2,640 22,602 
2 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
, (d) (f) 
19 356 150,466 | 1,949,120 
247 300,730 | 2,530,607 
202 72,632 521,534 
280 186,048 | 1,118,660 
DENMARK . 
(a) (e) 
472 35,575 877,548 
243 21,965 690,089 
110 48,147 | 1,321,184 
31 48,859 | 2,272,054 
58 1,941 19,677 
71 9,758 175 ,090 
48 102,331 | 4,138,486 
(a) (g) 
39 4,065 160,130 
146 
76 
53 
50 
31 
38 
4 
3 
6 
6 
15 
15 
23 
27 
19 
16 
im 


Number of | Employees Time loss 
Year disputes involved | ™ po 
ays 
EsrHonia 
ee ee ee 
(d) (e) 
IGOIN rages toon et aes 53 5,156 7,859 
LDA rents sieateetres 29 5 263 42,162 
1A FS re CR ap cn tas 33 3 ,492 10,299 
DDT ee ee MRR 16 1,568 4,831 
LOAD en oltre ota acehare canals 15 904 2,538 
FRANCE 
(2) (e) 
ISTO see cg seas eee 2,026 1,150,718 15,478 ,318 
1SBO boss. . RT cee 1,832 1,316 ,559 23 ,112 038 
ga ae errr Reais 47, 402 ,377 7,027,070 
Wok seeersec ct peek oes 665 290 ,326 3,035 ,493 
MQeS ceannsse co55 oo ones 1,068 330 ,954 4,172,398 
TOD icin ale wae ciation 1,272 CTV Seen Ae es 
19265. sete aesreee cst 923 TIBSS70, [Pus cores 
1926—Jan.... Ssscaee es 125 £35158: |), eta streets 
1S Oohnn Aer Gone 197 SOTGSU- lect cnaneaenis 
Maris se rns Sag. 285 Os LATO Res Sosa ciate 
April, 52 scitest sic 198 5G,j041-|... ostive oetetes 
MAY. ct osamseee 192 CR Se a os oie 
WUNO,:: .5 age oas 144 22), 8384 | occiceeye soe : 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
DR ELEY CGaeeoc soagce Gi) 4,970 | 4,706,269 | 48,067,180 
1920S resreeree (i) 8,800 | 8,823,977 | 54,206,942 
pS i ee ee ee ood (i) 5,228 2,042,372 | 30,067,894 
TODD. ie ararare wish chapters i) 5,361 2,321,597 | 29,240,740 
DOOR meuris eisiste sinks «mins ti) 2,209 2,097 ,922 15,171,773 
LODE Recon tice ise Saisie G) 2,012 1,634,317 | 36,023,143 
LOZE sone setsai bare aie tiere G) 1,766 758 ,071 16 ,855 ,856 
1926—Ist qr........... (b) 81 21,477 560 ,338 
Dia sar Asean wales (h) 106 10,896 278 ,263 
BLO GL st «os eee: (h) 81 10 ,187 186 ,328 
TTaty 
(d) (k) (g) 
LOTS See es osbeaea toca 1,671 | 1,054,260 | 18,998,236 
TGQ 007 S35. trees ee 1,897 | 1,286,066 16 ,609 ,559 
TODD ERE Foc: otek 1,111 704 ,843 8 ,555 ,209 
WOE oe sesso Rote vate 589 441,602 6,964 442 
1928 se eects assem 214 73 ,248 447 437 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
ALOT aera sipiecenteietery 649 61,700 1,094,700 
481 66 ,500 2,333 ,900 
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Time loss Time loss 
Empl : 7 Number of Employees | ; 
Year gh acy cos hak ini im wipe Year disputes | involved | ™ Angi +. 
Norway SwirzrR,aNnp 4 
(d) (g) (d) (e) 
MOL xs «oct sine ot come 89 154,421 3,085,742. | 1910. 55... .04-c500mn-] | 98%... 1 91,204 1. ce ee . 
OAR iacitic uate oeer 26 2,168 OL, S80 | 19208595 22. eee ‘a 
Ls ee ee 57 24,965 796, 2745) 1921)... suet seem cace| 3 gap SS | 0d 2, 280.4 
Le RE p< ah cca 61 63,117 5 152,386 | $1088.26 Ph eee 
Mr ee ae ale 84 13,752 667,000 | 1923.00. acecracs|) Tce 24: [eens bendy wae 
ceoccrssntokemeae-| d weg 00 |. - O.aek icc, 
a Sourn Arrica ‘ 
(e) STS te 
(a) (g) 
510,400 [a aossnceerces 
607 ,268 4,688,744 1 1919, 02 >. ee 47 23,799 537,1 
849 464 6,381 5199)" 1990; 55..., . 2. 66 105,658 
581,685 7,437, 3200 141 1990-5 scien 25 9,892 
149,574 1,322,000) )) 1999.°0".... Loeeeeee, 12 29,001 
25,440 139,220 


EAR Atte > 157,591 
Ree ee Ss 554 155.566 
1,702,402 | i991... .. || vt A RE: 624 165,101 
90; 592") ) 1999. fin) Beats 445 114,332 
206.2286 IN 1098 5 ou do ie 274 76,321 
200, O85: {4 1995 terror 504 152,446 
10 ba ae 499 176,746 
209,891 | 1996—ist gr........... 88 ,093 
2nd qr.......... 75 40,153 
en ae een A (ae SS | Sa ee Tog ee 
4 Spain 
New ZEALAND 
(d) (e) 
Aig te ss 2.828. Fie 403 178,496 | 4,001,278 (b) (g) 
TTP i an Re ke 424 244,684 | 7,261,762 | 1) s S 
TT oie aes ME RL 233 83,691 | 2,802,209 | 1919................. 0801 aaa 
rt» iia RST 5 429 119,417 | 2°672/567 4 vere tees ees 77 15, 138 
led ih 411] 120,568 | 3027/26 a Peete ee ee sees 


tees 


Ail: #i<'s sy AahY ERK 440 81,041 2,295,900 q inni 
nae 480 | 139,099 | 8,042; 500 gg St pega 
Meee a cet 302] 75,670 | 2,674,580 | Cpunting disputes not stat 
LOMB. ceweeeessedeerass 206 102,898 6,907,390 A sire Snciae 
NG 7 See imee ey 230} 145,778 | 2'559'700 | (2) ,Preli G) Enid 
es reported. { 


Cuina—Nomber or Strikes AND STRIKERS AND DURATION oF STRIKE, BY YEars, 
(Figures in parenthesis include the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai) 


for which Average 


Strikes 
Year Total number number | for which 
rere ofstrikers | number | of strikers duration 

ce) rikes 


was of strikers | per dispute 
reported 


7] 892,219 
(1,273,706) 


111,527 war : 
(159,213) | BBS bias aoe 


a 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


y 


*J*HE Department of Public Works and 
Labour of the Province of Quebec 
recently published a report covering the 
operations of the twelve-month period ended 
June 30, 1926. An account of the various 
functions of this Department was given in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, April 1925, page 354. These 
functions include the supervision of all pro- 
ceedings under the Quebec Trades Disputes 
‘Act; the inspection of industrial establish- 
ments from the standpoint of the worker's 
‘safety and health; the carrying out of the 
policy of the provincial government requiring 
the payment of fair wages for work performed 
under government contracts; superintending 
Hicensed registry offices for domestic servants; 
administering the Boiler Inspection Act; 
superintending the inspection of foundries; 
‘and supervising juvenile employment by 
‘Means of educational certificates issued to 
children under 16 years of age. 

~The Deputy Minister, Mr. Louis Guyon 
‘given an encouraging view of the Depart- 
‘ment’s work:—“Since 1888,” he says, “our 
“Department has carried on its work of 
teform, convinced of the usefulness and great 
Reece and economical value of its 
Mission and confident of having the approval 
of the heads of industries, whose inte!ligent 
co-operation has now made us forget the 
difficulties of the first years.” He emphasizes 
he humanitarian aspect of the work. “To 
ention only the laws bearing solely upon the 
elfare, health and safety of workmen in the 
ndustrial establishments, measures which were 
velcomed at the time as a deliverance and a 
iarantee for the future, it is undeniable that 
tories and small workshops even are now 
anized with much greater care for the 
orkmen’s health and comfort.” 

The increase in population and in the 
number of factories and the concentration of 
abour in large towns have added to the duties 
the Labour Department, but the chief 
actor in its development is stated to have 
een the constant demands for legislation that 
been presented by labour organizations 
he province. .It is claimed that the 
Department now represents the principle of 
ght relations as between employers and 
people, while industrialism is “ever more 
rbed by economic problems and competi- 
” Tn regard to the recent application in 
province of the principle of minimum 
for female employees, the Deputy 
says:— Another rung in the ladder 
‘corms was that of the minimum salary 
gs and women employed in industries; 


a measure which is receiving unanimous public 
approval. Its application is attended with 
many difficulties and it will have to be applied 
with every moderation to be successful. The 
spirit of justice characterizing the relations 
between the heads of industries and the 
workmen of our Province promises the success 
of this important reform.” 

A force of twelve male and three female 
inspectors is maintained to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Industrial Establishments and 
Public Buildings Act. The inspectors also 
devote considerable time to the registration 
of children between the ages of 14 and 16, 
who are forbidden to work in factories unless 
they hold school certificates. The total 
number of children registered under this 
provision during the twelve months covered 
by the report was 2,562, of whom 1,982 were 
in Montreal, 165 in the district around 
Montreal, and 415 were in Quebec City and 
district. 

Notice of accidents were received by the 
Department during the year as follows:— 
Fatal accidents, 36 (of which 24 were in the 
Montreal division) ; serious accidents, 126; and 
slight accidents, 1,203. There were also 100 
unclassified accidents reported from the 
Eastern Townships. 

The Stationary Engineers’ Branch reported 
a total of 6,223 new certificates and graduation 
for engineers of all classes and for firemen. 

The inspection of boilers is now carried on 
more thoroughly than in the past. The report 
refers to recent action that has been taken 
to bring Quebec into line with the other 
provinces in the matter of boiler inspection, 
and so to put an end to the once common 
practice of selling second-hand boilers which 
are bought by inexperienced users and have 
later to be condemned by the inspectors. 
“The reports of our inspectors,” it is stated, 
“ere full of not very edifying details of the 
frauds of the sellers of old boilers.” 

The report of the Electricians’ Branch 
notes a cessation of accidents due to 
defective installations in public buildings and 
industrial establishments, the improvement 
being attributed to the higher qualifications — 
now required for electricians’ certificates. 
Further “by supplying an excellent inspection 
service free to churches, schools and religious 
institutions and thus affording greater protec- 
tion to human life, the government has 
accomplished a work of great interest to the 
public.” He 
' The report pays a tribute to the work of 
the Employment Service, which, it states, “ is 
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contributing so largely to the economic 
welfare and social peace of the Province.” 
In accordance with the present policy of the 
Department no new licenses were granted for 
licensed registry offices. It is anticipated that 
most of the work of these offices will be 
absorbed in time by the Provincial Employ- 
ment Service, leaving only a few licensed 
registries to do business with foreign workmen. 
Municipalities are now imposing a tax on 
private agencies, and municipal collectors, 
aided by the police, will henceforth take a 
share in their control. Under the former 
system the supervision of these concerns was 
increasingly difficult. There are five employ- 
ment offices, which are situated at Montreal, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers-and Hull. 
Judged by the reports of these offices indus- 
trial conditions in the province were very 
satisfactory during the period reviewed. The 
number of workpeople placed in positions 
during the twelve-months’ period was 23,617, 
the highest yet reached by the Service. 
Building operations were the largest con- 
tributors of business, followed in order by 
lumbering, erection of hydro-electric plants, 
railway maintenance, and by the clothing, 
shoe, textile and rubber industries. The 
Service now makes use of the services of 
agent or solicitors, who last year visited over 
2,000 employers, and from them numerous 
applications for workpeople were received. 

The Fair Wages officer, Mr. Alfred Robert, 
intervened during the year in a case involving 
carpenters and joiners employed by sub- 
contractors on the new Montreal Court House, 
The workmen demanded an hourly rate of 65 
cents, which was finally agreed to by the 
employers. A complaint by painters employed 
on the Bordeaux Gaol was also adjusted 
satisfactorily, 

Complaints were received during the year 
that certain hotel proprietors were violating 
the law which requires that employees shall 
have one day of rest in each week, and the 
Inspector of Hotels and Restaurants succeeded 
in securing its observance. 

The report of the registrar of councils of 
Conciliation and Arbitration under the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act notes a decline in the 
number of disputes in the province. An 
arbitration commission was appointed in 
connection with a dispute between the Quebec 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Brother- 
hood of Leather Cutters, the Shoe Lasters’ 
Protective Union and the National Brother- 
hood of Shoemaking Machinists. The com- 
Mision, composed of Tepresentatives of both 
parties, with an independent chairman, failed 
to reach an agreement and presented majority 


and minority reports. The registrar intervene 
also in a dispute involving the employees in 
the Montmorency Falls cotton mills. 


Lasour Gazerre, March 1925, se 
“Government intervention in Labour Disputes 
in Canada,” as follows:— 4 

The 


employees or by the 
cerned. A further 
registrar in requiring him to proffer his 
services as mediator without waiting for a 


, council y 
disputes was never established, no nominations 


amendment of 1903 except in one instance, the 
only one in which the provision for conciliation 
councils was utilized. e 
operation of the Act state that the members 
of the two 


however, appear to 
arbitration under the Act. j 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration reports _ 
a few disputes each year in g 

intervened as 
successful in many cases. 


recently voted to erect at Columbia a permanent 
eadquarters building especially suited to its 


burg o posite the State Capitol. It foretells a 7 
day when in every State in this great Union 
the teachers will own a beautiful ) 
the home of their professional ‘work ‘and the 
1 of their unique service to society, 
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"RATES OF ASSESSMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1927 


pas Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, in conformity with the 

rovisions of the Act, recently prepared an 
timate of the assessments necessary to 
rovide funds in each of the industrial classes 
overed by the Act sufficient to meet all 
aims for compensation payable during the 
msuing year. The rates of assessment for 
927, per $100 of payroll, show a few changes 
om the rates for 1926 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
anuary, 1926, page 20). These changes avis 
gnificance as indicating to some extent the 
ature of the accident record in each group 
nm which the assessment is based. The 
aes remain unchanged from those of 

year for the larger industrial groups, the 
jal mining rate continuing at $5; saw-mills 
$4.50; logging operations at $4.25; manu- 
eture of steel and iron products at $1.50 
olts, nuts, nails or screws and wire at $2); 
eel shipbuilding and repairing at $2.50; 
ection of steel buildings at $7; bricklaying 
3 , $3; railway construction at $3 50; railway 
oo and maintenance at $1.50, etc. 

The principal changes in the rates for 1927 
ompared with 1926 are as follows:— 
Stone dressing or cutting, marble works or 
le monument business—increased from 50 
to 70 cents. 
‘he battery service group (formerly rated 
$2) and the wagon and carriage shop and 
acksmith group (formerly rated at $1.25) 
transferred to the Garage Repair Shop 
up, the rate for the latter group being 
sed from $1.10 to $1.25. 


A - Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
3 British ee Saeameey sent out to 


ion with the Act. The circular points 
tl hat, while during the ten years that have 


rally have one a working knowledge 
its provisions and of its benefits, there 
stil some requirements of the law which 
“aa ‘understood, Wier ies by 


Bakeries, including delivery, are raised from 
60 cents to 70 cents. Manufacture of biscuits, 
confectionery, chocolates and cocoa is now in 
this group. 

Manufacture of beverages of all kinds, also 
vinegar, etc., increased from $1.50 to $2. 


Sugar refineries, increased from $1.75 to $2. 


Junk business (shop only), increased from 
$1 to $1.75. 

Bill posting and erection of bill boards, 
laying hardwood floors when separate work, 
lathing, tile and marble setting (formerly 80 
cents); glazing, decorating and renovating, 
painting (formerly 90 cents); electric wiring 
of buildings, installation of lighting fixtures, 
gas or steam fitting and plumbing—these are 
now classed together with a general rate of 
$1. 

Chimney stacks, towers or blast furnaces 
when separate work, fire escapes, erection of 
windmills (formerly rated at $3) are now 
added to the same group as_ installation, 
erection and repairs of high steel chimneys, 
stacks, elevated water tanks, etc; painting 
high steel structures; elevated tanks, flagstaffs 
or steeples, this whole group being rated at 
$5. 

Trenching less than 6 feet for gas pipes etc., 
reduced from $1.75 to $1.50. 

Express companies, reduced from 80 cents to 
60 cents. 

Fishing vessels, etc., 


reduced from $2 to 
$1.75. : 


Thee COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
‘Board Explains Main Provisions of Act 


recently commenced. The explanations are 
as follows:— 


1. Any employer engaging in an industry 
which is within the scope of the Act is required 
to register with the Board by filing an estimate 
of his probable pay-roll for the current year. 
This is necessary no matter how few employees 
he may have, or how short the period of their 
employment. Jailure to do so renders him 
liable for the cost of all accidents occurring 
previous to his registration, : 


2. The amount of assessments podiiced from 
the employer in any class depends directly upon 
the cost of the accidents in that particular class, 
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so that to the exact extent to which you prevent 
accidents, you reduce assessments upon your 
class, with a consequent saving in cost to you. 
You should familiarize yourself with the Acci- 
dent Prevention Regulations. Failure to com- 
ply with necessary Accident Prevention require- 
ments makes you responsible for additional 
assessments as well as the cost of each accident 
occurring as a result of such failure. 


3. Assessments are based on the estimated 
payroll of each employer and are called up in 
instalments as the money is needed to pay the 
cost of accidents that have occurred. Only 
enough instalments are requested as are needed 
to pay for the year’s accidents. These instal- 
ments do not cover any particular definite por- 
tion of the year. When the operation ceases, 
or the end of the year comes, an audit is made 
of the payrolls and an adjusted assessment is 
sent out for the under-payment or a credit is 
given for the over-payment. Proper payrolls 
are required to be kept for production when 
asked for. 


4, All employers whose operations are under 
the Act are required to deduct from the wages 
of their employees one cent for each day or part 
of a day worked by them, and to remit the same 
to the Board for the credit of the Medical Aid 
Fund, on the first days of January, April, July 
and October of each year (covering the previous 


three month period), without any notice from 
the Board. 


5. Your special attention is called to the 
“Optional Protection” clause. The employer, 
members of his family (defined by the Act to 
include wife, husband, father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, stepfather, stepmother, 
son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step- 
son, stepdaughter, brother, sister, half-brother, 
and half-sister, and a person who stood in loco 
parentis to the workman), or partners in a 

m, are not covered under the Act except by 
special application. If it is desired that the 
employer personally, or any members of his 
family referred to above and employed by him, 
be entitled to the same benefits under the Act 
as are afforded the workmen, a request should 
be made for the proper form on which to make 
application for such protection. This applies 
_ only where the employer is an individual or a 
partnership. In incorporated companies all em- 

Ployees are automatically covered, including 


shareholders who are actively engaged in the 
business. 


6. The Act provides that on failure to make 
payment of, assessments when due a penalty of 
5 per cent is imposed for the first month of de- 
fault, and 1 per cent for each additional month 
thereafter, together with the costs of any acci- 
dents occurring during any period of delin- 
quency. ; 


7. The injured workman (except those cov- 
ered by Approved Medical Aid plans); has the 
right to select his own doctor. Employers are 
requested not to interfere with this right. 
Should a change of doctor be desired by the 
workman, written permission for change must 
first be obtained from the Board. 


8. First Aid equipment should be maintained 
in accordance with the First Aid Regulations, 
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and be readily accessible at all times. Prompt 
use of this service will prevent trifling injurie« 
from developing into costly claims. 


9. When medical treatment is necessary tht 
employer is required to provide the injur 
workman with immediate transportation to tht 
nearest place where proper treatment is availi 
able for the particular injury sustained. e 


10. All accidents should be thoroughly it 
vestigated by the employer, or responsibl 
official and his report, containing complete ano 
accurate particulars, should be submitted ad 
once. Information so supplied is treated a 
strictly confidential. The practice of permit ting 
junior officials to complete employer’s report 
on accidents is dangerous. A report on you 
behalf favourable to a claimant is tantamoumn 
to a request to the Board to pay the cost of thi 
accident. The person signing your repol 
should be a person whom you would entrus 
with handling your funds. The cost of ¢ 
allowed fixes absolutely the amount which it i 
necessary to collect from employers by way c 
assessments, 


11. Although the term “reserves” as used i 
the Act has been dwelt upon in each of ou 
annual reports and explained by circular le ber 
sent to all employers on numerous occasion 
there still persists some misunderstanding i 


contingency fund. It does not contain one cer 
of “undivided profits,” or “surpluses,” or a 
there in it any moneys set aside to meet an ic 
pated accidents. The Act provides 
“capitalized reserves” be set aside “ sufficier 
to meet the periodical payments of compens 
tion occurring in future years in respect of 
accidents which occur during the year.” — 
accidents which occur in any given yea 
required to be paid for in full out of fu 
collected from employers operating in the yea 
Employers commencing business in the yee f 
come are therefore not required to bear a@ 
part of the burden of accidents occurring pri 
to the year in which they begin. Let us illu 
trate this point as it applies to fatal cases. 
workman is killed on October Ist, 1926, le: 
a wife and four young children. The pensio 
computed for the widow, calculated on stati 
tical tables to be exactly sufficient, using bor 
principal and interest, to pay her a pension 
$35 per month until death or remarriage. 

further sum is calculated for each child to pz 
it a pension of $7.50 per month until it reach 
the age of 16 years, or previously dies. : 

sums are added together, and the total amout 
of, say, $8,397.11 is forthwith taken out 

current funds collected in 1926 and invested f 
the dependents in securities permitted 
the “Trustee Act.” During 1926 the + 
and children are paid $195, being three mor ty 
pension, and the balance of the moneys whii 
belong to them remains in their Pension i 
serve Account, to be paid to them as requir1 
by the Act in monthly instalments through ti 
years to come. Similar procedure is follows 
in permanent disability cases. The only fun 
in the pension reserves are moneys belongii 
to dependents and crippled workmen in respe 
of accidents which have already occurred. J 
“reserves” are accumulated under the Act 


q 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Resolutions of Sub-Committee of Imperial Conference 


PEE report of the Proceedings of the 
' Imperial Conference, 1926, which was 
id before the Dominion Parliament at its 
ening in December, 1926, contains a section 
aling with the subject of workmen’s com- 
msation, and refers to a special sub- 
mmittee which was appointed, under the 
airmanship of the Secretary of State for 
ome Affairs, to consider the present position 
regard to the Resolutions of the Imperial 
sonomic Conference of 1923 on the subject 
‘workmen’s compensation. The text of these 
ssolutions appeared in the Lasour ‘GAzerTE 
‘January, 1924, as follows:— 


(1) Non-resident workmen—That this Im- 
rial Economic Conference, taking note of the 
isting restrictions in the workmen’s compensa- 
m laws of certain parts of the British Empire 
~the payment of benefits to workmen and 
eir dependents on the ground of non-residence 
the State in which the accident happened, 
d having regard to the tendency of such 
strictions to discourage movement within the 
mpire, is of opinion that no British subject 
10 is permanently incapacitated, and no de- 
ndent of a British subject who has been killed, 
“accident due to his employment in any part 
“the Empire should be excluded from any 
nefit to which he would otherwise be entitled 
er the Workmen’s Compensation law of that 
of the Empire on the ground of his re- 
al to or residence in another part of the 
ire. 

) Seamen.—That this Imperial Economic 
nference, having had its attention drawn to 
ies where British sailors injured by accident 
le serving on ships registered in some part of 
2 Empire have had no claim to compensation 
ing to the law of that part of the Empire 
ing restricted, in its application to seamen, to 
sidents occurring within territorial waters 
other limited area, is of opinion that the 
vernment.of any such part of the Empire 
ld ensure that the benefits of its compensa- 
n law will extend to all accidents to seamen 
ving on ships registered within such part of 
> Empire wherever the ship may be when 
accident takes place. And furthermore the 
erence invites the Government of any 
tish Colony or Protectorate where there is a 
sister of shipping, but where legislation giv- 
“compensation rights to seamen does not at 
= exist, to consider the adoption of such 
lation. 


(3) Aliens—That this Imperial Economic 
erence, taking note of the disabilities im- 
under the Workmen’s Compensation laws 
‘ain foreign countries on British subjects 
ig in those countries and their dependents 
es each Government of the Empire, regard 
g had to its own particular conditions, to 
er the possibility of adopting in workmen’s 
wensation legislation, the principle of reci- 
ity, that is, that the benefits of such legis- 

should be accorded to subjects of foreign 
upon the condition that and to the 


dependants. 


extent to which such foreign countries accord 
reciprocal treatment to British subjects. 

The sub-committee came to the conclusion 
that with certain minor exceptions the laws of 
the various parts of the Empire now conform 
generally to the principle of Resolution I of 
the 1923 Conference, namely, that no British 
subject who is permanently incapacitated, and 
no dependent of a British subject who has 
been killed, by accident due to his employment 
in any part of the Empire, should be excluded 
from any benefit to which he would otherwise 
be entitled under the workmen’s compensation 
law in force there, on the ground of removal 
to, or residence in, another part of the Empire. 
The Conference took note of the position. 

With regard to Resolution IT of the 1923 
Conference, relating to ‘compensation in 
respect of accidents to British sailors occurring 
outside the territorial waters of the part of 
the Empire in which their ship is registered, 
the sub-committee found that such compen- 
sation was provided for in the laws of most 
of the Dominions and India as well as 
Great Britain, but called attention to certain 
exceptions. 

The position in regard to the treatment 
of aliens was reconsidered in the light of 
the International Draft Convention and 
Recommendation adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 1925. The 
conclusion was reached that the adoption by 
all parts of the Empire of a common policy 
based on this Draft Convention would conduce 
to the removal of disabilities still imposed 
under the workmen’s compensation laws of 
certain foreign countries on British subjects 
residing in those countries and on their 
The Conference accordingly 
adopted the following resolution on this 
subject :— 

The Conference, taking note of Resolution 
III of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, 
on the subject of workmen’s compensation and 
the Draft Convention on. Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as re- 
gards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 
which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1925, recommends that 
the governments of the several parts of the Em- 
pire should consider the desirability of giving 
effect, in so far as they have not already done 
so, to the principle of the Draft Convention in 
their workmen’s compensation legislation. 


As regards the administration of compensa- 
tion moneys, it appeared that the courts of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
generally speaking of the other parts of the 
Empire, have at present no authority to 
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transfer or receive for administration com- 
pensation money awarded in any part of 
the Empire ‘other than their own. The 
Conference adopted the following resolution :— 


The conference, taking note of the difficulties 
arising under the law relating to workmen’s 
compensation in the administration of money 
awarded in one part of the Empire to bene- 
ficiaries resident or becoming resident in 
another part of the Empire, is of opinion that 
arrangements should be made between the 
different parts of the Empire whereby any sum 


PROPOSED BUILDING TRADES 


MPLOYERS and employees in the 
building trades in New Zealand recently 
prepared a plan for the establishment of a 
national council for the industry, to include 
all trades to which an apprenticeship has been 
served. The Parliament of the Dominion will 
be asked to enact the necessary legislation. 
The council would be composed of represent- 
atives of unions of employers and employees 
in the industry in equal numbers, with power 
to co-operate with experts and with Govern- 
ment representatives. The duty of the council 
would be:— 

(1) To promote continuous and progressive 
improvement of the industry and to advance the 
well-being and status of all connected with it. 

(2) To arrange for and carry out the regis- 
tration of all now engaged in the industry, 
employers and employees, and to provide that 
no person be in future admitted to registration 
in the industry as an employer or employee un- 
less he shall have first satisfied the council in 
a manner to be hereafter provided as to his 
fitness for admission to the industry. 

(3) Registration to be granted to all who on 
the passing of the Act have been engaged in the 
industry in New Zealand for the six months 


Coal Movements at Montreal in 1926 


The President of the Montreal Harbour 
Commission recently outlined the movements 
of the coal trade at the port of Montreal 
during 1926 as follows:— 


Under stimulus, chiefly of the shortage and 
high prices occasioned by the labour troubles 
in the United States coal fields in 1922 and 
1923, a Canadian market was opened for the 
first time to Welsh and Scotch anthracite. Im- 
ports, which stood at only 5,163 tons in 1921, 
rose in 1922 to 177,630 tons, in 1923 to 111,234 
tons, in 1924 to 219,327 tons, and in 1925 to 
438,841 tons. During the first six weeks of the 
past season, imports of British anthracite 
reached 106,000 tons, and there was high pro- 
mise of a new import record for the full year. 
A complete cessation of imports from Britain, 
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awarded to such beneficiaries may, at the req 
quest of the authority by which the award it 
made, be transferred to and administered bp 
the competent authority in that part of the 
Empire in which such beneficiaries reside. 
accordingly invites the several governments 

the Empire to take such steps by way of 1 i 
lation or otherwise as each may consider nece 
sary and appropriate for the purpose of prot 
moting such arrangements. y 


The report of the sub-committee has beer 
published. 


§ 
i 
yo 
COUNCIL FOR NEW ZEALAND ‘. 
immediately preceding, and who shall apply to 
such registration within six months after thh 
passing of such Act, and, thereafter, no persou 
to be admitted unless he can produce from 
Apprenticeship Committee of the trade and disi 
trict or such other tribunal as the council maz 
appoint a certificate of his competency for ad 
mission, a probation period of one month to bf 
allowed to tradesmen arriving in New con 
from other countries. ib 
(4) To gather statistics concerning the in 
dustry so as to be able to provide continuov 
employment for all in the industry. 
(5) To arrange in conjunction with apprer 
ticeship committees and technical schools ada 
quate facilities for technical training fod 
members of the industry, the improvement a 
processes, design and standards of workmans Lit 
apprenticeship research and regulation of thi 
conditions of entry into the industry. 
(6) To issue information upon all matte) 
concerning the industry. \ 
The council would set up district counci 
and local councils similar to the existing apprem 
ticeship committee. It would seek the assi 
ance of trade unions and employers’ association 
in fact, any person or organization which cou 
provide assistance or put forward suggestio: 


enabling the council better to carry out i 
functions. eek 


- 


however, followed the declaration of the en 
pe in May upon the eall of the genere| 
strike. Imports from continental Europe in 
interval have brought up the total imports fei 
the year by the St. Lawrence route to 176,00 
tons, in addition to which some 16,700 
British and German coke were imported. — 
By way of offset to this shrinkage, the mor 
ment of Nova Scotia coal into the port reaché 
proportions constituting a new high record. 1 
striking contrast to 1925, when the industry wa 
demoralized by the Sydney strike and onh 
571,246 tons of coal from these fields reachal 
Montreal by water, the season of 1926 sa1 } 
steady procession of coal cargoes ascending tli 
St. Lawrence to be unloaded at the wh 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
total of 1,429,194 tons was delivered in po! 
throughout the season. ._ 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


*roposals Submitted to the Provincial Legislatures by Various Labour 
. Organizations 


HE general legislative program of the 
- Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
$s presented to the Dominion Government 
ist December, was given in the last issue of 
he Lasour Gazerre. The same issue con- 
yined notes of the requests submitted to the 
askatchewan government by the provincial 
ecutive of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
nd also of the proposals made to the govern- 
aent of the Province of Quebec by the 
ederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 
he following paragraphs outline further legis- 
itive requests of labour organizations:— 


“Ontario Executive, Trades and Labour 
is Congress 


oa 


The legislative program of the Ontario 
rovincial executive of the Trades and Labour 
‘ongress of Canada, was laid before Premier 
foward Ferguson and his cabinet on Janu- 
ty 18, by a delegation composed of: H. S. 
[. Mitchell, A. F. McLeod, Rod Plant and 
liss Mary McNab, members of the provincial 
<ecutive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
| Canada, accompanied by James Simpson, 
‘st vice-president of the Congress, and about 
‘ty other representatives of the International 
rades Union Movement. 


One of the requests presented was that 
finite action be taken by the government 
) give effect to such decisions of the seven 
nual conferences of the International Labour 

nization as come within the jurisdiction 
the provincial legislature. This proposal 
udes in particular: (1) Enactment of an 
ght-hour-day law for industrial and com- 
srcial undertakings; (2) Legislation for the 
rther protection of women and children in 
dustrial and commercial undertakings and 
ticulture; (3) Co-operation with other prov- 
ces so as to make possible ratification by 
anada of these draft conventions and recom- 
endations. 


Other requests were made as follows:— 


) Amending the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
Act; 

(2) Consolidation of the Fire Departments 
ours of Labour Act, 1920, and the Fire 


= 


partments Two-Platoon Act, 1921, into one 


oviding for compulsory right-of-way for fire 
nting apparatus; . ing 


(4) Advocating pensions for permanent fire 
fighters ; 

(5) Amending the Fire Departments Two 
Platoon Act so as to cover all paid permanent 
fire fighters; 

(6) Urging the investigation into alleged 
conditions in trade schools; 

(7) Advocating the abolition of military 
training in schools; 

(8) Urging unemployment relief measures 
and unemployment insurance; 

(9) The enactment of necessary legislation 
for licensing and sanitary laws to govern 
barbers and barber shops; 


(10) Advocating a more rigid inspection of 
paint-spraying machines; 


(11) Amending the Minimum Wage Act so 
that boys in employment under 18 years of 
age may be included within its scope; 


(12) Recommending amendments to the 
Minimum Wage and Factory Acts with a 
view to uniformity in regard to hours of 
labour, and age and wages of the workers; 


(13) Asking amendments to the Factory Act 
so as to define more clearly the provisions 
of the law and to provide for the scope of the 
Act being extended to lines of manufacture 
not now included; 


(14) Protesting against the issuance of in- 
junctions in cases of peaceful picketing; 


(15) Urging the enforcement of regulations 
contained in an order in council passed by the 
Ontario Provincial Government in regard to 
protection for tunnel, caisson and subway 
workers; 

(16) Asking the Ontario Government to 
discontinue the practice of substituting prison- 
made products, for money grants, where re- 
quests are made for government support, and 
to limit the use of these products to non- 
productive government institutions; 


(17) Pressing for legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture or making of clothing in the 
homes of the wage earners; 


(18) Recommending that the government 
make an investigation into the working con- 
ditions of linemen and others in the electrical 
industry ; : 

(19) Urging that the eight-hour day be 
established on all public works of the Ontario 
government} Po: 
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(20) Asking that provisions be made for the 
strengthening and enforcing of the Fair Wage 
Regulations of the Ontario government; _ 

(21) Pressing for legislation and the setting 
up of the necessary machinery for its ad- 
ministration in regard to uniformity of build- 
ing by-laws in all municipalities within the 
province. 

(22) Advocating the extension of the powers 
of the steam boiler inspection department and 
that standard regulations be provided for 
general use throughout the province with 
proper supervision and inspection of all in- 
stallations; 

(23) Recommending uniform standard 
plumbing regulations for the province; 

(24) Asking that the Ontario government 
co-operate with the Federal Government in 
making effective the provisions of the pro- 
posed Old Age Pensions Act; 

(25) Urging that the scope of the Factory 
Act be extended to take in garage employees; 

(26) Requesting the Ontario Government 
to enact legislation requiring auto-mechanics 
to obtain a certificate of competency; 

(27) Seeking provincial legislation, requir- 
ing liability insurance to be carried by all. 
motor car owners; 

(28) Advocating that school books be sup- 
plied free by the Ontario Department of 
Education ; 

(29) Recommending that the Minimum 
Wage Board issue orders on behalf of female 
help in hotels, ete., outside the city of 
Toronto ;* 

(30) Asking that companies operating street 
cars be compelled to place on their cars the 
best available safety fenders; 

(31) Urging the abolition of the amusement 
tax; 

(32) Amending the Municipal Act providing 
for an appeal from any decision rendered by a 
_ board of police commissioners; 

(33) Recommending the enactment of legis- 
lation making it compulsory for employers to 
give public notice of a strike when adver- 
tising for employees; 

(34) Advocating that bus owners and com- 
panies be designated common carriers and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
and Provincial Railway Boards; 

(35) Asking the Ontario Government to in- 
vestigate conditions prevailing in financial 
institutions within the province as regards 
hours of employment; 

(36) Urging the enactment of legislation for 
the regulation of the use of the pneumatic 


* Order. No. 40 of the Minimum Wage Board, 
overning restaurants and refreshment rooms 
in cities over 30,000 population (excepting 
Toronto) does not apply ot hotels. 
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hammer so as to safe-guard the. health ar 
life of the operator; 

(37) Favouring amendments to the Ontary 
Temperance Act whereby each municipaliti 
would be granted local autonomy for the sag 
of beer and wines in licensed places fd 


beverage purposes and that spiri 
liquors be procured from government stor 
under proper regulations. i 


Additional requests were as follows:— i 


(1) Advocating that all placements . 
immigrants be made through the Provineit} 
Government Employment Service and thb 
Canadian citizens be given equal opportuni: 
in any provincial colonization scheme; 

(2) Amending the Election Act to pr: 
vide for: (a) Proportional representa a 
(b) Election day a public holiday; (c) op 
man, one vote; (d) Abolition of proper? 
qualifications for voting on money by-laws. 

(3) Calling for the appointment of mog 
inspectors under the Stationary and Hoistixi 
Engineers’ Act and compulsory regist: atid 
of all steam plant owners; .| 

(4) Asking that more inspectors be appointed 
under the Factory Act so that the law ms 
be properly enforced; 

(5) Urging that the fullest possible 
tional guidance be given to those lea 
school to become wage earners; 

(6) Recommending that the facilities of tlt 
Ontario Savings Office be extended to | 
parts of the province and that the four pq 
cent rate of interest be restored to the dk 
positors; 

(7) Favouring the compulsory imprint . 
name of publishing house on all printing f! 
public circulation; a 

(8) Recommending government aid for tlt 
development of co-operative societies ; | 

(9) Recommending amending the Mechs 
ics’ Lien Act; { 

(10) Prohibiting the employment of wh: 
girls by orientals; 1H 

(11) Favouring the abolition of private ¢ 
ployment bureaus, and private detec 
agencies; a 

(12) Recommending that the care of wu: 
employed be undertaken by the Federal ; 
Provincial Governments; — . — 

(13) Recommending amendments to 
Factory Act making forty-eight the maximt 
work hours for women and children ; 

(14) Urging the enforcement of the Buill 
ing Trades Protection Act; rrr } 

(15) Favouring the regulation of elect 
wiring construction; — 

(16) Asking for labour representation « 
appointed commissions, especially the Onta 
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dydro-Electric Commission and the Pro- 
incial Parole Board; 

(17) Advocating public ownership 
peration of all public utilities; 

(18) Asking that the political right of civic 
mployees and civil servants be guaranteed; 
(19) Favouring legislation which will give 
I employees who have been employed for 
en months at least two weeks holidays with 
ull pay each year. 


and 


Manitoba Executive, Trades and Labour 
* Congress 


‘The Manitoba provincial executive of the 
‘rades and Labour Congress of Canada, ac- 
ompanied by representatives of the Winni- 
eg Trades and Labour Council and a num- 
er of representatives of local unions, waited 
n Premier Bracken and his cabinet on Janu- 
ry 21, and laid before them the legislative 

am of organized labour. Among the 
pes made were the following :— 


o Urging amendments to the Child Wel- 
re Act; 

(2) Mavocnting the enactment of a Trades 
Jispute Act; 

(3) Hockinmicridiie the enactment of an 
ght-hour Day Act; 

(4) Asking for legislation whereby there 
all be one day’s rest in seven; 

(5) Pressing for amendments %6 the Mini- 
m Wage Act; 

(6) Urging the elimination of the Elec- 
‘ician’s License Act; 

7) Recommending the abolition of the 
musement Tax; 

(8) Advocating compulsory public liability 
‘be carried by motorists; 

(9) Asking for a Mining Act to provide 


1¢ a) Urging ener and regulation of 
tor vehicles; 

(12) Asking for adequate protection at rail- 
y crossings; 


Columbia Exctutive, Trades and 
@ Savevks pomeress 


y waited on pester John Oliver of Brit- 
olumbia ea a s RE and ee be- 


(1) Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide more generous treat- 
ment for injured workmen and their depend- 
ents; 

(2) Revision of the Mothers’ Pension Act 
to extend the scope of this statute to new 
classes of women and to increase the present 
pensions; 

(3) Extension and enforcement of the 
eight-hour day principle to all industries in 
the province; 

(4) Continued efforts by the province to 
secure the establishment of old-age pensions 
in Canada; 

(5) Tightening up the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act to prevent evasion, and to make 
the Act include boys as well as girls; 

(6) Elimination from the Factory Act of 
clauses allowing the employment of children 
in fish and fruit-packing and permitting child- 
ren to work any hours in these businesses dur- 
ing salmon runs and fruit-picking seasons; 

(7) Carrying of compulsory insurance by 
all automobile owners to cover damage to 
property or person; 

(8) Enactment of legislation giving every 
British person, male and female, over 21 years 
of age and to all from whom a poll tax is 
now collected, the right to vote in civic elec- 
tions; 

(9) Regulations preventing any person vot- 
ing in more than one polling division in any 
city or municipal election; 

(10) Abolition of property qualifications for 
all elective offices in cities and municipalities, 
five years’ residence and endorsement by 150 
electors being sufficient qualification for office 
seekers; 

(11) Legislation to provide better protec- 
tion for the public from fire apparatus answer- 
ing fire calls; 

(12) Amending the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act, definitely setting 1.30 p.m. as the time 
when stores must close. 


Premier Oliver promised that these represen- 
tations would be carefully considered. 


Quebec Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress 


The legislative programme of the Quebec 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada was submitted to Premier Tascher- 
eau and members of his cabinet, on January 


_ 18, by a delegation composed of Messrs. G. R. 


Brunet, Montreal, O. Fleury, Quebec, L. 
Morin, Montreal, and Jos, Pelletier, Mont- 
real, members of the provincial executive, to- 
gether with members of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council and representatives of 
local‘ unions. Accompanying the delegation 
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was a committee of women who were co- 
operating with the labour representatives in 
asking for women suffrage. Among the re- 
quests submitted to the Government were 
the following: 


(1) Recommending amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; 

(2) Urging the passing of legislation em- 
bodying the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference coming under the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislature; 

(3) Advocating the inclusion of fair wage 
schedules in governmental contracts or under- 
takings assisted through grants from the gov- 
ernment; 

(4) Recommending that the Minimum 
Wage Act be amended so as to include within 
its scope, female employees in stores, offices, 
etc., and that the powers of the board be 
extended so as to control the working hours 
of these employees; 

(5) Asking for the abolition of pryate em- 
ploymént offices; 

(6) Urging the passing of a Mothers’ Al- 
lowance Act; 

(7) Recommending that the works of Can- 
adian authors be printed in Canada; 

(8) Advocating certain amendments to the 
School Acts; 

(9) Asking for greater protection of the 
right of association; 

(10) Recommending measures pertaining to 
industrial hygiene; 

(11) Advocating regulation and examination 
of moving picture operatives; 

(12) Recommending an amendment to the 
Election Act so as to provide for advance 
polls; 

(13) Urging the extension of the franchise 
to women in provincial elections, 


Railway Brotherhoods in Quebec 


Representatives of the Railway Brother- 
hoods in conjunction with the Quebec execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, waited on Premier Taschereau and 
members of his cabinet, on January 18, and 
laid before them a provincial programme of 
proposed labour legislation. 

In addition to supporting the Quebec execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress in its 
advocacy for the. enactment of certain labour 
legislation, the representatives of the Railway 
Brotherhoods submitted the following request: 

Urging upon the government the importance 
-of prompt and definite action being taken by 
provincial and municipal authorities, with a 
view to the elimination of highway crossings 
with railway at rail level, and that, pending 
the placing of the highway over or under the 


the 
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railway, adequate protection be provide¢ 
either by warning signals or an effective s 
law for motor and other vehicles. 


ry 
Locomotive Engineers of Alberta _ 
* i 


Mr. William Puller, chairman, Calgary, 
Mr. P. M. Simpson, secretary, Medicine tb 
headed a delegation of Locomotive Enginee 
that waited on Premier Brownlee of Albe 
on January 19, and pressed for amendment 
to the Motor Vehicles Act. 

Among the amendments sought were: t 
That the driver of a motor car must not ¢ 
at a pace of more than fifteen miles an hon 
within fifty feet of a steam, electric or stree 
railway grade crossing, unless during the las 
two hundred feet of his approach to sud 
crossing he can see clearly for four hundre 
feet in each direction up and down the rail! 
(2) That the car must be brought to a 200 
plete stop when a railroad signal gives wan 
ing of an approaching train; (3) That the e ‘ 
must be stopped within fifty feet, but | 
less than ten feet from the tracks at ar: 
grade crossing marked by the authorities : 
dangerous. a 

Other requests made were: (1) that | 
provincial government bring in amené 
legislation to the Railway Act as reg 
stock running at large on highways at ra a; 
way crossings at grade; (2) That the Alber 
Act be made to conform with the Dominic 
Act in this respect. 4 

The Committee received a very sympathet 
hearing from the premier, who assured thee 
that their suggestions would have the mot 
careful consideration when the legislation | fd 
the coming session was being considered 


Legislative Committee of the Railw: ) 
Brotherhoods 


The legislative committee of the Railwz: 
Brotherhoods, composed of Messrs. L. 
Pelletier, Order of Railway Conductors, Byi 
Baker, Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginee “ 
T. J. Coughlin, Brotherhood of Railros 
Trainmen, and William L. Best, Brotherh ’ 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, < 
January 11, conferred with the Prime Mi: 
ister, Right. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
members of his cabinet, and submitted to th 
government a memorandum of prop ost 
legislation as follows:— } 


(1) Urging an amendment to the Cana i 
National Railway Act, whereby the “m 
tenance ” of the former Canadian Govern: m a 
Railways would be brought under the. ju it 
diction of the Board of Railway Com vi 


sioners for Canada in the same manner 1, 


4 
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to the same extent as “operation” and “equip- 
ment” of those -railways; 

(2) Advocating the amending of the Immi- 
gtation-Act and the Criminal Code; so as to 
repeal ‘the “objectionable features” enacted in 
1919, re deportation without: trial by jury; 
~(3) Recommending further restrictions and 
supervision of Asiatic immigration; 

u(4). Urging an amendment-:to the’ British 
North America Act that will restrict -the 
powers of the Senate to veto a bill passed by 
the House of Commons more than. twice; 
(5) Suggesting that careful consideration be 
siven by the next Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence with regard to protection at highway 
prossings of railways at rail level and that 
lunds placed at the disposal of the conference 
9% utilized to eliminate highway crossings, 
wherever practicable; Way 4 

_ (6) Advocating .the ‘re-introduction of an 
Mid Age Pensions Bill at the coming session; 
»(7) Recommending that: legislative’ action 
ye taken ‘with the least possible delay to insure 
he payment, of. compensation for: accidents to 
mployees: of the Prince Edward Island Rail 
yay, on similar.scales and terms, at least: equal, 
© that paid in the adj oining provinces ;*:. .. 
(8) Urging the amending of the Dominion 


‘lection Act in regard to advance polls for ~ 


ailway employees, 


| sailors and commercial 
ravellers. nat fod a2 


a + the conclusion of the conference the Prime 


Tinister promised that the demands of the 
mmittee would be given careful consider- 
m. 


g Railway Brotherhoods in Ontario 


‘The legislative programme of the Railway 
‘otherhoods was submitted to Premier 
oward Ferguson of Ontario and members of 
is cabinet, on January 19, by a delegation 
nposed ‘of Messrs. William L.: Best, vice- 
sident and national legislative representa- 
ve, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
d Enginemen; H. B.’ Crawford, vice-chair- 
an for Ontario, B. of L.F. & E.; J. S. Craw- 
td; chairman,. Ontario legislative board, 
rotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; J. A. 
thery, chairman, Ontario legislative board, 
tder of Railway Conductors; T. J. Cough- 
» Dominion legislative representative, Bro- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; James 
ley, chairman, Ontario  sub-legislative 
atd, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


The provisions of the Railway Em- 

es’ Compensation’ Act of Prince Edward 
nd were outlined in the Lasour Gazerte, 
e, 1026, page 546. his Act limits the rate 
npensation for injuries to 55 per cent of 
ution of earning capacity in cases of par- 


I disability, ete. 
84583. ry: 4 7 
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and J. T. L. McGuire, vice-chairman, Ontario 
sub-legislative board, B. of R:.T. 

The requests submitted were as follows:— 

(1) Advocating the amending of the Assess- 
ment Act; 

(2) Urging an amendment to the Public and 
High School Acts to provide for free school 
books to all pupils up to and including the 
fourth grade in high schools, or junior matric- 
ulation; : 

(3) Recommending ~ that ‘legislation’ be 
enacted whereby ail industries otherwise with- 
in provincial jurisdiction be brought under 
the application of Federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; gee 

(4) Asking the legislature to pass a resolu- 
tion favouring an amendment to the’ British 
North America Act to provide that’ the Senate 
Shall be elective; ~~ ees 
’ (5) Urging upon the ‘government the im- 
portance of prompt and definite’ action ‘by 
provincial and municipal authoritiesfor the 
elimination of highway crossings with, rail- 
‘ways at rail level and pending the placing of 
such highways over or under the railway, ade- 
quate protection be provided, either by warn- 
ing signals’ or -an effective stop: law for motor 
and other vehicles; 

(6) Recommending a Federal-Provincial 
conference to eliminate duplication of tax- 
ation on incomes. — 


Alberta Civil Service Association _. : 
The legislative programme of the Ciyil, Ser- 
vice Association of Alberta was presented to 
the Alberta Government on December 31, by 
a delegation composed of past-president 
Dodds, vice-president McFadden, — general 
secretary Sullivan, P. N. Johnson; C. B. Cox, 
A. A. Menzies, D. C, McEachern, T,’ Price, 
William MacOwan, A. L. Miller, G. E. Blais 
and R. W. Ellis. ne 2 ray ap a 
The programme as submitted was’ as fol- 
lows: . ; giys by geal 
. (1) Asking for the establishment: of.a com- 
mittee of standardization, to. be composed of 
members of the government and Association ; 
(2) Requesting that all appointments, ex- 
cept that of deputy ministers, be by competi- 
tive examination; , ; Sg 
- (3) Urging the government to consider the 
proposed new Civil Service Bill at the coming 
season He Aes bbs Wee sg ect 
(4) Recommending ‘that each civil ‘servant 
be given, annually, a copy of his efficiency 
rating and that salary increases be based ‘on 
this rating; ~*~ IEA Bai! Kaa 
» (5) Advocating that. salary adjustments: be 
taken up immediately: they are justly required; - 
(6) Urging the recognition, of length: of. ser- 
vice in conjunction with salary inereases; .. 
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(7) Requesting some amendment to the 
Superannuation Act whereby a larger mini- 
mum would be paid than the present rate of 
$20 per month. 

Premier Brownlee promised consideration 
of the various matters referred to, and to 
communicate his decision to the Association 
at an early date. 


District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America 


A delegation from District 18, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, headed by Robert 
Livett, district president, and A. J. Morrison, 
secretary, recently waited on the provincial 
government of Alberta and submitted certain 
amendments to the Mines Act. The request 
of the miners, which had the endorsation of 
the Labour members of the legislature, were 
as follows: 


(1) Recommending the appointment of a 
deputy district inspector of mines; 

(2) Advocating that the ventilation of 
mines be measured every twenty-four hours; 


Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


Figures have recently been given to show 
some of the results of the unemployment in- 
surance system in Great Britain over a num- 
ber of years. 


Number of Insured—The total number of 
insured workers in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as estimated in July 1926 was 12,041,- 
000, an increase of 149,000 over the figure for 
~ 1925, and of 500,000 over that for 1923. 


When the extended insurance scheme was 
first introduced in November, 1920, the num- 
ber of insured workers was estimated at over 
12,000,000, but this included those in the whole 
of Ireland. When the Irish Free State in- 
stituted a separate scheme in April, 1922, the 
number of insured persons in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was about 11,750,000. 
By July, 1923, it had dropped to 11,500,000 
but since then has risen steadily again. 


Volume of Unemployment and Benefit—In 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
the Minister of Labour recently gave the 
total number of days of unemployment for 
which benefit was paid. The following figures 
exclude days for which ston i was not paid 
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(3) Urging that only certificated miners be 
allowed to work at face-heads of mines ana 
in the more hazardous places; 

(4) Asking for changes in the sections of th tha 
Act dealing with the appointment and priv 
leges of check-weighmen; 7 

(5) Recommending better protection ag 
non-payment of wages; bs 

(6) Requesting the abolition of provisio nay 
certificates to certain officials; & 

(7) Asking the right of inspection of some 
of the books and records of the mining coms 
panies in which the miners’ interests ary 
directly concerned. * 


British Columbia Civic Employees 


On January 25, 1927, a delegation from thh 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Distric: 
Trades and Labour Council headed by 
president, James Thompson, waited on 
Vancouver City Council and submitted © 
quests for regulations for the protection D 
workers on sewers and other excavations. Th 
Council promised to make a complete inve t 
gation and to take such precautions as civ 
officials recommended. 


owing to waiting periods, disqualification’ ¢ 
claims, ete. 


Year Days 
JOP 1L.mr Gh: ‘ord « «+ «+ 453,300,000 — 
SR neh da nek Aces’ woe . 345,100 000 

1023 .wdt. tg. anita. SF : 
1924. eer phe es 


‘+ 273,700,000 _ 


The Minister also gave the total amount 
of benefit paid in the eight years from th 
Armistice to November 13, 1926, as £275,000 
000, plus £62,500,000 in out-of-work donatic 

The drain on the Unemployment Fund hi 
volved by the continued severity of ux 
ployment and these huge payments of ben 
is indicated by the debt to the Treasury 
the end of each _year: 


8 


Year 2a 
1921. . «7,600,000 
1922. Shes 15,890,000 
eee , .» 12,790,000 
sve serene pew. . 5,410, 
1 pe Eek a 7505-000 


_ On November 6, 1926, however, the 4 
stood at £19,300,000, which reflects the 
creased unemployment following on the ¢ 
dispute. The Minister of Labour estimated 
the increase of debt from May to Novembe 
1926, at about £7,300,000. 


. 
- 
+ 


> 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


A Centenary of Trade Unions in Canada 


A/ HILE the Dominion of Canada observes 

this year the diamond jubilee of Con- 
deration, for organized labour the year 1927 
larks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
wmation of the first labour union in British 
Orth America. Departmental records show 
le first Canadian trade union to have been 
ganized in the city of Quebec in 1827, being 
mposed of printers. This pioneer union was 
lowed in 1832 by the organization of an- 
her body of printers, which was formed in 
ork (now Toronto) under the name of the 
ork Typographical Society. Although both 
“these organizations lapsed for a number of 
ars, they have had the longest continuous 
astence as trade unions in Canada, both 
fentually becoming identified with the Inter- 
tional Typographical Union, under charter 
9m which body they are now operating. 


-& 
- United Mine Workers of America 


The thirtieth convention of the United 
ine Workers of America was held in Indian- 
Bis, on January 25-February 2, 1927, with 
proximately 1,500 delegates present. Fol- 
wing the report of the committee on rules 
id order of business, the report of the cre- 
ntial committee, and the announcing of 
her convention committees, President J. L. 
Wis delivered his address, reviewing at con- 
lerable length the activities of the union 
ring the three-year period since the last 
avention. He gave an account of the efforts 
' forth to have a new agreement signed 
rering the membership in districts 1, 7 and 
anthracite jurisdiction, to replace the agree- 
it which expired on August 31, 1925. When 
‘settlement could be arrived at between the 
il operators and the miners, a strike was 
led on September 1, 1925. After the strike 
| been carried on for some time, Hon. Gif- 
i Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, in- 
rened and eventually a conference was 
ught about which resulted in an agree- 
, being signed covering a period of five 
3: The men returned to the mines on 
ary 18, 1926, having been on strike for 
‘days. President Lewis referred to the 
1 honour which had been conferred upon 
William Green, former secretary-treasurer 
he U.M.W.A., in his elevation to ihe presi- 
xy of the American Federation of Labour. 
succeed Mr. Green, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, 
Jazleton, Pa., had been appointed to the 
ion of secretary-treasurer. The president 
y attention to the great many suits which 
n filed against the organization, ask- 


z 


ing for damages in excess of fifteen million 
dollars plus attorneys’ fees, but stated that he 
was pleased to report that no judgments for 
damages were outstanding at the present time. 
Mention was also made of the expiring wage 
agreement in the bituminous districts, and the 
president intimated that the wage scale com- 
mittee would present, later on in the conven~ 
tion, its recommendations upon wage matters 
and policy. This committee was composed of 
the international officers and one representa- 
tive from each district, Robert Livett, acting 
president of district 18, and J. W. McLeod, 
president of district 26, being the Canadian 
representatives. Mr. Lewis was of the opinion 
that the new wage scale, together with the 
formation of sound future policies, would be 
the most important problems with which the 
convention had to deal. The president 
referred to the question of freight rates on 
coal, and in this connection cited the cpinion 
of commissioners of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the lake cargo case 
(Docket No. 15007), which meant, “that 
these rates were established and were now 
maintained without regard to the law or the 
facts, but solely in order to confer undue ad- 
vantages and special privileges upon the coal 
operators of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia.” In closing his address, 
President Lewis stated that “the United Mine 
Workers organization does not seek any fa- 
vours or special privileges for its members or 
for the coal companies which have contrac- 
tual relations with it. It does not seek to 
impose burdens upon the miners or operators 
of any other district. This organization does, 
however, demand justice and equity and is 
determined to use every legitimate resource 
within its power to secure it.” 

Vice-president Philip Murray, reporting to 
the convention, also reviewed the happenings 
in districts 1, 7 and 9, leading up to the strike 
commencing on September 1, 1925, which, by 
reason of its long duration and the fact that 
it lasted for an entire winter, created a very 
serious condition throughout the aathracite- 
consuming territory—a shortage of fuel bor- 
dering upon famine, bringing with it sickness 
and much discomfort. 

Mr. Murray paid a tribute to the conduct of 
the striking miners by stating “that not a 
single arrest for disorder of any kind took 
place during the strike.” The vice-president 
informed the delegates that the work of or- 
ganizing the non-union miners had been ham- 
pered during the past two years, due to wage 
contract repudiations which had taken place 
in some of the union districts. This cireum- 
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stance had necessitated the placemert of a 
number of field men in districts where coal 
companies had been attempting to evade the 
fulfilment of their wage agreements and had 
thereby circumvented the time, effort and 
money of the union that would ordinarily 
have been devoted to organizing work in the 
non-union fields. ; 

Mr. Murray criticized the United States 


Bureau of Mines for not publishing the re-. 


ports of its investigations of the great mine 
disasters which from time to time cause ter- 
tible loss of life and property, and by reason 
of which the mining industry has been de- 
prived of all the knowledge which it might 
have gained of the fundamental causes which 
led to these disasters. The vice-president 
was of the opinion that the primary functions 
of the Bureau of Mines should be promoting 
the prevention of mine accidents throughout 
the United, States and to that end submitted 
the following recommendations: (1) the con- 
duct by the Bureau of Mines of an educa- 
‘tional campaign for the promotion of stand- 
ard methods of accident prevention in all 
states: (2) the active promotion of tuniform- 
ity of mine safety laws and safety inspection 
in all statés; (3) prompt publication by the 
Bureau of Mines of its reports of mine dis- 
asters, so that this knowledge will be »vailable 
for the entire industry. 
_ Secretary-treasurer Kennedy quoted figures 
to show that during the period from the last 
convention to. November 30, 1926, there was 
expended for relief in the bituminous coal 
fields a total of $3,616,133.26, while during the 
anthracite strike there was approximately 
$1,100,000 paid out in relief. Another item of 
expenditure was the erection in the Court 
House Square, Scranton, Pa., of a monument 
to John Mitchell, former president of the 
_ United Mine Workers of America. The ex- 
penses incident to the erection and. dedica- 
tion of this~ memorial was $60,808.65. In 
speaking of the general finances of the union, 
the secretary-treasurer gave the total resources 
and income for the past three years as $8,375,- 
853.74, and expenditures of $7,760,918.90, leay- 
ing a balance in the treasury on December 1, 
1926, of $610,748.58. In order to rehabilitate 
the finances and provide for any emergencies 
that might occur, the General Executive Board 
placed an assessment of $1 per month on each 
member for the months of December, 1926, 
and January, 1927. ae 

The Committee on Old Age Pensions pre- 
sented their report to the convention show- 
ing that five States had enacted old age pen- 
sion laws, \viz., Montana, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and Kentucky. In several 
other States bills. have been introduced, but 
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“nor or passed by only one of the branches « 


_pensions, the latest being a combination « 


‘becomes operative, and districts outside t 


meet the coal operators of Illinois, Ind i 


follows: (1) Increasing the. president’s sale 
from $8,000 to $12,000; vice-president 


Debarring members of the Communist Pas 


the administration without a referenc 


10: 


Fesrvary, 1$ 


these have been either vetoed by the Goveg 


the assembly. The committee fue 
ported that they had been successful in mak 
ing many friends for the cause of old ag 


twenty fraternal and labour organization 
who have pledged their aid. and suppog 
toward the establishment of such pensions. | 

Mr. William Green, president of. the Az 
erican Federation of Labour and former seg 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workey 
of America, addressed the convention. | 
reiterated the determination of the Fedeat 
to demand that wages increase in proporti 
to the productivity and efficiency of labo 
and to push its program for a. reasonat! 
constructive reduction in the hours of. labo 
President Green stated that “the theory 
prosperity based upon low wages was unsoum 
and uneconomic.” He denounced the activ 
of the coal operators who had broken 
from the Jacksonville agreement ‘and exh 
the miners to support and follow their i 
national officers and said “the union 
could rescue the industry from ruthless 
ternal competition.” Mr. Green concluc 
his address by serving notice that Com 
ists would be driven out of the ranks 
organized labour. ae, 

Previous to adjournment, the conventiii 
empowered a central competitive field 
committee to negotiate a new wage con 
for the bituminous coal miners. The contr: 
must be submitted to a referendum before: 


central competitive field must wait until 


central field makes a contract before thi 
can reach an agreement. The committee w 


t 


Ohio and Western Pennsylvania at a 
date. 5a eel 

Some of the amendments to the const 
tion, as adopted by the convention, wer 


secretary-treasurer from $7,000 to $9,000; 


from joining the U.M.W. of A., and e 
powering any local, district or nations Mi 
ganization, upon conviction, to expel e 
communist, and also permanently deba 
members of the party from holding office 
Providing for the levying of assessmen 


r 
(4) That those holding office in the U.M 

of A., must be citizens of the United i 
or Canada or must have applied for citizy 
ship; (5) That delegates to. the convent 
of the American Federation of Labour ex 
not hold office in the union; (6) That 


a 


“i 
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resident, vice-president and _ secretary-treas- 
fer must present a joint report at future 
ventions. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
lemorializing both houses of Congress asking 
ir an investigation of the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission’s method of fixing freight 
tes; (2) Asking for a new trial for Sacco 
ad Vanzetti: (3) Expressing confidence in 
le officers of the U.M.W. of A.; (4) In- 
ructing the executive board to do every- 
ing in its power, consistent with the union’s 
sources, to bring about the complete or- 
nization of the coal mining industry; (5) 
wvouring the principles of nationalization of 
ines and railroads under democratic man- 
gement; (6) Opposing the leasing of gov- 
mment coal lands for development while 
‘oductive capacity of the mines now in exist- 
3 so far exceeds demand. 


eath of Grand Officer of Brotherhood of 


t Locomotive Engineers 


shmore W. Kennedy, assistant grand chief 
ineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
agieers and head of that organization in 
anada, died on February 3, after a brief ill- 
ss at Venice, Florida, where he had gone to 
d a meeting of the brotherhood officials 
id subsequently to remain for the remainder 
the winter season. 
Mr. Kennedy was born at Halifax in 1852, 
commenced railroading at the age of 16 
at , when he started as a brakeman on the 
Nova Scotia Railroad, which subsequently 
came known as the Intercolonial Railway. 
ree years later he was in charge of a loco- 
tive. He remained: with the Intercolonial 
til 1875, and, after four years with con- 
ction. companies, he went to Winnipeg, 
ere, in 1881, he entered the service of the 
nadian Pacific Railway as a locomotive 
From chief of division No. 76 of 


1 until the Sing of his death. 

r: Kennedy ranked as the senior engineer 
the CP.R., but. had been on continued leave 
bsence from that company since 1901 in 
r to attend to his brotherhood duties. 

Mr. R. H. Cobb, of Toronto, chairman of 
. of LE. general adjustment committee 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, for the past 
een “years, has been selected to succeed 
‘Iste Mr. Kennedy. as s assistant ores chief 
the - brotherhood. 


International Seamen’s Union of America 


The thirtieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America was 
held at Washington, D.C., commencing on 
January 10, 1927. 

President Andrew Furuseth, in his address 
informed the delegates that there was more 
real effort put forth and better prospects for 
the future than at any time since 1921. He 
stated that heretofore “lack of strength of 
one kind or another made it impossible for 
the organization to function as it should, and 
compelled it to stand by looking at wrongs 
which could not be redressed and at oppor- 
tunities which could not be. used.” The 
president reported at length on his observa- 
tions in Europe, dealing in detail with the 
conditions of seamen in the various maritime 
countries. He also dealt with the various bills, 
which had been introduced in Congress affect- 
ing in any way, the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. 

Secretary-Treasurer Orlander’s report con- 
tained ‘an itemized statement of receipts and 
disbursements for the past year and showed 
the international union to be in a sound 
financial condition. Secretary Orlander also 
submitted a full account of the - executive 
board’s transactions, as well as a complete 
summary of ‘his activities as secretary-treas- 
urer of the union. In speaking of “The right 
of association” the secretary-treasurer asserted 
that “the discrimination by law and the 
action of the Government authorities against 
one class, the seamen, in favour of another 
class, the ship owners, was certainly not in 
accord with basic American principles, which 
call for equality.” Secretary Orlander was op- 
posed to the theory of amalgamation, when 
carried to the extent of putting all mem- 
bers in @ single gigantic local union in each 
one of the three districts. He stated that this 
would result in an organization so cumber- 
some and unwieldy that action of any. kind 
would be extremely difficult. In- closing his 
report secretary Orlander said “again, as on 
past occasions, let me remind you that the 
true source of real strength is to be found in 
the faith and confidence in each other, which 
we develop within ourselves, and not in any 
cowardly dread of those whom we conceive to 
be our enemies.” 

The convention went on record as disap- 
proving the theory of amalgamation and sug- 
gested that the executive officers visit the 
various districts under the jurisdiction of the 
Union and present oral and written arguments 
against amalgamation. The convention un- 
animously approved of the reply of president 
Furuseth to a questionnaire’ recently issued 
by the Shipping Board; in which he declared 
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against Government ownership of the merch- 
ant marine and favouring the development 
of the merchant marine under private owner- 
ship, construction and operation, properly regu- 
lated by law. The president was further 
commended for his suggestion “that the Gov- 
ernment should! be prepared to protect Ameri- 
ean ships against ‘conspiracies—or so-called 
conferences—through which foreign shipping 
interests may try to drive American vessels 
out of certain trades.” 

The convention decided to affiliate with 
the Marine Section of the National Safety 
Council. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, were the following: (1) Directing 
the Legislative Committee to work for the en- 
actment of a Federal Seamen’s Compensation 
Law, provided that such a law shall not 
modify any existing remedy, including the 
choice between compensation and the right 
to sue for damages after the injury has taken 
place; (2) Protesting against the inclusion 
of seamen under the provisions of the Com- 
pensation Act as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and that the legislative committee be instruc- 
ted to do everything possible to exempt the 
organization from the provisions of the bill. 
(3) Instructing the secretary-treasurer to send 
to the Labour News Service of the American 
Federation of Labour, all labour papers and 
League for Industrial Democracy, a state- 
ment warning them against the propaganda as 
contained in the brief of the “League for In- 
dustrial Democracy” concerning the American 
Merchant Marine; (4) Instructing Secretary 
Orlander and the executive board to gather 
information as is attainable pertaining to in- 
juries to seamen and the rights and methods 
of collection of damages, under the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Law, and to distribute such in- 
formation to all district unions and local 
branches; (5) Directing President Furuseth to 
keep a careful watch to prevent the passage 
of such proposals as H. R. 9399 and H. R. 
10009, introduced by Representative Free of 
California and aiming to destroy certain im- 
portant sections of the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act. (6) Deciding to purchase a share of the 
stock of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company and call the attention of the 
district unions to the subject. 

The chief officers elected were; President, 
Andrew Furuseth, A.F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; First Vice-president, Patrick 
Flynn, 58 Commercial Street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Secretary-treasurer, Victor A. Orlander, 
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359 North Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. hs 
executive board will select the place for the 
next convention, which will be held on thé 
second Monday in January, 1928. 4 


International Union of Mine, Mill andl 
Smelter Workers f 


A reorganization of the International U: 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was hel 
in St. Paul, Minn., on January 17-25, 1 
with ben eeentativen present from various SEC 
tions of the country within the jurisdic’ 03 
cf the union. The first few days of the com 
vention were given over to preliminary wo 
the important matter of revising the constitu 
tion having been turned over to a special 
committee. This committee sought to 
out a code of by-laws that would elimina 
the source of past troubles and thus a ™ 
the membership to prepare for constructiy 

. 


work. The convention adopted the rev: 
constitution and by-laws as submitted by thi 
special committee and will be submitted to 
referendum vote of the membership. In orde 
to allow of a complete reorganization # 
President and other international officers te1 
dered their resignations which were acceptec 
It was largely through the mediation of M 
Paul J. Smith, representative of the Amé 
can Federation of Labour, that the reorganize 
tion plan was agreed upon. Headquarters 
the union are maintained in Denver, ae 
about fifty local unions remain affiliate 
the parent body. 
The International Union of Mine, Mill ar 
Smelter Workers was organized in 1893, I 
in 1916 adopted its present title, the form 
name being considered unsuitable owing 
the union having extended its jurisdictia 
beyond the western states and also into Can 
ada. 
The election of officers resulted as fol alloy 
President, James B. Rankin, Butte, “ t 
Vice-President, Homer Whitmore, Great Fal 
Mont.; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward | 
Bweurley, Butte, Mont. The board membe 
are: H. E. Gallager, Great Falls, Mont.; A. 
Robertson, Fort Smith, Ark.; Theo. veg 
Anaconda, Mont.; John Gilbert, Butte, | 
These members, together with the in 
tional officers, constitute the executive boa 
of the organization. 


Report was recently made that wed § 
Senate of Texas had passed. an act requi 
the prison label to be placed on all yp odie 
of the State penitentiary at Huntsville. 
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WORLD MIGRATION AND LABOUR 


Publication by International Federation of Trade Unions 


-} HE International Federation of Trade 
é Unions has published a valuable report 
on “World Migration ‘and Labour,” supple- 
mented by a report of the World Migration 
Congress convened by the I.F.T.U. and the 
Labour and Socialist International at London 
in June, 1926. The main report was issued 
m conformity with a resolution adopted at 
the International Migration Conference held 

Prague in 1924, requesting the Federation 
fo collect all available material, for presenta- 
fion to a representative International Labour 
gongress, so as to enable labour to define its 
relation to the migration problem in its in- 
rational aspect. 
_ The volume contains a survey of the gen- 
eral position in regard to world migration, 
tress being laid on the origin of current 
roblems. On the other hand such subjects 
$ naturalization, immigrant housing, and the 
work of institutions protecting emigrants, 
as well as information in regard to smaller 
sountries, are omitted for reasons of econ- 
my; but it is hoped that a supplementary 


volume will be issued later. The report is 
sed to a considerable extent on informa- 
ion supplied by the International Labour 
anization (especially in regard to social 
surance), and by affiliated trade union 
sentres, international secretaries, the Ameri- 
an Federation of Labour, and the Australian 
rade union centres. 
The report is divided into five parts, deal- 
if respectively with the history and statis- 
of migration, its regulation; the position 
f the immigrant with respect to social insur- 
ce; the economic aspects of migration; and 
igration in relation to labour. It concludes 
¥ith a section containing proposals for an in- 
ernational Jabour migration policy. 
The bearing of migration on trade unions 
ses out of the danger that the influx of a 
nsiderable number of immigrants will lower 
he standard of living and social condition of 
fe workers. | 
Already at the Berne Congress of 1919, the 
F.T.U. admitted that nations might restrict 
‘ation under three conditions: first, when 
temporary economic crisis warrants it; 
econd, when restriction is necessary for hy- 


rants in question are completely illiterate. 
he questions which labour has to consider 
e whether the principle of restriction should 
e extended from these three cases, and be 
de to apply to the immigration of workers 
n0se low standards of living make their ex- 

on necessary for the maintenance of the 


standards of living of nationals; and also 
whether the question of racial non-assimil- 
ability ought to be allowed to weigh down 
the scales. With regard to the first question, 
the report claims that there will be a general 
feeling in favour of the recognition of this 
necessity, although it will be admitted that 
there may from time to time be danger of 
too hasty decision. In regard to the problem 
of the immigration of “unassimilable” races 
the report says that “the admission of large 
numbers of unassimilated immigrants is un- 
doubtedly prejudical to the unity of labour, 
which will therefore naturally be inclined to 
favour a policy of restriction in such cases; 
but it would be better if such decision could, 
whenever possible, be based upon the econ- 
omic rather than upon the racial objections. 
International labour must consistently de- 
precate the emphasizing of racial differences, 
as being opposed to the spirit of international 
solidarity.” 

The principal constructive proposal con- 
tained in the report is the establishment of 
an international migration body which could 
make impartial decisions in the matter of . 
restriction, and arbitrate between the rival 
nations concerned. “One of the advantages of 
the establishment of an international migra- 
tion body is that such policy could make de- 
cisions in favour of restriction unbiased, and 
could arbitrate between the rival nations 
concerned; it could initiate enquiries, and on 
the basis of the information obtained, judge 
whether restriction or complete exclusion is 
necessary or expedient. All such activities 
could be carried on with much less likelihood 
of wounding the susceptibilities of the na- 
tions concerned than if the excluded nation 
negotiated directly with the excluding nation. 

“Migration must be regulated,” the report 
concludes; “this regulation may cover the de- 
termination of the volume of migration; it 
must cover the provision of information, the 


recruiting of emigrants, the conclusion of 


international agreements, the protection of 
the emigrant en route, the placing of him in 
the new country, and the supervision of his 
conditions there, with a view to securing his 
equality of treatment in respect of wages, 
working conditions, and enjoyment of the 
benefits of social insurance with the nationals 
of the country of immigration. All the above- 
mentioned functions can best be accomplished 
by the creation of special national and in- 
ternational bodies for the purpose, on which 
Labour must be strongly represented, as only 
so can the interests of both immigrants and 
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national workers be effectually safeguarded ; 
otherwise, employers will exploit both native 


and immigrant workers by playing off one’ 


against the other.” 

A. warning is given against the danger of 
considering“ migration an infallible remedy 
against unemployment and over-population. 
“Tabour. is well aware that both are due to 
deep-lying economic causes, and that migra- 
tion canbe of use to a very limited extent 
only, or for a limited period of time. As to 
the true remedy for over-population, labour 
has not yet taken up an official standpoint: 
but no doubt. it will eventually decide for 
international justice, and discountance any 
national policy which would tend either 
towards the steady depression of the standards 
of one nation by another, or towards war.” 

The report points out certain direct benefits 
resulting to the workers from migration. 
“Within certain carefully-drawn limits, migra- 
tion should: certainly be encouraged by 
international labour. It may offer opportuni- 
ties. for workers.to improve their position, and 
give their children a better chance in the 
world: and it may thus promote the strength- 
ening. of the position of Labour as a whole. 
It: is obviously good to take a child from -a 
crowded ‘and unhealthy slum, and transplant 
_ it-into.a new-eountry with plenty of fresh 
air and elbowroom. But even under the best 
conditions it is a drastic step, bringing in its 
train mtich’ inescapable hardship; under the 
worst:'it*may mean that a worker goes from 
one’ country where he is half-starved to 
another, ‘where he is no better off and, in 
addition, is unwelcome and a_ prejudicial 
element to the native labour movement. A 
worker comes under a heavy handicap, too, 
when he goes from a country with advanced 
social legislation to. another where it is less 
advanced. The. general feeling apart from 
specific circumstances, is that — emigration 
should not, be pressed’ upon anyone who has 


Industrial Democracy ” since the Armistice 


An account of recent developments in the 
organization of ‘industry is given by ‘Mr. W. 
Jett Lauck, formerly secretary of the United 
‘States National War Labour Board, in a new 
volume ‘entitled “Political and Industrial 
Democracy, 1776-1926.” Ths bhovk opens 
with a brief review of the period following 
the “industrial revolution,” which began in 
Great Britain at about the same date as the 
revolution which established a political 
democracy on the American continent. - The 
United . States. remained . predominantly... an 
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not a natural inclination for it: everything ' 


remain in his own country.” 


Canadian Labour and Immigration: 7 
The recent history of the actions: of | 
Canadian organizations. in regard -to immi- 
gration is outlined in the section of the report 
describing the migration policy of labour, ‘as 5 
follows :— : Lz 


The question has received much attention at 
all the recent conventions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. At the Winnipes convention 
of 1921, absolute prohibition of all Europear 
immigrants except agriculturists was demanded 
for two years; also total exclusion of all‘ Orien: - 
tal agriculturists, and legislation to stop the 
distribution of literature tempting industrial 
workers into Canada, and the deportation 
industrial immigrants who had got into 
country under the exempt classes regulations 
and then changed their occupation. At the 
Montreal convention of 1922, the first demand 
was dropped,. but the total exclusion of Orien-; 
tals demanded. A. Dominion Advisory Coun 
of Immigration was demanded, and the main-- 
tenance of the Immigration Department under 
a separate Minister, the exclusion of. b 
labour, and the preparation of. settlement an 
colonization schemes for immigrants already 
Canada. At the Vancouver convention of 1993, | 
the demand for the total exclusion of Orientals 
was not pressed, because it was believed that! 
Japanese immigrants could be kept out in other 
ways. The trade unions approved the bill. 
respecting Chinese Immigration then before par-4 
liament. The programme for immigration in 
cluded the closest supervision and direct govern- 
ment control of the immigration’ activities: of 
provincial authorities. At the London conven: 
tion of 1924, the policy on Oriental immigratior 
was declared to be unchanged. The executive 
council was urged to continue its efforts to give 
effect to the policies adopted by the convention. | 
Tn 1924, a memorandum was: also drawn up for: 
presentation to the British on th 
Labour Conference (postponed until. 1925) and 
later submitted to the Congress of the British 
T.U.C. This memorandum stresses the need 
for the co-operation of the British authoritie 
to enable medical and other eXaminations of 


as far as possible t 


4 


immigrants to take place, 
the port of embarkation, 


agricultural country ‘until long after the civil 
war, and. it was not. until the last quarter of 
the 19th. century that American. mining and} 
manufacturing industries commenced ° the 

phenomenal growth. Professor -Lauck de. 
scribes the development of large. scale pro- 
duction during this. period, culminating in the: 
creation of “artificial legal personages:” known) 
as: industrial corporations, in -which the: con 
trol of basic industries -gradually becdme 
organized on.- a - national or. .intemation: 

scale: When. the great war began’the Unite 


a 
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tates arid. other countries were thus threat- 
ned with an “industrial autocracy” Mr. 
auck describes the situation at that time 
3 follows :— 


“All personal relations between employers 
nd employees having disappeared through the 
rowth of immense industrial units, wage-earn- 
fs soon realized that their hope of protection 
ly In meeting organization with organization, 
r economic bargaining strength with economic 
argaining power. The individual wage-earner 
‘as helpless. Trade and industrial unions of 
forkers were, therefore, formed on a national 


asis. 
iso organized. Economic strength in bargain- 
ag, rather than considerations of humanity and 
zonomic justice, became the determining force 
a fixing wages and conditions of employment of 
adustrial workers.” 


“At this stage the United States became in- 
olved in the European war, ‘and the conflict 
etween capital and Jabour ceased for a time, 
he workers and employers in war industries 
sreeing on principles and policies to govern 
heir mutual relations. The outcome of this 
greement was the National War Labour 
foard, established by President Wilson in 
pril; 1918, its members representing capital, 
tbour and the public. This spirit of co- 
peration during the war led to remarkable 
chievements in the field of industrial pro- 
uction. 
After the armistice many attempts were 
aade to carry over the co-operative spirit 
ito peace times. Among their attempts Pro- 
sssor Lauck mentions the Canadian Royal 
otamission on Industrial Relations, followed 
y a “National Industrial Conference” in 1919, 
form of a “Parliament of Industry,” which, 
— the declares, failed to bring any im- 
iediate constructive benefits. A somewhat 
milar industrial conference was held in 1919 
Great Britain and in the United States 
National Industrial Conferences were 
d in the same year. The guiding thought 
f these conferences was that the right re- 
tionship between employer and employee 
in best be promoted by deliberate effort and 
ganization. This thought also lies at the 
asis of “industrial democracy,” the new con- 
eption of industry as a social institution. 
fortunately, Mr. Lauck observes, the con- 
deration of constructive proposals for a new 
i’ of peace and democracy’ was too long 
slayed. The armistice was followed by a 
iod of rising prices, industrial stagnation 
“unémploymient, these: causes leading to 


spread industrial unrest. seman 3 
n the meantime many individual efforts 
ré being made within industry itself, some 
fising from commendable and some from 

worthy’ motives, to further the movement 
ards ‘industrial justice and democracy. A 


National associations of employers were - 


large section of Professor Lauck’s book ‘is 
devoted to descriptions of these. various 
“plans.” Five plans, he says, stand out above 
all others as indicating a sincerity of purpose 
and as offering a basis for future constructive: 
action. Four of these represent an evolu- 
tionary growth during the past fifteen years. 
With only one exception they were. inaug- 
urated in pre-war years, when the “American 
Plan” and other anti-union plans were un- 
known, and their creators were men of real 
vision and forward-looking action. These 
plans are those of Wm. S. Filene Sons of 
Boston, the Dutchess Bleacheries of Wap- 
pingers Falls, New York, the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, of Massachusetts, 
the A. Nash Company, of Cincinnati, and 
the Mitten, or Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company plan. Two other plans also indi- 
cate capacity for real democratic growth. 
One is the so-called “B. & O. Plan” which 
was first adopted by the Baltimore and Ohio 
shop men and which is now in effect also in 
the shops of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the other plan mentioned is that 
of the Southern Railway. ‘These plans, in 
Mr. Lauck’s opinion, are based on sound 
principles of collective bargaining—or union- 
management co-operation—and of mutual 
participation in co-operative activities, but 
they are of such recent origin that they are 
still in the experimental stage and Professor 
Lauck thinks that it remains to be seen 
whether they can be expanded to include. the 
other important fundamentals of industrial 
democracy. 
- Mr. Lauck draws -five general conclusions 
from his inquiries into the various ‘types. oi 
employees’ representation :— Spies 

1. A definite independent organization of 
employees is an essential preliminary ‘to co- 
operation and industrial democracy. The 
standard labour organization fully meets this 
need, and all systems of co-operation or indus- 
trial democracy should be based: on,’ or co- 
ordinated with, labour organizations. fe. 

2. The best method of extending participa- 
tion in revenue gains to employees and man- 
agement consists in the:allowance of a certain 
proportion of gross revenues, .or, i other 
words, it is best to start with the established 
ratio of labour and management costs to 
total gross receipts and guarantee tls ratio. 
This will enable both labour and management 
to participate in lower costs of operation and 
in the increased volume of business resulting 
from their own efforts or from the growth in 
population and the demand for commodities 
ARPES can! 2H ea ee nice? 
‘3. The only. practical hope of a. complete 
realization of industrial democracy ‘or the 
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ownership and control of industrial under- 
takings by employees, lies in the collective 
purchase of common stock. Individual stock 
purchase plans have been a failure. The in- 
dividual employee does not retain his stock, 
and the common stock of industrial corpora- 
tions purchased by employees does not re- 
main in the hands of employees actually at 
work, 

4. The emancipation of industry from de- 
pendence on banking groups for capital and 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF CANADA FOR 1925-26 


HE report of the Department of Health 
of the Dominion for the last fiscal year 
divides the activities of the Department under 
the following heads:—Quarantine service (in- 
cluding leper stations); immigration medical 
service; marine hospitals service; venereal 
disease control; narcotic drugs; proprietary or 
patent medicines; child welfare division; food 
and drugs division; laboratory of hygiene; 
Public Works Health Act; hospitalization and 
sanitation; pollution of the inland waters of 
Canada. 


Marine Hospitals Service—This service is 
operated in conformity with the provisions of 
the Canada Shipping Act (sick and distressed 
mariners). During the year the Department 
operated two marine hospitals, namely, at 
Sydney and Lunenburg in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. At the larger ports contracts 
were made with the local hospitals for the 
treatment of sick sailors at fixed per diem 
rates. At ports of lesser importance the 
department operated emergency hospitals, and 
at smaller outports satisfactory arrangements 
were made for their care and treatment 
through the agency of the collectors of 
customs. 

The total number of sick and distressed 
mariners treated during the fiscal year 1925-26 
was 3,782,.as compared with 3,649 for the year 
1924-25. This, however, does not represent the 
actual number of sick mariners attended to 
during the year. The total number of days 
of hospital treatment during the period under 
review was 36,292, as compared with 36,185 in 
the previous year. 


Division of Child Welfare—The Depart- 
ment maintains contact with public and 
private agencies throughout Canada for 
promoting child welfare, and keeps up corre- 
spondence with public health authorities in 
other countries. As the result of a maternal 
mortality inquiry during the year, it became 
increasingly evident that help should be 
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credit would enable surplus earnings to be re¢ 
invested in industry, and prevent such 
ings from becoming the basis for new se 
ties which would absorb future earnings. 
5. Industrial workers constitute a large par 
of the total number of consumers of industria 
products, and their interests as consumers, ay 
well as the great body of other classes of con 
sumers of industrial commodities, must bo 
considered in plans for the achievement og 
democracy in industry. 


provided in some way for the over-burdenec 
mother in the home, and efforts to this e 
were carried on with some success. An outline 
for the organization of a home nursing servi¢es 
prepared by the Department by request; was 
favourably received. Other activities of 
section were in connection with young pe 
in penitentiaries and immigrant child welfa: 


Public Works Health Act—This A 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, chap 
135), enables the federal government. to mg ke 
regulations for the preservation of hea tl 
and mitigation of disease amongst person 
employed in the construction of public works 
Such works include, in addition to ch 


public work of Canada, every railway, cans 
bridge, telegraph and other work within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament. 02 
Canada. The regulations are (a) as to the 
extent and character of the accommodation te 
be afforded by the houses, tents or other 
quarters occupied by the employees on 
work; (b) for the inspection of such houses: 
tents, or other quarters, and the cleansiz 
purifying and disinfecting thereof where 
necessary; (c) as to the number of qualifi 
medical men to be employed on the work 
(d) for the provisions of hospitals on the 
works and as to the number, location anc 
character of such hospitals; (e) for the 
isolation and care of persons suffering fi om 
contagious or infectious diseases, ete. 
The chief work carried on by the Dominior 
Government during the year was at. the 
Welland Canal. The Canal is divided int 
a number of sections, viz., 1 to 8. Work 
practically completed on sections 1 and 2 
the time of inspection, only about forty m 
being employed at Porters’ camp, which 
conducted by the contracting firm of Port 
Brothers. This camp was found to be 
good condition, the only defects found bei 
due to lack of proper fly screens in din 
room and latrines. At lock No. 3, at a poi 
close to the intersection of the present. al 
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new canal, two old buildings which were 
eecupied by about forty men were condemned 
as totally unfit for habitation. Both houses 
were in a complete state of disrepair and 
Overrun with rats. Unfortunately it was found 
that the Public Works Health Act did not 
give authority for closing these houses and it 
became necessary at a subsequent date to 
draw up a number of amendments to the Act 
to permit of the closure of such houses. 

. The Health Board which was created during 
the summer of 1924 has proved to be of 
benefit. A sanitary squad was organized under 
the direction of this Board which maintained 
the sanitary arrangements of the various camps 
in good order. The contractors grumbled a 
little at being obliged to carry out the orders 
of this squad and pay the small amounts 
casioned by their services. Surveillance of 


Campaign for Safer Elevators 


HIE Province of Quebec Safety League, at 
d a meeting held at Montreal early in 
January, considered two recent deaths from 
aa accidents in the city. League officers 

cided on an immediate campaign for the 
strict enforcement of the Quebec Industrial 
Establishments Act of the Province of Que- 
bec, which, they found, is adequate in every 
way to protect life. Special mention was 
ade of the following regulations respecting 
Industrial Establishments, and on these the 
campaign for enforcement will be based. 


SST Te ae he ee 


Hoists 


" No. 23. At each story to which the hoist shall 
pass, there shall be provided substantial trap- 
doors disposed so that they shall open and shut 
automatically every time that the car shall pass 
up and down. 

‘No. 24. Elevators and hoists shall be provided 
vith safety catches, destined to hold the car 
in the event of the breaking of the cable. 


No. 25. Employers will see that the different 
arts of their hoists or elevators receive a 
eriodical inspection by the engineer of ite 
establishment. 
No. 26. In cities where a municipal inspection 
service exists, the employer, when requested 
by the inspector of industrial establishments, 
wall furnish a certificate of inspection of his 
vist or elevator. 


q No.2 27. The working of any hoist or elevator 
18 tee by the ass bene? if the neces- 


the drinking water and inoculation of the 
employees at Port Colborne was satisfactorily 
carried out during the summer. 

A report was received from the Director of 
the Medical Services of the Rouyn Railway, 
under construction, indicating that the 
Sanitary arrangements and medical services 
were being maintained, with a few exceptions, 
in a satisfactory manner. An inspection of 
this work, is to be undertaken at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Industrial mining and consulting engineers 
in various parts of the country have consulted 
the division upon problems incidental to the 
sanitation advisable for industrial mining 
districts, which, it would appear from such 
inquiries, is now demanding very serious 
consideration from those interested in such 
undertakings. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Benefits for Montreal Harbour Commission 
Employees 


The Lasour Gazerte for May, 1926, page 
461, noted that the Montreal Harbour Com- 
mission had opened a hospital for the benefit 
of their employees and of seamen visiting the 
port. The president of the Commission, in a 
review of its activities during 1926 stated that 
the commissioners carried out during the year 
two projects devised for the advantage of their 
staff and employees. The first was the opening: 
of an emergency hospital and rest units at- 
tached thereto, with full medical and hospital 
service and equipment. This important ser- 
vice was utilized constantly during the year, 
a total of 2,795 treatments having been af- 
forded the employees since February. The 
commissioners considered this service far from 
complete, and promised that it would be en- 
larged as the occasion required. In regard to 
the second project the commissioners were 
gratified by the response made by the staff 
and employees to the scheme of group insur- 
ance which they brought into operation early 
in the year. About 1,000 men availed them- © 
selves of the opportunity for protection offered 
them, which number, the commissioners were 
informed, was a larger percentage of the total 
number of those eligible for insurance in 
this manner than it is customary to secure in 
other groups. 


Value of “First Aid” 


Mr. J. G. Sutherland, superintendent of the 
Calgary division of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in presenting certificates in First Aid to 
nine of the company’s employees at Calgary 
recently, said that the men who made such 
studies were rendering a real service to the 
travelling public as well as to the railway. In 
illustration; he described an accident which 
happened at the Alyth shops a month ago. 
Edwin Kitson, in endeavouring to coal a loco- 
motive, became buried under ttons of coal 
which fell on him with terrific force. First 
aid-rendered by D. Beath of the round house 
restored breathing when the man was practi- 
cally given up as dead. He had applied what 
he had learned in the first aid course. Kitson 
after several weeks in the General hospital, 
Calgary, is able to be about again. 


Rock Dusting in Mine Pits in Alberta 


According to press reports, rock-dusting is 
to be introduced into bituminous coal mines 
in Alberta, and regulations governing its use 
are now being prepared by the provincial gov- 
ernment mines branch. The new method will 
be applicable to the mines in the Nordegg, 
Canmore and Crow’s Nest fields, but will not 
be adopted in any of the lignite fields, since 
the- coal dust in the latter is not of the ex- 
plosive kind, Spreading rock dust in entries 
and roadways is the modern way of prevent- 
ing explosions in bituminous coal mines and 
is. extensively followed in Great Britain and 
the United States. Limestone will be used for 
grinding up a fine dust for the purpose, and 
the mines. will be required to install equip- 
ment accordingly. 

_A note on the progress of the movement to 
eliminate coal dust explosions in mines by the 
use of rock dust was given in the Lasour 
Gazerrr, May, 1925. 


Personal Factor in Accident Causation 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Council of 
Great Britain recently published the results of 
a psychological study of individual differences 
in accident rates. -It is an acknowledged fact, 
they state, that the physical safeguarding of 
machinery and plant, however perfect, cannot 
reduce industrial accidents below a certain 
limit, and of the remainder, whilst many no 
doubt are due to pure chance and accordingly 
unavoidable in the strict sense, others again 
must be attributed ina greater or less degree 
to the personal characteristics of the victim 
himself, AUOTR tedio 
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The report finds that it is practicable é 
determine in a rough way the probability of f 
any individual sustaining an undue number of [ 
accidents, and as more research work is done } 
and the methods become more refined, this 
probability should tend to approximate mag 
and more to certainty. It must, however, be: 
borne in mind that at present the reliability + 
of the tests has not been established, and until | 
this is done they cannot safely be used for : 
prognosticating the accident’ proneness of! 
individuals. A relationship has been shown i 
to exist in the subjects examined between | 
accidents on the one hand, and poor “aestheto- 
kinetic co-ordination” and nervous instability ' 
on the other. There is a slight indication | 
that accident-prone persons are industrially - 
inefficient and more liable to report. sick, | 
so re-act unfavourably to their total environ-- 
ment, but this awaits confirmation. The final : 
weighted results show a difference of 48 per 
cent in accident rate between those above and | 
those below the averages in the tests. 


Need for First Aid - : 

The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation | 
Board awarded in January over half a mer | 
dollars in benefits for industrial - accidents, , 
The total was $538,374.81, of which $461,933.52 | 
was for compensation and $76,441.29 for medi- . 
cal aid and hospital services. The figures are : 
over $113,000 higher than in the same month | 
in 1926. During the month there were 5,298 | 


accidents reported to the Board, which -ins 
cluded 29 fatal cases. This is somewhat lower ' 
than December, 1926, when there were ‘5,411. 
accidents reported, including 34 fatalities... 
Speaking of these figures, Mr. R. B. Mom: 
ley, general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, called attention to 
the fact that, death cases and _ serious 
disabilities had recently shown an upward 
trend. He referred particularly to a case» 
where a worker, while applying belt dressing 
was drawn into the pulley and-killed, owing. 
to the sweater he was Wearing -being caught . 
on the line shaft. Another accident resulted 
in death by burning owing to handling of 
gasoline in an unsafe. manner. Two other 
recent fatalities in industry were’ attributed _ 
to blood poisoning following very slight cuts, 
Mr. Morley called attention to ‘the’ need for | 
competent first aid for all cuts and scratches, 
no matter how slight. © © - 9s -. 93g! 
Safety Record of International Harvester 
Plant at Chatham, Onaae ? an 

The International Harvester. Works ¢ 
Chatham, Ontario, recently established) 9 
world record among factories employing 10 


Frsruary, 1927 


or more hands, by going 908 days without a 
single toss-time accident. The record con- 
eluded last June when one of the employees 
met with a minor accident, which, however, 
necessitated the loss of time from the factory. 
One other accident of a slight nature also 
involving loss of time on the part of the 
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employee occurred during 1926—only two 
minor accidents for the whole ‘year. ~ The 
record was accomplished by the influence 
of the Works Council among their fellow-em- 
ployees in creating a safety spirit which is 
still being maintained to a very high degree 
throughout the factory. 


Conditions in Soviet Russia 


The Seventh Congress of Trade Unions in 
Russia, which was recently held at Moscow, 
was an event.of great importance in the 
economic and social life of Soviet Russia. The 
following questions were discussed: (1) the 
present situation of trade unionism in Soviet 
Russia; (2) conditions of labour; (3) the in- 
dustrial situation; (4) workers’ co-operation; 
(5) policy in respect of wages and collective 
agreements; and (6) education and _ trade 
union propaganda. , 

__The International Labour Office, in its 
weekly publication Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, is summarizing in a series of ar- 
ticles the discussions at this conference. 

.,Mr. Schmidt, Commissary of Labour, dealt 
length with various labour questions and 
explained the policy pursued by the Commis- 
sariat of Labour. His address was concerned 
mainly with the protection of the workers 
and with unemployment. ‘The following is a 
résumé of the statements made and views 
put forward by him, together with facts 
quoted by various delegates who took part 
in the discussion. 

- Unemployment.—Unemployment had tend- 
ed‘ to. increase of late years, but the events 
of last year had given rise to considerable 
anxiety. During the year, industry had ab- 
sorbed 400,000 fresh workers, not counting 
seasonal and temporary work which had given 
employment to a considerably larger number 
of ‘workers than hitherto; yet the number of 
registered unemployment was about 100,000 
more than a year ago. At the end of 1926 
the labour exchanges registered 1,023,000 un- 
employed. To this statement of Mr. Schmidt 
should be added the fact that the number of 
unemployed ‘trade unionists registered with 
their trade. unions is more than one million, 
and that unemployed trade unionists con- 


te about. one-half of the total. number of 


he unemployed. The total should therefore 
e-put at more than 2,000,000. Further, in 
view, of the fact that registration with the 
labour exchanges is optional, many unem- 
ployed persons among seasonal workers, or 
workers. who come from the country, 
ail to register with them. Moreover, a large 
umber of seasonal workers are without work 
for about half the year. The great mass of 


the unemployed is composed of labourers, of 
peasants who come into the towns to earn 
their living, of seasonal workers who prefer 
to remain in the urban centres rather than -to 
return to their villages and of intellectual 
workers and persons dispossessed by the revo- 
lution, who are now in search of employment. 
As regards unemployment among young per- 
sons, there are, according to the representa- 
tive of the Young Communists,-more than 
a million young persons under 18 years: of 
age who are entirely without work. Repre- 
sentatives of the various trade unions at the 
Conference pointed out that the- unemploy- 
ment among skilled workers was more serious 
than had been stated by Mr. Schmidt, par- 
ticularly in the case of the metal workers, 
workers in the printing trades and textile 
workers. Moreover, almost all the speakers 
accused the Commissariat of Labour and: its 
accessories, the labour exchanges, of failure 
to exert sufficient energy in the campaig 
against unemployment. ; sisi 

As preventive measures, the Commissary of 
Labour recommends reduced hours of ‘work, 
and the employment on other work of work- 
ers whose posts are suppressed for reasons of 
economy, i.e., on secondary work in the same 
undertaking, so long as the crisis persists. 
The Commissariat of Labour will also con- 
duct an energetic campaign against unem- 
ployed persons who refuse to accept work 
which is offered to them, even if this work 
is not their usual occupation, and also against 
unmarried unemployed who are unwilling to 
change their place of residence when work ‘s 
offered to them in another district. Such 
persons will be deprived of unemployment 
allowances and in the event of a second 
offence will be struck. off the registers of 
labour exchanges. jr ate ; 

Safety of the Workers—The marked in- 
crease in the growth of accidents is attributed 
to the following causes: (1) Defective ma- 
chinery and inadequate safety regulations in 
undertakings; (2) the systematic opposition 
offered by the directing organizations of state 
industry to measures proposed for industrial 
safety; (3) the lack of energy and persever- 
ance on the part of organizations of the. Com- 
missariat_ of Labour; and (4) the inefficiency 
of factory inspection. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP z 


National Conference on Technical Education 


The second! national conference on technical 
education met in Ottawa, from February 9 to 
11 inclusive, at the call of the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. Delegates 
representing the educational departments in 
every province were in attendance. 

The conference dealt with the problems of 
vocational education with particular reference 
to the distribution and administration of. fed- 
eral grants under the Technical Education 
Act. Among the topics discussed were the 
following :— 

1. The purpose and aims of vocational 
courses in secondary schools. 

2. The relation between vocational schools 
and industry. ; 

3. The scope and limitations of vocational 
work on which federal grants are paid, and 
other problems relating directly to the admin- 
istration of federal grants. 

This conference was the second of its kind 
called by the Federal Department of Labour, 
the first being held! in October, 1920, follow- 
ing the enactment of the Technical Edueation 
Act, under which the federal government 
votes annually the sum of one million doi- 
lars for the purpose of promoting vocational 
education in the various provinces. This 
money is allotted to the provinces in pro- 
portion to population and paid in the form of 
grants equalling the sum expended by each 
provincial government. on vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. 

The following is a list of the delegates 
in attendance at.the conference :— 


retires} eS ade eed eels 
Technical Schools and Engineering Education. 


The following extracts from the prelim- 
inary report of the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Co-ordination published by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation in November last, indicate the rela- 
tionship which should exist. between industrial 
education provided by vocational schools and 
technical institutes, and that provided by en- 
gineering colleges and universities, 


Types of Engineering Activity—The re- 
cruitment and training of men for all grades 
of engineering activit , vocational as well as 
professional, call for an educational program 
of wider and more varied range than can be 
provided efficiently in a single type of insti- 
tution. In facing the question of what pars 
of the entire field should be the special concern 
of the engineering college and what other 
types of institutions and courses are needed, 


rE 
i. 
* 


Prince Edward Island—Hon. James D. 
Stewart, Premier of Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown, Mr. W. Boulter, Deput 
Minister of Agriculture, Charlottetown. ir 
H. H. Shaw, Superintendent of Education,1 
Charlottetown. ; t 

Nova Scotia—Dr. H. E. Munroe, Superin-: 
tendent of Education, Halifax. Dr. F. H.! 
Sexton, Director of Technical Education, | 
Halifax. Dr. M. Cumming, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Truro. ; 

New Brunswick—Dr. W. 8. Carter, Super-- 
intendent of Education, Fredericton. Mr. 

K. Tibert, Director of Vocational 
Fredericton. 

Quebec—Dr. A. Frigon, General Direc 
of Technical Education, Montreal. 

Ontario—Mr. D. A. Campbell, Director | 
Technical Education, Toronto. Mr. F. $8.) 
Rutherford, Assistant Director of Technical | 
Education, Toronto. Miss Alice Hamill, Or- 
ganizer of Home Economics Education, To 
ronto. 

Manitoba—Dr. Robert Fletcher, Dep 
Minister of Education, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. D. P. McColl, Supe: 
tendent of Education, Regina. ; 

Alberta—Mr. W. G. Carpenter, Director 6 
Technical Education, Calgary. 2 

British Columbia—Mr. John Kyle, Org 
izer of Technical Education, Victoria. 4 

A full report on the proceedings of this 
convention wil be published shortly by 


Education, 
& 


Department, 


the Board has envisaged the following types 
and grades of activities as falling within th 
engineering field, broadly conceived: 
1. Engineering activities of an expert char a 
acter; concerned with planning, designing, re , 
search, establishing methods, the examination | 
of projects, and the like; commonly involving | 
an individual or semi-individual “professional” | 
status; and conveniently designated as “pros. 
fessional practice.” Examples:— ; 
(a) Private and consulting practice; 
(b) Federal, state and municipal professional | 
service; e.g., Engineer of the Coast an 
Geodetic Survey, Engineer of the Stat 
Board of Health, ete.; af 
(c) Teaching and research in educational 
and research institutions; ae 
(d) Industrial service in a staff. capacit; 
concerned with methods, as distinct from 


4 


pe 
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a line capacity concerned with execu- 
tion; e.g., designing engineer, research 
engineer, rate engineer, etc. 
2. Major administrative activities involving 
he application of engineering methods and re- 
fuiring a background of technical knowledge, 
is well as executive ability of a more general 
wder. Examples:— 
*{a) Major executive of an. engineering in- 
dustry; eg., president, vice-president, 
i chief engineer, general manager, etc.; 
~ . . - . 
~(b) Functional executive in a line capacity 
relating to production, purchasing, plant, 
personnel, sales, accounts, finance, and 
t- the like; e.g., manager, superintendent, 
5 ete. ; 
{c) Public administrative service; eg., city 
4 manager, highway commissioner, etc.; 
{(d) Private business proprietorship; e.g., 
jobber, contractor, manufacturer, etc. 
“ Technical service in an auxiliary capa- 
ity; e.g., instrument man, draftsman, speci- 
tion editor, laboratory assistant, etc. 

4. Administrative service in a secondary line 
pacity, e.g., minor executive, foreman, etc. 
5. Commercial service in a secondary capa- 
ity, eg., purchasing agent, sales representa- 

Ive, etc. 


vary 


Types of Educational Service—Limiting our 
onsideration to graduates of secondary schools 
10 desire preparation for activities in the 
wineering field, as outlined above,.the Board 
ecognizes that the following types and grades 
educational service should be provided; 
-1. For secondary school graduates intending 
© devote for a period their principal efforts 
further education; 
(a) A complete college program directed 
principally to a thorough grounding in 
the underlying sciences, the principles 
and methods of engineering, and the 
_ related language processes, and to the 
- foundations of humanistic culture; 
(b) An extended college program in arts and 
sciences so co-ordinated with the re- 
quirements of engineering colleges that 
the student may transfer to the latter 
on advantageous terms; 
(c) A junior college program preparatory to 
the upper years of the engineering col- 
& «lege; 
(d) A junior college program of technical 
character, suitable as a terminal pro- 
gram; 
(e) A thorough and intensive program of 
technical training, briefer, less theor- 
 etical and more specialized than the 
curriculum of an engineering college. 
r secondary school graduates who are 
nanently employed ; . 


(a) Parttime day continuation schools un- 
der the auspices of the public, the in- 
dustries, or welfare organizations; 

(b) Evening technical schools devoted to 
intensive and specialized instruction; 

(c) A program of extension education by 
correspondence, principally of advanced 
vocational grade. 

The auxiliary technical services and the 
minor supervisory and commercial activities 
associated with engineering are not recruited 
most effectively from the by-products of a 
program of professional training, nor are they 
adequately filled by using them as training 
assignments for men to be advanced rapidly 
to the higher types of engineering respon- 
sibility. These activities should be included 
in the objectives of a distinct, non-collegiate 
type of technical education, briefer, more 
intensive and more specialized than the 
programs of the engineering colleges. 

- Secondary school graduates who purpose 
definitely to enter the technical, supervisory 
and commercial activities auxiliary to 
engineering, and who desire a specialized 
technical training rather than an extended 
fundamental grounding, are best served, in 


- general, by a course in a technical institute 


or corporation school of non-collegiate type, 
or in a junior college organized on similar 
lines. 

It is desirable that students of the type — 
referred to above should be directed to non- 
collegiate technical schools wherever these are 
available, rather than to engineering colleges. 
In regions where technical institutes do not 
exist and where the junior colleges are not 
equipped to meet the need, it may be the 


duty of the engineering colleges to provide 


an intermediate technical training, either by 
special short curricula or by a suitably 
arranged introductory stage of the regular 
curriculum. 

The present agencies and programs of 
engineering education fail to supply an 
adequate recruitment for the line or 
operating direction of industry, as distinct 
from its expert staff activities. Training for 
line duties requires an extended practical 
training gained through actual performance 
in industry, as well as sound educational 
grounding and comparatively few men are 
disposed to seek such a training after 
graduation. The co-operative type of 
program has given indications of unique merit 
as a means of meeting this need. 

Present facilities for the non-collegiate type 
of technical education are wholly inadequate 


for the proper recruitment of the auxiliary 


technical, supervisory and commercial activi- 
ties associated with engineering. 
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. A curriculum organized on the co-operative 
plan, so.as to combine high grade educational 
facilities with industrial experience which is 
‘systematically administered and subordinated 
to educational aims, is an acceptable alter- 
native to the usual college program and 
affords in addition an adjustment of the 
student to the requirements of industry such 
‘as ordinarily follows after graduation. The 
adoption of the co-operative plan as a means 
of covering deficiencies of educational 
‘organization and facilities is deprecated. 

The ‘influence at the command of the 
‘engineering colleges and the professional 
‘societies of engineers should be employed to 
direct’ new entrants to the realm of techno- 
‘logical -education -into the now inadequately 
‘filled fields of the technical institutes and the 
‘vocational schools. To this end the engineer- 
‘ing colleges should lend their assistance and 
counsel in shaping suitable programs for other 
‘types of technical schools and in giving their 
work a recognized educational status. 


‘« Suggéstions and Recommiendations 
A selective plan of admission, designed to 
check the ‘entrance of improperly qualified 
students at the outset, is highly desirable. 
Encouragement and assistance should be 
given to the establishment and development 
of , institutions offering briefer and more 
intensive programs of technical education 
which are better suited to many students who 
now. enter engineering colleges and are 


eliminated an. non-graduates, 
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The Foreman’s Place in Safety 


J. F.* Currie, safety engineer, writing in 
the California Safety News, says: “The fore- 
man, without doubt, is the prime or principal 
factor in accident prevention. With his 
whole-hearted support and assistance, we may 
accomplish success, but without this sup- 
port’ and assistance, safety, as far as 
that - individual ‘department or plant is 
concerned, is doomed: to a dismal - failure. 
‘The foreman is the keyman to safety. In 
‘other words, he is the middleman between 
the employer and the employee, and on his 
attitude: toward the safety of the employees 
the whole structure of saféty must stand or 
fall. : The attitude of the foreman in regard 
‘to safety is reflected in the attitude of the 
employees toward the same objective. If his 
attitude is one of sympathy toward the safety 
‘movement, this attitude will show results 
in the’ reduction of accidents in his depart- 
ment: | pe 


Educational Guidance before Admission— 
Literature designed to acquaint high- scho. 
students with engineering and with engineer 
ing education should be prepared by r P 
sentatives of this Society in co-operation witii 
representatives of the secondary schools. pal 
should follow the lines laid down. by. , thi 
Report of the Committee on Engineering 
Students and Graduates. It should be madé 
available for distribution by the colleges. i 
Sections and branches of the Society a3 
well include. conferences with groups 4 
secondary school teachers and. with. parent 
teacher associations in their activities... 
Addresses by engineering teachers befor 
high school student bodies, with provision fog 
personal interviews with students -who seek 
them, should be arranged on the initiative od 
individual colleges, ssf creel aa 


Joint Agency of Co-operation.—A joing 
agency should be created on the initiative 
this Society for co-operation with organ 
tions of secondary schools and secondar 
school teachers. Its activities should includd 
steps toward educational guidance ae putin 
above, efforts to strengthen the status. in. the 
secondary curriculum of subjects which 
an essential preparation for engineering stud: 
in the secondary curriculum, joint formulatic 
of proper entrance requirements and” tests 
and the development of means for the m re 
discriminating selection of entering students: 


f . 
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“In one of the largest ‘industrial plants | 
the world, the accidents are charged’ up tc 
the costs of operating the individual depart 
ment, the idea being that accident preventiom 
is the duty of each foreman and that by ha 
" 


number and severity of accidents in his 
partment, his personal value and efficiency) 
may be accurately determined by the man 
agement.” ul : ely ‘ 


~ A world record in safe mine operation has 
been made by the Muncie mine -of the 
Federal Mining and Smelting Company, in the 
Oklahoma section of the Joplin-Miami zi 
and lead district. On December 15, 1926, thi 
mine had operated since July 23, 1925, withou 
a single lost-time accident. This — peri 
covered a total of 37,785 man-shifts, 
average number of men employed at the mine 
was 80. .. f wig ohaatawe Aan 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada and International Affairs 


if N an article published in the January issue 
| of the Bulletin of the League of Nations 
Society in Canada, Dr. W. A. Riddell, Cana- 
dian Advisory Officer at’ Geneva, says: 
_ The Canadian Government, with commend- 
able insight, has from the beginning realized 
the importance of Geneva, and two years ago 
accredited a permanent representative to the 
League of Nations and the International La- 
bour Organization, under the title of Dominion 
of Canada Advisory Officer. Our obligations 
under the Treaty of Peace practically imply 
that we shall take part in the activities of the 
League and the Labour Organization, which 
involves sending delegates to the Assembly, 
the Labour Conference, and other conferences 
talled from time to time, and to the quarterly 
eetings of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 
Canada’s distance from Geneva has made 
both difficult and costly always to secure 
adequate representation at these meetings. 
[t was therefore to avoid these handicaps and 
(0 give continuity to our representation that 
) permanent Advisory Officer was duly ac- 
redited to the League of Nations. Since my 
ippointment almost two years ago, I have 
tinuously represented the Minister of La- 
our at the meetings of the Governing Body, 
ve been a member of the Canadian dele- 
vtion to the Sixth and Seventh Sessions and 


ternational Labour Conference, and the 
ond Passports Conference, and have re- 
esented the Canadian Government at the 
econd Opium Conference, the Arms Control 
Jonference, and the Third International Con- 
ence of Labour Statisticians. Naturally I 
ve reported on all these conferences and 
ve tried to keep. the Government informed 
the developments in the various activities 
f the League and Labour Organizations. 

he office provides clerical assistance for 
e Canadian delegations to the various con- 
rences held in Geneva. Previously secre- 
wies were brought from Canada for these 
eetings at considerable expense. The office 
Iso seeks as far as possible to keep Canada 
the fore in Geneva by trying to secure more 
equate representation on the staff of the 
etariat and on the numerous committees 
ne League and the Labour Organization. 
also necessary to see that references to 
. in articles appearing in the publica- 
of the League and the Labour Office are 
ate and at the same time do justice to 


Canada’s importance. The office is a head- 
quarters for Canadians coming to Geneva. In- 
formation is given concerning the various ac- 
tivities of the League and Labour Office, and, 
whenever this is desired, arrangements are 
made for visits to the Secretariat of the League 
and the Labour Office. One of the three rooms 
of our “palatial offices,” reference to which 
was made in the press, has been set aside as a 
reading room for the use of our visitors. 

Canada, from the beginning, has had an 
excellent record in Geneva. She has been for- 
tunate in the men she has sent over to re- 
present her. Possibly because of their ex- 
perience of our rather complex federal-im- 
perial constitutional system, our delegates 
have shown a peculiar aptitude in dealing with 
the constitutional problems of the League and 
Labour Organization. The Canadian delega- 
tion threw a bomb into the First Assembly, 
in the shape of a proposal “that Article 10 
of the Covenant be and is hereby struck out.” 
During the First and the next three Assemb- 
les, this question was one of the most im- 
portant presented for consideration. Commit- 
tee after committee tried to shelve it, but the 
skill and tenacity of four Canadian delega- 
tions finally succeeded in securing an inter- 
pretative declaration defining the obligations 
of the members under this Article, which left 
no doubt as to its meaning and accomplished 
what Canada had long desired. 


At the First International Labour Confer- ~ 


ence, Mr. Rowell, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on admission of new members, found 
himself in a minority of one on this Com- 
mittee, but notwithstanding he defended his 
report with such skill and clarity at the plen- 


ary meeting of the Conference that it was 


adopted by a large. majority. 

The Fourth International Labour Confer- 
ence was called upon to deal almost entirely 
with constitutional questions, the most im- 
portant being that of changing the basis of 
selection of the permanent members of the 
Governing Body. Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles had laid down that the permanent 
members were to be chosen on account of their 
industrial importance. As a Committee of 
the League appointed to determine the states 
of chief industrial importance had reported 
that three members of the British Common- 
wealth (Great Britain, Canada and India) 
would be entitled to permanent seats on the 
Governing Body, certain European countries 
were determined to avoid this by limiting 
the permanent seats to those states which al- 
ready had permanent seats on the Council of 
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the League. After a Committee of the Labour 
Conference had declared by 20 votes to 4 in 
favour of the change, the Canadian delega- 
tion determined to defend its case before the 
Conference. This Mr. Lapointe did, in a 
speech not soon to be forgotten by those who 
heard it, with the result that’ the proposal of 
the Committee was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. 

From the beginning of her connection with 
the League, Canada has shown keen interest 
in the social and humanitarian questions con- 
sidered in the Fifth Committee of the As- 
sembly; and, a Canadian has twice held the 
position of Chairman of this Committee, and 
‘once that of Rapporteur. The Canadian dele- 
gations have never lost an opportunity to 
commend arbitration and disarmament to the 
Assembly, and to point out that their practical 
results have been a hundred years’ peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States. There 
have been different views as regards Canada’s 
attitude to the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, but experience, I be- 
lieve, is showing that the Canadian attitude 
toward these draft-security pacts of the League 
has been justified. It has been evident to 
many that there could be no lasting peace in 
Europe until Europe was prepared to agree 
voluntarily to settle her differences, as we 
had become accustomed to settle ours, by the 
more civilized method of conciliation and ar- 
bitration. If Canada and Great Britain had 
not refused to be a party to the Protocol, it is 
- doubtful whether the Locarno Treaties would 
have been negotiated and signed. Instead we 
might have had the highly unsatisfactory sit- 
uation of certain nations of Europe still at 
enmity, and the rest of the world guaranteeing 
that these nations would remain at peace. 


Lead Paint Protection Act in Great Britain 


The Lead Paint (Protection against Poison- 
ing) Act of Great Britain, took effect on 
January 1, having received the Royal Assent 
on December 15. It is intended to give effect 
to the Draft Convention adopted at the third 
session of the International Labour Organi- 
zation at Geneva concerning the use of white 
lead in painting (references to the bill were 
made in the Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1926, page 
693; September, 1926, page 847). The Act 
empowers the Home Secretary to make regu- 
lations for preventing danger from the use 
of lead paint to persons employed in or in 
connection with the painting of buildings. 
It makes it illegal, on and after November 
19, 1927, to employ any woman or young 
person in painting any part of a building with 
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lead paint. Certain exceptions to this pe 
vision, however, are permitted. All persons § 
employing others in painting buildings, 
whether using lead paint or not, are required 
to keep a register on a form supplied by the: 
Home Secretary. They must immediately; 
report any case of lead poisoning among their 
employees. The powers of factory inspectors 
are extended to cover work in connection 
with the painting of buildings where there 
is risk of lead poisoning. Among the regula- 
tions issued under the new Act is one p 
viding that no painted surface shall be rubbed 
down or scraped by a dry process, except 
where the employer, after taking all reason- 
able steps for the purpose, has satisfied hi 
self that the surface is not painted in whole: 
or in part with lead paint. 


Ratification of Draft Conventions . 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International 
bour Office, announces in its issue of Janua y 
3 that there have been 215 ratifications 
Draft Conventions of the International 
bour Conference to date registered with 
Secretariat of the League of Nations (i 
cluding 4 conditional or with delayed app! - 
cation), which indicates a gain of 30 over 
the total registered at the beginning of las 
year. In addition to the number registe 
ratification has been approved in 39 
and recommended in 154 others. 
The list of ratifications compiled by the? 
International Labour Office does not show) 
in the case of federal countries such as 
Canada information concerning legislation 
in the separate provinces, etc., approximating 
to or in conformity with the Conventions, 


The Draft Conventions registered are 
follows:— 


Australia—Employment for Seamen. 4 
Austria—Hours, Unemployment, Nigh } 
Work (Women), Night Work (Young Per-. 
sons), Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), White Lead. | 
Belgium—Hours, Night Work (Women) 
Minimum Age (Industry), ork 
(Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), Une: 
employment Indemnity, Employment for Seas. 
men, Rights of Association (Agriculture),, 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 
Bulgaria—Hours, Unemployment, Childe» 
birth, Night Work (Women), Minimum Age } 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons) } 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Inder 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Minimur 
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Age (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
iculture), Workmen’s Compensation (Agri- 
ulture), White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medi- 
al Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


_Canada—Minimum Age (Sea), Unemploy- 
nent Indemnity, Minimum Age (Trimmers 
md Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
ersons at Sea). 
Chili—Hours, Childbirth, Minimum Age 
Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
tights of Association (Agriculture), Work- 
fen’s Compensation (Agriculture), White 
wad, Weekly Rest (Industry). 
-Czechoslovakia—Hours, Night Work (Wo- 
nen), Minimum Age (Industry), Minimum 
ige (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
iculture), White Lead, Weekly Rest (In- 
ustry). 
“Denmark —Unemployment, Minimum Age 
Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Workmen’s -Compensa- 
ion (Agriculture), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
nd Stokers). 
-Esthonia—Unemployment, Night Work 
Women), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
pe (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
memployment Indemnity, Employment for 
amen, Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights 
‘Association (Agriculture), Workmen’s Com- 
snsation (Agriculture), White Lead, Weekly 
(Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
d Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
rsons at Sea). 
Finland—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
2a), Employment for Seamen, Rights of As- 
ciation (Agriculture), Weekly Rest (In- 
istry), Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stok- 
), Medical Examination (Young Persons at 
France—Unemployment, Night Work (Wo- 
), Night Work (Young Persons), White 
d, Weekly Rest (Industry). 
Jermany—Unemployment, Employment for 
amen, Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
orkmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 
Freat Britain—Unemployment, Night Weck 
fomen), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
rk (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
employment Indemnity, Rights of Associa- 
. (Agriculture), Workmen’s Compensation 
sriculture), Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
ers), Medical Examination (Young Per- 
3 at Sea), Workmen’s Compensation 
seases), Equality of Treatment (Accidents). 
eece-—Hours, Unemployment, Childbirth, 
t Work (Women), Minimum Age (In- 
ry), Night Work (Young Persons), Mini- 
oe 


mum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indemnity, 
Employment for Seamen, White Lead. 


India —Hours, Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Rights of Association (Agriculture), Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). 


Irish Free State—Unemployment, Night 
Work (Women), Minimum Age (Industry), 
Night Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age 
(Sea), Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Agriculture). 


Italy—Hours, Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Night Work (Young Persons), Un- 
employment Indemnity, Minimum Age (Ag- 
riculture), Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
Weekly Rest (Industry), Minimum Age 
(Trimmers and Stokers), Medical Examina- 
tion (Young Persons at Sea). 


Japan—Unemployment, Minimum Age (In- 
dustry), Minimum Age (Sea), Employment for 
Seamen, Minimum Age (Agriculture), Medi- 
cal Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Latvia—Hours, Childbirth, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indem- 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), White Lead, Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). 

Netherlands—Night Work (Women), Night 
Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
Rights of Association (Agriculture), Work- 
men’s Compensation (Agriculture). 


Norway—Unemployment, Employment for 
Seamen. 

Poland—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indem- 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Minimum Age 
(Agriculture), Rights of Association (Agricul- 
ture), Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Roumania—Hours, Unemployment, Child- 
birth, Night Work (Women), Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), White Lead, Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). rs 

South Africa—Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Equality of Treatment (Accidents). 
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Spain—Unemployment, Childbirth, Mini- 
mum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indemnity, 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Sweden—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Sea), Employment for Seamen, Minimum 
Age (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
riculture), Workmen’s Clompensation (Agri- 
culture), White Lead, Minimum Age (Trim- 
mers and Stokers), Medical Examination 
(Young Persons at Sea), Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accidents), Equality of Treatment 
(Accidents). 


Switzerland—Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
Work (Young Persons). 


Japan and the Draft Convention Relating to 
Children’s Employment 


Formal ratification by Japan of a Conven- 
tion of the International Labour Conference 
of 1919, fixing the minimum age of admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment, was 
registered by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations on August 7th. This convention for- 
bids the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age in industrial undertakings. 
At the time the convention was adopted in 
1919, a special provision was inserted in the 
terms following, applicable to Japan:— 


(a). Children over twelve years of age may 
be admitted into employment if they have 
finished the course in the elementary school; 


_(b) As regards children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen already employed, transi- 
tional regulations may be made. 


The provisions in the present Japanese law 
admitting children under the age of twelve 
‘years to certain light and easy employments 
shall be repealed. 

The Government of Japan had previously 
ratified five other conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as follows: Con- 
vention respecting Unemployment, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a free public 
employment service; Convention fixing the 
minimum age for the admission of children 
to employment at sea, which forbids the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years 
on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; 
Convention for establishing Facilities for 
finding Employment for Seamen, which pro- 
vides for the organization of public employ- 
ment offices through which seamen may find 
employment without charge; Convention re- 
specting the age of Admission of Children 
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to Employment in Agriculture, which ln 
the employment of children under fourteem 
years in agricultural undertakings, save out 
side the hours fixed for school ony Me 


Convention concerning the compulsory M 
cal Examination of Children and Young Pe 
sons employed at Sea, which requires tha 
production of a medical certificate attesting 
fitness for such work in the case of all young 
persons under eighteen years of age. 


or allt 


Legislation has also been adopted in Japs 
dealing with four other conventions of the 
International Labour Conference as follows3 
Convention concerning the Employment ° 
Women before and after Childbirth; Conven- 
tion concerning Employment of Women our 
ing the Night; Convention concerning € 
Night Work of Young Persons employed iti 
Industry; and Recommendation concerning 
the application of the Berne Convention 
1906, on the Prohibition of the use of we 
Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Matches 

Certain amendments which were made ti 
the Factory Act of Japan in 1923 have a 
been put into effect and mark a considerabld 
advance in Japanese social legislation. AS : 
result of the amendments introduced, the Fae¢ 
tory Act will now cover 46,400 undertakings 
employing 1,636,000 men and 896,000 women 


of work and deals with the prohibition of nighh 
work of women and young persons, maternil 
benefits, etc. The minimum age for the 
mission of children in industry is fixed ov 
principle at 14 years instead of 12 years. I! 
will be seen from the foregoing that Jap 
is making determined progress on the path 
social reform. Under the guidance and 
spiration of the decision of the Internatio 
Labour Conference, she is progressively 
plying the principles laid down in the vari 
conventions, 
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The Alberta Electrical Contractors’ A 
ciation, at their annual meeting held at G 
gary in January, recommended that provis 
be made whereby the provincial governm 
would appoint a board of examiners for 
examining, licensing and regulating of ¢ 
trical workers throughout the province, st 
board to act in consultation with the exe 
tive of the association. They suggested 
ther that rules and regulations be made 
the examination of candidates for contracte 
and journeymen’s licenses, and to fix w 
fees should be paid to the government 
such contractors or journeymen for the licer 
and examinations. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF ANUARY, 
_ 1927, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS © 
| TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HE seasonal curtailment in employment 

registered at the beginning of January, 
(927, involved a rather larger number of work- 
ws than on January 1, 1926, but the percent- 
ie loss was practically the same, while both 
ibsolute and proportionate reductions were 
maller than on the corresponding date in the 
irst five years of the record. Statements were 
abulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ies from 5,851 firms whose staffs declined 
Tom 833,638 on December 1 to 781,559 at the 
eginning of January, a decrease of 52,079 per- 
ions, or 6.2 per cent. Reflecting this contrac- 
ion, the index number on January 1, 1927, 
tood at 94.8, as compared with 101.1 in the 
receding month and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 
6.3, 77.9 and 88.7 on the same date in 1926, 


-as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Maritime Provinces reported 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces —Manufacturing (chiefly 
of food and iron and steel products), construc- 
tion and trade, were seasonally slacker but 
greater increases were noted in logging and 
transportation. The improvement in the lat- 
ter, which was especially noteworthy, was due 
to the re-opening of the winter ports. Sta- 
tistics were received from 509 employers with 
67,331 workers, or 4,342 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Much smaller gains were in- 
dicated on January 1, 1926, and the index then 
was over six points lower. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norse.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 
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, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, aon Sere 
Petiuation thus continues to be much more 
vourable than in the corresponding month 
ny other year of the record. 
I Berufacturing, construction, transportation, 
pire and logging reported pronounced sea- 
al curtailment, while employment in trade, 
3} buch not at its holiday maximum, was 
svertheless more active than on December 1; 
e index was, in fact, higher than in any griee 
on pt af the record witich was begun in 1920. 
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Quebec.— Considerable contractions were 
shown in Quebec, where 21,122 persons were 
released from the staffs of the 1,258 co-operat- 
ing firms, who employed 217,669 workers. This 
reduction was larger than on the same date of 
last year, though smaller than at the beginning 
of 1925, but the situation was much more fav- 
ourable than on January 1 of any other year 
of the record. Manufacturing, especially in 
the iron and steel, tobacco, beverage and pulp 
and paper industries, showed marked curtail- 


ment, as did construction and transportation. 
The only significant increases reported were in 
logging and retail trade. 


Ontario—The losses registered in Ontario 
were smaller than at the beginning of January 
of any other year of the record, and the in- 
dex on January 1, 1927, was at its highest for 
that date in the years since 1920. Data were 
received from 2,698 employers with 323,633 
persons on payroll, as compared with 344,603 
on December 1. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion showed the greatest reductions, but there 
were also decreases in transportation, mining 
and communication. Within the manufactur- 
ing group, there were important recessions in 
the iron and steel, lumber, food, textile and 
pulp and paper industries. Logging and trade, 
however, showed considerable improvement, 
although employment in the latter was not 
so active as just before Christmas. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of food products, was slacker, and there 
were also heavy declines in construction. 
Smaller losses were noted in mining, transpor- 
tation, trade and communication, while the 
only general increases were in logging. A com- 
bined working force of 107,065 persons was 
reported by the 767 firms making returns 
who had 111,996 in the preceding month. These 
contractions were larger than those noted on 
January 1, 1926, when the index was severs] 
points lower. 


British Colwmbia—More extensive reduc- 
tions than have been reported at the beginning 


of January of the last few years were indicated _ 


in British Columbia, where unfavourable 
_ weather conditions and holidays had an ad- 
verse effect upon industry, particularly upon 
logging and lumbering. Construction, mining 
and manufacturing also showed curtailment. 
Statements were received from 621 employers, 
whose. staffs aggregated 65,861 on January 1 
as against 75,259 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was at a rather lower level than on 
the corresponding date last year, though higher 
than on January 1 in the years 1921 to 1925. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, those 
in Montreal, Windsor and Toronto being most 
pronounced. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a rather smaller number of workers 
than that registered on January 1, 1926, when 
conditions were less favourable. Statements 
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were received from 676 firms with 104,589 oi. 
ployees, as compared with 113,743 in the pre-! 
ceding month. Manufacturing, especially thes 
food, beverage, tobacco and: iron and el: 
divisions, showed important declines; con- 
struction and transportation were also seaso 
ally slacker. 


Quebec—Seasonal curtailment in shipping 
caused a loss in Quebec, where 85 employers 
reduced their staffs from 9,128 persons on De-! 
cember 1, to 8,776 at the beginning of Januar 
Approximately the same sized decrease was 
noted on the corresponding date in the pre-: 
ceding year, but the index then was lower. 


a 


4 
Per 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a seasonal drop that was considerably less i 
on January 1 of any of the four precedingt 
years, in all of which the index was lower thaar 
on the date under review. There were general 
reductions in manufacturing, the largest being? 
in food and iron and steel plants. Const 
tion, communication and transportation wen 
ant gains over December 1. Statements w 
received from 773 firms with 96,769 employees,) 
as compared with 100,599 in their last report.: 


/ 

Ottawa.—Lumber mills showed seasonal cur- 
tailment, as did construction. The working: 
forces of the 127 reporting establishments ag-: 
gregated 9,270 persons, or 623 fewer than at, # 
the beginning of December. Although ot 
reduction was greater than that recorded on 
the corresponding date of last year, employ. 
ment was in practically the same volume. 


Hamilton —Manufacturing,. especially ir 
and steel plants, released employees, while: 
there were also decreases in transportation, con-: 
struction and trade. Data were tabulated from 
201 firms in Hamilton with 28,399 employees, | 
as against 29,495 in the preceding month. Thi 
shrinkage recorded on January 1, 1926, in-- 
volved a rather larger number of workers, an Li 
the index then was lower by several points. _ 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—The 
closing of several important automobile plants: 
for inventory purposes caused the usual pro- + 
nounced contractions in employment in thi b 
Border Cities at the beginning of January; 8 
employers reported 6,400 workers, or 4,558 less 
than on December 1. The situation was prate 
tically the same as on the corresponding dat 
last year. 


Winnipeg.—Construction, manufacturing and 
trade registered the greatest declines in Wi o- 
nipeg, where the 286 co-operating firms re- 
ported 27,804 persons on payroll, compared 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘* 
portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in C 


relative weight’’ shows the pro-« 
anada on the date under review. 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY: 


MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


0 


Maritime Prairie British All manu- 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

88-7 95-9 88-3 83-4 95-7 86-6 78-4 

77-9 78-1 74-4 78-3 82-8 799 68-7 

86:3 90-8 83-5 85-6 90-0 88-3 78-1 

88-7 86:3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 

83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 

86-1 79*1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 

87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 

90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 

94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106:5 88-3 

96°8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 

96°3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97:3 112-2 88-5 

96-6 88-4 101-3 92°7 96-0 114-2 89-4 

98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99°8 114-8 91-3 

97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 

95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 

89-6 84-4 90-7 86°3 95-1 100-5 83-2 

90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 

91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 

91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 

94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 

101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 

103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 

104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 

104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 

105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96°7 

102-8 80-6 110:6 97-4 107°+7 116-0 94-9 

101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 

aaNet Date Cie anys cimtaiossisinle eels 9 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
lative weight of employment by 
istricts and in manufacturing as 

Beene dan, 150027 co cacecgccees sso. 100-0 8-6 27-9 41-4 13-7 8-4 55-1 

7 TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Winnipeg | Vancouver 


“I 


— Montreal Quebec 


Toronto 


Ottawa 


Hamilton 


Windsor 
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(Continued from page 192) ing off, and trade was also slacker. Returns: 
with 29,334 in the preceding month. Although were compiled from 226 employers with 23,297 ‘ 
this reduction involved a larger number of workers or 2,155 less than on December 1].. 
workers than than noted on January 1, 1926, Rather less extensive losses were registered on 
the index then was some 10 points lower than the corresponding date last year, when 
on the date under review. situation was not quite so favourable. 

Vancouver—Employment in lumber mills, Index numbers by cities are given in Tab 
construction and transportation showed a fall- II. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


; 


: 


Industries 1Relative Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
weight 19z7 1926 1926 1925 


mse pad nop PEROUR 55-1 87-5 93-8 83-2 75-5 
1-8 89-2 98-5 88-7 87-2 
Wateeisa av eb oiamte we 0-1 82-3 88-3 82-6 80-3 
rok dh 2-2 80-7 83-2 73°3° 71-0 
on, iar ae ie 4:9 77-8 90-5 77-7 70-4 
2-8 79-1 97-6 72-3 76+1 
aad witdidinie da '« tans ated aes 1-0 80-1 88-8 74-4 63-9 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 73-0 76-1 67-9 62-4 
Musical instruments..... on 0-4 75-6 80-7 68-8 59-1 
Plant products—edible.. 3-2 90-6 196-4 90-5 86-6 
Pulp and paper products. on 7-0 107-0 112-6 100-8 95-6 
Pulp and paper.............0085 3:5 114-2 124-1 104-6 95-3 
Paper products................ 0-8 90-5 96-8 87-8 83-3 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 104-0 104-2 100-5 98-8 
Rubber products................. 1-6 89-3 90-4 93-2 70-7 
Textile products................. 9-0 91-2 94-4 87-7 80-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-5 108-1 109-9 105-9 94-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-8 101-9 106-1 91-0 81-9 
Garments and personal furnish- 
in 2-6 68-8 72-6 66-9 62-7 
1-1 97-4 102-6 98-5 92-3 
res 1:4 90-9 103-2 86-4 75-5 
0-1 111-3 98-1 102-7 138-8 
0-8 79-7 86-2 77-5 76-2 
1-2 91-+3 100-5 78-2 68-5 
ieiais Sioa aura ieter eee 1-5 123-0 127-8 122-5 128-6 
Kictawtpisinteiy ctaiata 1-4 134-1 137-2 115-8 120-0 
Bo crmtatn yova 15-0 76-0 81-1 70-0 60-0 
ticlah thers pew Voraibnel vera tare teers 1-5 59-1 63-4 58-0 38-4 
Agricultural implements....... i. He 3 ae 70.8 7 { 
Land vohioless cies sexsisiasesiese 6-6 84-9 92-6 82-2 74-9 
0-4 31-3 30-7 32°3 20-1 
0-6 81-2 90-9 78-1 67-2 
0:7 88-8 94-4 76°5 59-1 
satvinca ain ois ete Secs ple ciate 0-7 84-5 83-9 73+2 
2-1 77-1 82-8 69°5 tat 
seeees 1-9 98-0 103-4 86-1 73-3 
ets Saree 1-2 100-9 104-9 98-4 95-8 
Lo AGA rica ees te 0:5 88-5 91-7 81-0 79-5 
Ree ta amass i 4+] 75-4 771 7156 83-4 
5-7 100-1 104-2 96-5 97-1 
3-6 90-0 92-1 86-6 87-6 
Art Ot, ee 14 150-6 155-0 140:3 145-7 
than coal)...........006 . 
Eanes i Hi lis g 119.0 113 108 : 
‘elegraphs...... a . 
Telephones........ Mint 28 ti? , ligt ie fo 4 
13-9 1073 109-9 103-9 99 0 
Kanga 2-4 110-1 112-8 109-6 108-2 
dee pent Oh cn: eee 10:0 101-0 102-0 98-6 93-8 
1:5 170-9 190-9 149-6 135-1 
7-9 119-2 148-9 103-3 93°3 
8-4 138-5 166-9 109+1 91-3 
0-7 615-2 1,279-2 708-0 701-4 
3-8 93 106-4 83-8 78-3 
1-8 115-8 117-2 107-8 107-1 
0-9 114-7 115-1 108-0 109-9 
0-2 111-1 121-0 111-9 114-8 
: 0-7 118-8 118-9 106-3 100-7 
it aieleie siclviais siaiueias «ejecta a 8-4 110-8 109-8 102-1 
int eae serene Sartore ciate fs 5-8 117-4 114-3 104-6 a7 3 
OLB RAID t56 satiate «iad Selena se : 
ee . 2-6 98-6 101-7 97-1 94-9 
ndustries............ 
WH ceieivere dotsie dak sitive 100-0 94-8 101-1 89-6 83-9 


1Norn.—The “‘relative weight’? column shows thi : : Fe 4 
of the total number of employees reported in all indestsion peibe-deeae head cepumas mPloyees in the indicated industry | 
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Manufacturing Indastries 


‘The losses registered in manufactures were 
omewhat larger than on January 1, 1926, but 
ere smaller than on the same date in pre- 
ious years of the record, while the index 
umber on the date under review was higher 
han at the beginning of any other year since 
920. The most extensive reductions were in 
on and steel, lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
sxtile, tobacco and beverage factories, but 

divisions recorded curtailment. As in 
mer years, these declines were chiefly due 
> shutdowns for holidays and inventories, and 
Onsiderable recovery may be looked for in 
ne next report. Statistics were compiled from 
“47 manufacturers employing 430,730 oper- 
tives, compared with 461,412 on December 1. 


“Animal Products, Edible-—Continued re- 
uctions on a large scale were reported in 
Mis division; all branches reported curtail- 
vent, those in meat and fish preparing and 
feserving plants being most extensive. State- 
lents were received from 151 manufacturers 
ith 13,735 employees, as compared with 
5,218 at the beginning of December. Al- 
ough this loss was rather larger than that 
corded on January 1, 1926, the index num- 
sr then was slightly lower. All provinces 
ported reduced employment, but the heav- 
st contractions were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—F¥ollowing six months of 
interrupted expansion, there was a decline 
employment in leather-using factories at 
beginning of January, boot and shoe and 
ve plants having the greatest falling-off. 
he shrinkage was rather smaller than on 
€ corresponding date last year,’ when the 
Jex number was over seven points lower. 
combined working force of 17,479 persons 
3 reported by the 190 firms making returns, 
$ compared. with 17, 991 in the preceding 
onth. The tendency was generally down- 
wd, but the greatest losses took place in 
iebec and Ontario. 
umber Products.——Seasonal curtailment on 
arger scale than on January 1, 1926, was 
ed in lumber mills, 696 of which reduced 
r payrolls from 44,315 on December 1 to 
ye27 at the beginning of January. Employ- 
mt was in practically the same volume as 
1 the corresponding date last year; saw- 
ills registered the most pronounced shrink- 
6, but there were also decreases in furni- 
fe, container and other wood-using indus- 
ies. ‘There were especially marked losses in 
itario and British Columbia, but employ- 
snt declined in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments.—Thirty-nine manu- 
turers of musical instruments released 234 


persons from their payrolls, bringing them to 
3,822 at the beginning of January. Firms in 
Ontario reported the bulk of this recession, 
which exceeded that noted on January 1 of a 
year ago when the index was several points 
lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were con- 
tractions in employment in all branches of 
the vegetable food group, the largest being 
in confectionery, biscuit and canning fac- 
tories. The working forces of the 307 co- 
operating employers totalled 25,082 persons, 


“as compared with 29,294 in their last report 


The decreases in Ontario were especially pro- 
nounced, but the movement was generally 
unfavourable. The reductions noted at the 
beginning of Jamuary last year were 
smaller; the index number then, however, 
was practically the same as on the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—In spite of de- 
cided shrinkage at the beginning of January, 
employment in pulp and paper products was 
more active than in any month of the years 
1920-1925. Statistics were received from 454 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 54,658 persons, 
or 2,688 less than in their last report. The 
largest losses were in Quebec, although the 
trend was downward in all provinces. Nearly 
all the reductions took place in pulp and 
paper mills, but there were also much smaller 
declines in plants producing paper goods. 


Rubber Products—There was a compara- 
tively slight decrease on January 1 in the 
number of persons employed by 32 rubber 
factories, which had 12,746 operatives as 
against 12,903 at the beginning of December. 
The most marked shrinkage was in Quebec, 
while improvement was shown in Ontario. 
Much greater contractions were reported on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was considerably lower. 


Textile Products—The 512 firms furnishing 
data released practically the same number of 
persons from their working forces as at the 
beginning of January, 1926, but the index 
number then was a few points lower than on 
the date under review. Their payrolls in- 
cluded 70,289 persons on January 1, against 
72,773 in the last report. Quebec and On- 
tario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, 
which was especially pronounced in garment 
and personal furnishing, knitting and woollen 
factories. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malted Liquors — 
Shutdowns for inventories and _ holidays 
caused large reductions in employment at the 
beginning of January, although the shrinkage 
was not as extensive as on January 1 last 
year, when employment was in smaller 
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manufacturers in this group employing 10,801 


workers, or 1,494 less than on December 1. 
Practically all the loss took place in Quebec. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied product factories, chiefly in On- 
tario, showed a falling off on January 1, when 
499 workers were released from the payrolls 
of the 112 reporting manufacturers, who had 
6,155 employees. Somewhat smaller losses 
were noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago; the index number then was slightly 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions were made in employment in 
building material works, 113 of which reported 
9,046 workers, as compared with 10,017 in the 
preceding month. All provinces shared in this 
curtailment, which was most marked in Que- 
bec. Brick and stone yards recorded the larg- 
est shrinkage. Declines on a rather greater 
scale were noted on January 1, 1926, and the 
situation then was much less favourable. 


Electric current—There were continued de- 
creases in the number of persons employed in 
electric current plants, according to statistics 
received from 90 producers employing 11,656 
workers, or 480 less than on December 1. A 
considerable proportion of this contraction was 
in Quebec. The seasonal recession reported 
at the beginning of January a year ago in- 
volved a smaller number of workers, but the 
index was about the same as on January 1, 
1924. 


Electrical apparatus—Reductions in per- 
sonuel on approximately the same scale as 
on the corresponding date last year were 
reported in electrical apparatus factories, but 
employment at the time of writing was in 
much greater volume. Firms in Ontario 
showed most of the decline. Statements were 
received from 38 establishments having 10,577 
employees, compared with 10,896 in their last 
report. 


Iron and Steel products—The automobile 
and other land vehicle, rolling-mill, boiler, 
engine and tank, agriculture implement, gen- 
eral plant machinery, heating appliance, iron 
pipe, hardware, sheet metal and other branches 
of the iron and steel group reported curtail- 
ment, while the only significant increase was 
in steel shipyards. The payrolls of the 637 
co-operating factories totalled 117,244 persons, 
as compared with 125,088 in the preceding 
month. This reduction (which was most 
marked in Ontario, though all provinces shared 
in 1t to some extent) was larger than that re- 
corded on the corresponding date last year, 
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lower. : 

Non-ferrous metal products—The losses fe 
corded in non-ferrous metal products, chi 
in the lead, tin, zinc, copper and preci 
metal divisions, involved a smaller numbe 
of workers than that indicated on the cor 
responding date last year; the index num 


104 employers with 14,725 workers, as com 
pared with 15,580 at the beginning of Decen 
ber. Ontario, British Columbia and Quebee 
reported practically all this reduction. 


Mineral Products—Further and comewha 
greater declines were noted in this group, mu 
the shrinkage was less pronounced than © 
the corresponding date a year ago. A com 
bined working force of 9,415 persons was 7 
ployed by the 77 establishments whose fe« 
turns were received, and who had 9,708 per 
sons in their employ on December 1. Que 
reported the largest contractions. The si 
tion was more favourable than on Janug 
1, 1926. 


Logging 


Logging camps registered a smaller decreas 
than on January 1 last year, when emplo 
ment was in less volume. A combined wor 
ing force of 31,782 men was reported by thal 
232 co-operating firms, who had 32,820 | 
the preceding month. There were increase 
in all provinces except British Columbis 
where unfavourable weather retarded op 
erations. 


Mining 


Coal—-Following four months of pronounced 
recovery in coal mining, there was a reduc 
of 668 persons in the number employed 
88 operators, who had 28,062 workers. 
losses were heavy in Alberta, while an 
crease was shown in Nova Scotia. Improve 
ment in the situation had been noted on Jar 
ary 1, 1926, but the index number then 
several points lower. 


- ‘ k = | omen pe OR Se st 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metal 
ores showed a further recession, 374 persc 
being released by the 46 reporting concer 
who had 11,201 persons in their employ. T 
shrinkage was largely confined to British 
umbia, and exceeded that recorded on 
corresponding date last year. The index n: 
ber then was over ten points lower, 


Non-Metallic Minerals Other Than Coal. 
The trend of employment in this division ec 
tinued to be downward, but the losses wi 
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reater than on January 1 a year ago and 
1€ index number then was very slightly 
igher. Statements were received from 66 
rms employing 5,526 workers, as compared 
ith 6,344 in the preceding month. The great- 
st shrinkage was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Communication 


Further curtailment in personnel was re- 
rted on telephones and telegraphs, but the 
tuation continued to compare favourably 
ith that on the corresponding date of pre- 
lous years of the record. The payrolls of 
le 187 companies furnishing data declined 
om 24,764 on December 1 to 24,106 at the 
ginning of January. 


_ 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
local transportation showed a further sea- 
mal decline in which fewer persons were 
leased than on January 1, 1926, when the 
dex number was very slightly lower. A 
mbined working force of 18,692 persons was 
ported by the 117 co-operating firms, who 
id 19,119 in the preceding month. All ex- 
pt the Prairie Provinces shared in the re- 
ictions. 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
ilways showed a further, but rather smaller 
ntraction; there was considerable improve- 
ent in the Maritime Provinces, but else- 
jere employment declined, especially in the 
airie Provinces. The payrolls of the 101 
mpanies and divisional superintendents 
aking returns aggregated 78,169, as against 
010 in their last report. The index num- 
was rather higher than on January 1, 1926, 
hough the shrinkage then involved a 
ler number of workers. 


ipping and Stevedoring—tin spite of pro- 
unced seasonal gains at the winter ports, 
yloyment in water transportation showed 
net decline, owing to losses, chiefly in Que- 
@¢, but also in Ontario and British Colum- 
. This falling off was substantially smaller 
n that reported on December 1 last year, 
sn the index number stood at 149.6, as 
mpared with 170.9 on the date under re- 


Construction and Maintenance 


uilding—Continued curtailment of opera- 
is was shown in building construction gen- 
lly; 335 contractors reduced their staffs 
m 32,706 at the beginning of December to 


—— 


27,017 on January 1. The most pronounced 
declines were in Quebec where building was 
unusually active last season. Rather less ex- 
tensive decreases were indicated on January 
1 last year, but the index number then was 
nearly 30 points lower, 


Highway—Statements were received from 
111 firms employing 5,389 workers, as com- 
pared with 11,254 in the preceding month. 
Quebee and Ontario reported the heaviest 
losses, but the movement was downward in 
all provinces. Large contractions were also 
noted at the beginnnig of January, 1926; em- 
ployment then was in rather greater volume. 


Railway—aA further, but smaller recession 
was reported in this division, in which 35 
employers reported 29,375 persons on payroll, 
as compared with 33,490 in the preceding 
month. The situation was considerably better 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
when approximately the same percentage re- 
duction was noted. Comparatively small in- 
creases were registered in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, while elsewhere employment showed 
a downward trend. 


Services 


Another but less extensive contraction was 
reported in the service group; 171 firms em- 
ployed 14,218 persons, or 154 less than in the 
preceding month. The index was higher than 
on the corresponding date of earlier years of 
the record, when losses on about the same 
scale were noted. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded considerably more 
employment than on December 1, although it 
was not as active as in Christmas week. 
Wholesale trade, however, was slacker. The 
result was an increase of 637 persons in the 
staffs of the 559 establishments making re- 
turns, which had 65,487 employees. The 
index number was higher than at the begin- 
ning of any other month of the record, which 
was instituted in 1920. The largest gains 
on the date under review were in Ontario, 
while elsewhere the trend generally was un- 
favourable. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns for January 1, 1927. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTERS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1926, AS REPORTED BY | 
UNIONS MAKING RETURNS } 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in an industrial dispute are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in membership, 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


each month during the quarter was high! 
than in each corresponding month of 1925. 
The accompanying chart shows the cul 
of unemployment as reported by trade union 
by quarters from 1916 to 1921 inclusive, ar 
by -months from 1922 to date. From t 
beginning of the year until the end of A gl 
the curve showed no upward tendenci : 
though in February it remained on the sam 
level as at January, and in April the same + 
in March. In September, however, the tre 
was slightly upward, followed in October 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS q 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 


The present article on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation reported during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1926, and is based on 
the returns of the locals reporting at the 
end of each month during the quarter. The 
percentage of idleness on October 31, 1926, 
was 2.6, or .7 per cent lower than in 
September. During November and December 
the improvement noted in the previous month 
was not maintained, and conditions became 
gradually less favourable until at the end of 


December the percentage out of work stood » 
_ at 5.9. The percentage of unemployment at 
the end of November was 4.7. The situation 


throughout the quarter under review followed 
much the same course as in the corresponding 
period of 1925, but the level of employment 


followed by a continuation of the same moy 
ment in December, which showed a sted 
increase in unemployment. The situatiot 
however, throughout the year 1926 was mor 
favourable than during 1925. 
When comparing the situation in Octobe 
with September, Quebec unions showed 
most substantial increase in employment, 
largely to the better conditions in the me 
trades. Minor increases also were reported 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, J) 
the remaining provinces the declines we 
nominal in character. The lumber and loggir: 
industry registered a decided increase 
employment. In the manufacturing indus rie 
where a 3.1 per cent gain was recorded, irc 
and steel workers were much better engs 


as were also glass and textile workers, and « 
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ie reductions the most noteworthy was among 
garment workers. In the building trades there 
as over 2 per cent of a decline, but in the 
‘ansportation industry practically no change 
as reported. 


‘Comparing November returns with those of 
ictober, all provinces except Saskatchewan 
sgistered less favourable conditions, the most 
ibstantial declines being those in Alberta and 
ritish Columbia, due to the decrease in 
mployment afforded in the coal mines of 
ne two provinces. In the manufacturing 
idustries as a whole the situation -was less 
wourable, though fluctuations occurred 
ithin the group. Textile workers were more 


ABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENTIN 
3 TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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fully engaged, and glass and garment workers 
also were afforded a greater volume of 
employment. Iron and steel workers, on the 
other hand, reported considerable idleness, due 
mainly to an adverse situation among railway 
carmen. The building trades registered more 
unemployment, owing to a continuation of the 
seasonal retrenchment in operations. In the 
transportation industry there was scarcely any 
change. Though the shipping division of the 
industry improved greatly, the gain was almost 
offset by a decline in the steam railway 
division. Coal miners were much slacker than 
in October, but among lumber workers and 
loggers additional employment was registered. 


In making a comparison between the 
December situation and that of November, 
British Columbia was the only province to 
record a gain in employment, due to better 
conditions prevailing in the coal mines of the 
province. In Alberta there was no change, 
while of the contractions in the remaining 
provinces that of 2.7 per cent in Quebec was 
the most pronounced. In the manufacturing 
industries unemployment increased slightly, 
due to inactivity especially in the textile, 
glass and garment and iron and steel trades. 
Papermakers and hat and cap workers, on 
the other hand, were more active than 
in November. The building trades reported 
a considerable advance in unemployment. 
Transportation, especially shipping and steve- 
doring, afforded much less work. Coal miners, 
on the other hand, were much busier. Lumber 
workers and loggers reported 14 per cent 


-unemployed, as compared with no idleness in 


November, and among fishermen there was no 
change in the situation. 


Table I on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces for each month from July, 1922, 
and Table III on page 204 presents the per- 
centages of unemployment reported in the 
different groups of industries also by months 
from July, 1922. 

During October the improvement over 
October, 1925, in the manufacturing industries 
was pronounced, the greater share being due 
to the increased volume of employment in 
the garment trades, supplemented by smaller 
gains among iron and steel and glass workers 
and printing tradesmen. On the other hand, 
hat and cap workers registered a substantial 
reduction, and conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry were slightly less favourable. 
The building trades showed almost 4 per cent 
gain in employment, and a nominal change 
only occurred in the tramsportation industry. 
The mining situation improved, and among 
fishermen there was a greater volume of 
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employment. Lumber workers, however, In November the situation in the mam 


bie whe oi 

reported a small percentage of unemployment facturing industries improved over N ovembet 
as compared with no idleness in December, 1925, the textile and garment, glass am 
ers 4 a 

1925. printing trades all contributing to the gain 
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tilding tradesmen reported a minor reduc- pronounced. Fishermen registered much 
m in employment, and transportation a slackness, and among miners there was 
ght increase, the gains in the shipping curtailment of operations. Lumber workers 
vision of the transportation industry being were afforded much more employment. 
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When comparing the returms of December, 
1926, with 1925, the 


movement in the manufacturing industries was 


those of December, 


again upward, the percentage of improvement 


being almost 6 per cent. Practically all 
tradesmen in the division contributed to the 


gain, the most noteworthy of which was 


Nova Scotia and 
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‘among glass and textile and garment woe 


The building trades and transportation in 

tries also indicated a slightly upward tren 
the large percentage of idleness in the shippit 
division of the transportation industry beir 
more than ovércome by the gain in the stay 
railway division. Employment for rum 
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er ee a 
orkers and loggers increased. Among fisher- the months of October, November and 
en the situation was considerably less December for all Canada, and also by 
wourable, and in the mining division there provinces for the month of December. For 
as a practically 3 per cent drop in employ- this month reports were received from 1,560 
ent. locals with a combined membership of 157,701 
The accompanying tabulation, Table II, persons, of whom 9,349, or a percentage of 5.9, 


jows the percentage of unemployment for were unemployed. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1926 


[HE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Janada during the month of December, 1926, 
howed a decrease of 16 per cent in the num- 
er of placements effected, but when a com- 
arison is made with the corresponding period 
f 1925 an increase of 20 per cent is recorded. 
fhe decline was mainly due to decreased 
jlacements in the logging industry, while 
arming, as was the case last month, also con- 
inued to show a seasonal reduction. The 
acrease over December, 1925, was also found 


during the latter half of the month being 
quite pronounced. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 66.5 and 80.2 dur- 
ing the first and second half of December, 
1926, in contrast with the ratios of 63.2 and 
70.6 during the same periods in 1925. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review were 65.6 and 
71.2, as campared with 59.7 and 66.2 during 
the corresponding month in 1925. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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a 1924 


Bihiese two groups, though minor gains were 
ecorded in manufactufing, mining, trans- 
rtation, and construction and maintenance. 
‘The accompanying chart shows the trend 
F emplo; yment since January, 1924, as repre- 
. ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and 

cements effected for each 100 applications 

r work registered at the offices of the Ser- 

e throughout Canada, computations being 
ade semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
ae of vacancies in relation to appli- 
ns declined slightly during the first half 
the month, but showed a sharp upward 


_ during ‘the latter half of the period . 


Jer review, while the curve of placements 
‘relation to applications showed a steady 
ward trend pone the time, the rise 


3 458% 6; 


1925 


1926 


tions recorded during the first half of De- 
cember was 1,562 daily as compared with 
1,600 daily during the preceding period, and 
with 1,409 daily during the corresponding 
period in 1925. Applications for work during 
the latter half of the month registered 1,227 
daily in contrast with 1,115 daily during ‘the 


latter half of December, 1925. 


Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,039 vacancies during the first 
half and 984 during the latter ‘half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 890 and 787 vacancies during 
the month of December, 1925. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of November, 1926, averaged 1,091 daily. 
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The Service effected a daily average of 
1,024 placements during the first half of De- 
cember, of which 679 were in regular em- 
ployment and 345 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding 
period of 1,031 daily, and with 841 daily dur- 
ing the first half of December, 1925. During 
the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 874 daily (517 regular 
and 857 casual) as compared with an average 
of 738 daily during the corresponding period 
in 1925. 

During the month of December, 1926, the 
offices referred 25,641 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 24,667 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
numbered 15,540, of which 12,896 were of men 
and 26,444 of women, while placements in 
casual work numbered 9,127. Opportunities 
for employment reported by employers num- 
bered 18,756 for men and 7,531 for women, a 
total of 26,287. The number of applications 
for work was 36,245, of which 27,831 were 
from men and 8,414 from women. The fol- 
lowing table gives the placements effected to 
date by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada:— 

S3S6=aNjo OOOO 


Placements 
Year 

Casual | Totals 
37,904 305, 905 
79, 265 445,812 
75, 238 355, 756 
95, 695 393, 522 

115, 387 62, 552 

118, 707 366, 132 

106,021 12, 825 

109,929 410,155 


‘Nova Scorra 


During the month of December positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia declined over one per cent from the 
preceding month, but were nearly 34 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1925. Placements showed a nominal de- 
cline only from November and were over 45 
per cent higher than during December 1925. 
Farming was the only industrial group in 
which placements were fewer than in De- 
cember, 1925, and in this the declines were 
nominal. Services was the only group to 


show a substantial increase. Placements by, 


industrial divisions included manufacturing— 


100; logging—66; construction and mainten-. 


ance—81; trade—57 and_ services—331, of 
which 201 were of household workers. During 
the month 169 men and 73 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


, There was an increase of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
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employment offices in New Brunswick duril 
December when compared with the preceding 
month, and a gain of over 28 per cent ir 
comparison with the corresponding month 6: 
1925. Placements were over 4 per cent lowe 
than in November, but over 20 per 1 
higher than during December, 1925. Increasec 
placements in the transportation and a 
groups were mainly responsible for the 

during the month under review over the . 
responding month of 1925, as the changes ir 
other divisions were small. Industrial group: 
in which most of the placements were éf.- 
fected during the month were: logging, 98 | 
transportation, 59; construction and main: 
tenance. 57; and services, 515, of which 31 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 201 of 
and 97 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated b 
orders listed at employment offices in Que 
during the month of December declined ov 
40 per cent when compared with the preced 
ing month and nearly 11 per cent in cor 
parison with the corresponding month of 192 


placements when compared with Novem 
and of nearly 8 per cent in comparison ¥ 
December, 1925. Placements in the loggi1 


offset by declines in the industrial gro 

the most noteworthy being services, whi 
the demand for household workers was no 
fully satisfied. Industrial groups in white 
most of the placements were effected durit 
the month included: manufacturing, 82; loge 
ging, 682; transportation, 50; construction a 

maintenance, 222; and services, 320, of whieh 
248 were of household workers. During t 
month 1,020 men and 332 women were place 
in regular employment. 


OnTaARIO 
a 


During December, offices in Ontario recei 
orders for over 3 per cent less workers 


than in December, 1925. Placements during 
December were less than one per cent below) 
the preceding month, but nearly 12 per ce 
higher than during the corresponding mon 
of 1925. The only groups to show a smal 
number of placements than during the same 
month of 1925 were manufacturing, farmin 
and trade, and in’ these the declines were 
small. The logging industry and constructior 
and maintenance showed the most notewort 
gains. Placements by industrial groups 
(Continued on page 208) 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1926 


VACANCIES r APPLICANTS Regular 
OFrFices | Mane ete cS gees aT 
Reported | Unfilled Regist’d | Referred P.LaceD Unplaced |} same 
during | at end of during to at end of |} period 
period period period | vacancies] Regular ; Casual period 1925 
55 776 715 242 448 548 207 
36 398 328 71 257 314 102 
10 153 163 85 55 161 123 
9 225 224 86 136 73 52 
96 869 826 298 528 311 311 
0 79 79 13 66 0 30 
93 290 286 117 169 46 107 
50 461 168 293 265 174 
288 25922 1,501 1,352 30 501 1,423 
129 506 374 372 2 71 3 
76 1,665 560 527 21 315 853 
53 399 277 244 0 87 60 
17 143 78 55 7 19 80 
3 209 212 15. 9 116 
2,163 16,336 ee One 3,872 6,245 aan t 
13 367 173 139% 84 180 61 
4 268 205 87% 118 108 54 
88 239 221 212 8 26 218 
63 618 585 486 99 36 293 
23 194 105 327 51 122 38 
0 1,200 711 154 555 859 187 
6 538 462 97 365 190 74 
12 468 327 60 227 150 65 
57 383 303 188 87 302 242 
19 187 136 69 65 194 59 
160 644 616 590 26 32 390 
26 396 120 47 73 127 lil 
215 717 611 392 131 624 290 
235 207 207 178 29 39 142 
11 166 170 79 61 102 89 
321 1,006 1,006 844 162 0 617 
16 400 167 57 110 429 96 
9 179 159 72 87 123 80 
188 159 68 91 136 69 
131 315 153 85 65 94 105 
234 207 194 13 0 414 
446 312 269 252 17 39 224 
285 6,432 4,153 2,794 1,102 2,016 2,400 
18 5 418 176 242 251 26. 
91 4,556 3,719 2,097 1,536 789 1,416 
13 227 183 168 1 50 9 
44 129 116 78 38 11 49 
34 4,200 3,420 1,851 1,483 728 1,268 
193 2,189 25176 1,478 170 1,216 
0 36 36 
45 418 458 264 151 117 229 
0 62 62 51 11 36 
92 183 172 134 38 11 162 
11 671 667 449 218 14 305 
20 585 559 400 159 1 311 
7 70 76 50 26 9 57 
73 73 47 26 2 40 
15 91 47 26 16 42 
61 3,539 2,021 1,743 533 956 1,091 
gah 1,403 5 410 180 413 291 
6 290 169 140 29 47 75 
48 1,478 1,191 959 187 424 587 
3 2 217 114 103 21 57 
0 157 154 120 3 51 81 
94 5,058 2,602 894 1,525 2,708 836 
3 239 114 114 30 
4 232 62 17 25 69 27 
2 31 12 4 8 111 20 
0 97 105 100 2 35 82 
1 178 98 27 71 183 22 
2 75 50 14 25 51 11 
9 80 80 80 0 75 74 
0 78 52 16 36 53 35 
0 109 19 15 4 30 : 1 
69 3,130 1,386 389 872 1,306 407 
4 809 624 118 482 744 127 
041 36,245 25,641 15,540 9,127 12,228 13,239 


Toe 
oo 
aN 


27,831 18,338 12,896 5,282 10, 227 10,443 
4} 8,845 2,001 2,796 


coe 
co 
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~ 
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(Continued from page 206) 
included: manufacturing, 921; logging, 2,221; 
farming, 394; transportation, 662; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,149; trade, 308; and 
services, 3,486, of which 1,855 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 6,535 men 
and 901 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
December called for 23 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 36 
per cent more than in the corresponding 
month of 1925. Placements were 25 per cent 
lower than in November, but nearly 40 per 
cent higher than during December, 1925. All 
industrial groups participated in the gains in 
placements over the same month of 1925, 
those in logging and farming being the most 
pronounced. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 122; logging, 
859; farming, 700; construction and mainten- 
ance, 143; trade, 205; and services, 1,570, of 
which 1,248 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
‘1,664 of men and 483 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at offices in Saskatchewan 
during December were nearly 20 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 19 
per cent higher than during the corresponding 
month of 1925. Placements declined 29 per 
cent from November, but were nearly 22 per 
cent higher than in December, 1925. Place- 
ments were higher than in December, 1925, in 
all industrial groups, the gains being most 
marked in logging, farming and construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 342; farming, 662; 
construction and maintenance, 180; trade, 133; 
and services, 670, of which 474 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,175 men 
and 303 women were placed in regular 
employment, 

ALBERTA 


There was a decline of over 14 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through the 
offices in Alberta during December when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 48 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1925. Placements 
were nearly 15 per cent lower than in 
November, but nearly 53 per cent higher than 
in December, 1925. Farm placements were 
slightly lower in December, 1926, than in the 
same month of 1925, but all other industrial 
groups showed gains under this comparison, 
those in logging being the most pronounced. 
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Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 172; logging, 587; farming, 
370; mining, 181; construction and mainten- 
ance, 162; tnade, 118; and services, 621, of 
which 437 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,458 men and 285 women wi 
placed in régular employment. 


BrirtisH CoLuMBIA 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in British Columbis 
during December were over one per ce 
better than in the preceding month and 
increased nearly 30 per cent over the corr 
sponding month of 1925. There was a 
of over 2 per cent in placements in 
comparison with November and of nearly 28 
per cent when compared with December, 1925: 
All industrial groups except farming am 
construction and maintenance participated in 
the placement gains over December, 1925, and 
in those the declines were nominal. Industriak 
groups in which most of the placements w: r 
effected during the month were: manufactur 
ing, 229; logging, 333; transportation, 2 
construction and maintenance, 269; trade, 202; 
and services, 969, of which 490 were of house 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
secured for 674 men and 220 women during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 

During December, 1926, the offices of 
Employment Service of Canada made 15,54! 
placements in regular employment of whi 
8,629 were persons for whom the employme 
found was outside the immediate locality — ob 
the offices at which they were registered. 
the latter, 2,004 were granted the Employme! 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,188 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 816 to other provinces: 
The reduced transportation rate which is 2 
cents per mile, with a minimum fare of $44 
is granted by the railway companies to b ona 
fide applicants at the Employment Serv 
who may desire to travel to distant employ 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. ‘ 

The offices in Quebec issued 264 certifica 2 
all to bushmen, 118 going to points withi 


_ the province and 146 of whom travelled fron 


Hull to camps in the vicinity of North Bayy 
Cobalt and Sudbury. Provincially, the Quebec 
City office despatched 52 bushmen and oné 
camp cook and the Montreal office 50 bus 
men to employment within their respective 
zones while Hull transferred 15 bushmen tc 
points in the Quebec zone. 

The reduced rate certificates granted in 
Ontario numbered 440, of which 423 we 
provincial and 17 interprovincial. Of ¢ 
latter, Pembroke issued certificates to 7 b ish 
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2en, North Bay to 6 miners and 2 bushmen 
nd Sudbury to 2 miners, all going to the 
dull zone. Within the province Toronto 
espatched one instrument man to North Bay, 
me cook to Belleville, one timekeeper, one 
aachinist, one steam shovel operator, 7 brick- 
uyers and one rigger to Port Arthur, one 
lectrician to Timmins and one line man to 
)ttawa. From Port Arthur one construction 
abourer was transferred to Toronto, from 
<ingston one toolmaker to Brantford, from 
Viagara Falls one blacksmith to Fort William, 
rom Windsor one diemaker to Oshawa and 
me machinist and 2 moulders to Hamilton, 
rom North Bay one electrician to. Timmins 
nd one hotel cook to Cobalt and from 
uudbury 2 miners to the Ottawa zone. The 
emaining 397 were bushmen sent chiefly from 
fort William, Port Arthur, North Bay and 
udbury offices to logging camps in the 
orthern part of the province. 
“In Manitoba the Winnipeg office issued all 
he certificates for special transportation 
hich numbered 752 and of these 122 were 
sued for provincial points and 630 for other 
rovinces. The movement within the prov- 
ice included 94 farm hands and 7 hotel and 
ousehold workers destined to the Brandon 
one, 4 bushmen, 3 cooks and one farm hand 
9 Dauphin and 12 farm labourers and one 
smale hotel worker to points in the Winnipeg 
one. Of those going outside the province 
ne Port Arthur region received 590 bushmen, 
ne construction foreman, one electrician, one 
ousekeeper, one baker, 3 machinists, one 
lacksmith and 8 hotel and household workers 
nd the Regina district 13 farm labourers, one 
irm domestic and 3 female hotel workers; in 
ddition 4 farm labourers were despatched to 
1e Yorkton zone, 2 farm labourers to 
— and one farm domestic to Prince 
ert. : 
In Saskatchewan 290 certificates were 
nted, 270 provincial and 20 interprovincial. 
ovincially from Regina 51 bushmen went 
employment around Prince Albert, 2 
jourers to North Battleford, one domestic 
‘Saskatoon, 27 bushmen, 8 farm hands and 
housekeeper to Yorkton, one chamber- 
aid to Moose Jaw, 9 labourers and one hotel 
jok to Estevan and 6 farm labourers and 
housekeeper within the Regina zone. 
katoon transferred 84 bushmen, one farm 
ourer, one housekeeper and one saw-mill 
ineer to Prince Albert, 38 bushmen to 
orth Battleford and 6 farm labourers within 
own zone. Moose Jaw issued transporta- 
1 to one waitress, one farm labourer and 


ainers for Weyburn, one bushman for Prince 
nt and one cook for the Moose Jaw zone 


> housekeeper for the Swift Current zone, 


sawyers went to points within its own zone. 
Of those going to other provinces Dauphin 
received 5 bushmen, Toronto one farm 
labourer, Port Arthur 2 bushmen and Calgary 
3 bricklayers all from Regina, Lethbridge 2 
bricklayers from Moose Jaw and Dauphin 7 
bushmen from Saskatoon. 

Alberta offices issued transportation to 189 
persons, 186 going to employment within the 
province. Of the remainder Calgary trans- 
ferred 2 cooks, one to each of the Swift 
Current and Cranbrook zones and Edmonton 
one farm labourer to the Saskatoon zone. 
Within the province Edmonton despatched 4 
carpenters, 2 electricians, 8 plasterers, one 
shingler, 7 farm labourers, one edgerman, 9 
miners, 13 labourers, 2 sawyers, 6 teamsters, 
one bookkeeper, 5 cooks, 6 mine labourers, 2 
blacksmiths, 3 engineers and 92 bushmen to 
points within its own zone, one cookee to 
Calgary and 5 labourers to Drumheller. From 
Calgary one carpenter and one blacksmith 
were despatched to Lethbridge, 2 blacksmiths 
and 3 farm labourers to the Edmonton zone, 
2 miners and 2 farm labourers to Drumheller, 
one sheep herder and one choreman to 
Medicine Hat and 5 bushmen, 2 farm 
labourers and one housekeeper to points 
within the Calgary zone. Medicine Hat in 
addition issued transportation to one farm 
labourer and one farm domestic going to the 
Calgary zone. 

In British Columbia 69 persons benefited 
by the reduced rate, all of whom went to 
provincial points. Of these, Vancouver sent 
one bricklayer to Nelson, one sawyer, 2 
engineers and one blacksmith to Prince 
George, one flunkey, one cook and 4 miners 
to Penticton, one edgerman, one cook and 3 
miners to Kamloops, 5 bushmen to Revelstoke 
and one planerman and 5 mine workers to 
points within the Vancouver zone. From 
Penticton one farm hand and from Prince 
‘George 19 bushmen were transferred to 
employment within their respective zones. 
The movement from Prince Rupert included 
6 bushmen shipped to Prince George and 7 
miners and 5 bushmen to points within the 
Prince Rupert zone. The remainder com- 
prised one engineer and one cook travelling 
from Kamloops to Prince George and one 
handy man and one cook from Nelson to 
Revelstoke. 

Of the 2,004 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 1,585 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
289 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 126 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, 2 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
one by the Kettle Valley Railway and one 
by the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER 31, 1926 


Fi, MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by able than during the corresponding moan 

the work of the offices of the Employ- 1925, as there was shown an increase of ov 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 9 per cent both in the vacancies offered anc 
October to December, 1926, were more favour- in the placements effected in regular an 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMEN! 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


Place- Place- 
ments 
Industry 


Vacancies 


——— |< .§)§$ —$—— |§ —————__ |_| | S| 


Manufacturing........ Orn detente a ales 


Animal products edible............. 3!) eae 28 
Fur and its products......... Raisin’ o ails 5,2 soe Ne aaress | Stat eh Aso 0 sPhch ccalen oat 
Leather and its products. iss. ..se<|ectetsc|ooceas|ovecccleceeeslosccscleceos. 
Lumber and its products....... dest 
Musical Instruments..... io Salalanta atate fa 
Pulp and pa Ber products..... 

Rubber products........ 
Textile products..... 
Plant products edible. 
Wood distillates, etc.. 
Chemical and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone..... ees = 
abet GUITONE Sei measnesasmace | aiardh ia) Geeee aie... seen eae 

lectric apparatus ipa eiaiaaale @'cle.6 Ch oat a eee eee 

Tron and steel products............. 
Non-ferrous metal products... 
Mineral products........... Rasen 
Miscellanaous............ceeceeceees 


Fishing and Hunting..............]......|...000Jeeeee: 
Warming! Meno cs addi. cee sccetos 


Coals. so oesien's vignepawesdevesceoeal fo ODM 6 A Tihs 68h lied j 
Metallic ores...............0004 | Oia Sy fy A cl, ‘ocsof « 20ls:ccsfomesesl 4. O01 Senne ; 


Non-metallic ores............... 2 Aa 


Cs os ried errs 
eens 


tie ee thal ‘a ait enG anon vies 


Transportation. ..............s.000- 
Pre aemnand eextede: Bole nme 
Ray sarciaveageiaett eerste: 3 wih ephee 

Construction and Maintenance.... 

Railway............ 
Highway............ Ae 
Boliding cad thes’: baa odeeectie 


Services.............. 


ewes 


Foote eee eeerenes 


Governmental...........cccceceees : 9 8 

Hotel and restaurant... eseccerart OOD Oil Sule 461) aa] am 9} 1921 1721" 
Professional.................... 
Recreational.........ses00: 


eeee 


eee eee eeeees tere ee eeeees 


Farm household............sseeeee: 
rade isin. cutie ckeeet 
Retail 


Finance...... 


Ceeececccccccccccceses|! MU. .eee. 


tenes 


All Industries...,... 


Toe ewe ew eseseees 


a a epee ed 
Men......... 


SAPO e meme eesererseees 


\ 
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isual employment. All industries recorded where there was only a very slight reduction 
ins in both instances, the most noteworthy in the vacancies offered. The accompanying 
sing in logging, farming, transportation, table gives the vacancies and placements of 
nstruction and maintenance, and services. the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
creased vacancies and placements were also dustrial groups in the various provinces dur- 
corded in all provinces except Quebec, ing the period October to December 31, 1926. 


TRVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER 31, 1926 


Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 


Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
3 2 3 
3 FI “3 be 

3 =| a be | = = = 

ee eV EIT) EET) El ada 

B15 joe ae eS FS ae m ) oe fe } 
277 87) 185 591 292} 300) 1,063 450 592) 7,554) 4,130) 3,040 
59 14 44 32 21 10 54 17 39 411 103 237 
bl ee 3 62 1 61 Blase 6 87 3 81 
24 1 23 17 2 15 12 2 8 159 46 93 
37 15 22 139 124 19 oe 241 36 1,129 a 366 
Bee arteientetets minkel<intcliofsivieees fonsran mcihowe Sot Dg ae eee ber me OF. ey nas 1 4 
5 1 4 13 3 10 34 16 18 628 359 254 
Abate sou 4 ES anoee. UW heatiaptazs 7 125 76 31 
1 RE ae 1 3 13 2 11 458 262 158 
64 26 38 61 37 23 94 17 76 988 550 386 
oa oS SSESG Dede 4 bee cues) GASBBGes) mrt ce Betricts tel (5 Aaah (ie ame 18 2 16 20 3 17 
Li) ARS oe 6 C) Renae 9 a 2 5 188 84 101 
18 12 5 23 17 6 19 8 11 231 146 70 
 orakaooye widlgrara: steers $\[ ateeveng 13 7 6 3 2 1 207 180 19 
12 3] 8 4 2 2 9 1 8 321 153 162 
35 12 22 146 46 99 317 43 272) 1,747 930 749 
TW ae eine wivis oes siaiaes rere. 3 2 84 Sal. tastes 200 175 20 
geri (eee 27 22 5 21 2 19 239 124 111 
8 2 6 32 3 29 15 8 7 398 205 181 


swage 1,241) 1,211 32) 18,780) 17,168 125 


esse whet | Ia cae 32 Gls Sale aiciate 93 69 22 

411 340 50) 18,532) 16,680} 1,302 

Santas Ra4 216 11) 1,256] 1,250 23 

mere  - vOOlieme Ovo lasreeate 56 62 7 784 790 8 

eos) Bo She Seal BU sca as (Fares! Riilliaele |) Maemo eancice 156 LSS] 0% vise 374 365 2 
cndors 12 16 4 98 95 13 

8 6 2 162 126 35 

987 54 912) 4,065) 1,507) 2,435 

218 15 200} 1,489 381} 1,031 

47 6 30 644 500 25 

722 33 682) 1,982 626) 1,279 

1,062 921; 138) 1,369] 1,243) 130) 1,223 649 530) 15,020) 12,413) 2,341 
24 406 16 395 388 12 241 215 19] 2,889] 2,806 111 
ist 144 8 153 150} cst. = 228 147 83) 4,251) 3,633 587 


0| 25 18 2] 16 86 13 70| 1,083] 525] «548 
186 1 23) 260} 202} + +17| ~—«-180 109 51] 2/216] 1,447| 441 
157 126] 25 60 31| 28 68 29 33] 1,477] 665] - 665 
20 St al 7 42 14) 31 87 1 85 600 130] 451 
439 25] 416] 311 43| 261 735 54 681) 4,624] 532| 4,053 
1,430/ 522/798] 1,408] 578] 730] + 1,757/ 619 991) 19,779} 6,084) 10,862 
7 186. chord 320 2231|, .dubs i 4 eee vine eee 
283 25| 258] 421 114) 298] 485 51] -429|« 8,741] 908] 2,735 
23] 220 257 89} 158] 388 43} 3411 2,784) 730! +. 2,008 

70 2) 38 164 25) 140 97 8 88| 927 178 
6 al" 4 6 3 3 8 1 7 206 72 140 


7,873| 2,091| 13,997/ 11,433] ,1947/ 8,601] 3,840] 4,476] 99,958] 64,240] 29,218 
,416| 1,203] 6,620] 3,088] ,419| 74,096] 54,726] 16,521 
ar #838 arts 1005 4 O17 "744| 1,981]  762| 1,057] 25,862] 9,514] 12,697 
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From the chart on page 205 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the em- 
ployment offices for the month of Decem- 
ber, it will be noted that the trend of the 
curves representing the ratio of vacancies and 
of placements to applications showed a sharp 
decline during October, November, and the 
first half of December, but during the latter 
half of December again showed a marked up- 
ward trend. Throughout the three months, 
however, the curve both of vacancies and of 
placements was on a considerably higher level 
than that recorded during the corresponding 
quarter of 1925, the level of vacancies 


to applications at the close of 1926" 
standing about 10 points higher than 
that shown in December, 1925, while 


that of placements also showed a rise of 5 
points. During the period October to De- 
cember, 1926, there was a ratio of 76.9 vacan- 
cies and 71.9 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment as compared with 
73.8 vacancies and 69.3 placements during 
the corresponding period of 1925. The aver- 
age number of applicants registered daily dur- 
ing the quarter under review was 1,689; of 
positions offered, 1,299; and of placements 
effected, 1,214; in contrast with a daily aver- 
age of 1,607 applications, 1,185 vacancies and 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1926 


TH value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities in December, 1926, was the 
highest for that month since this record was 
begun in 1920, there being authorizations 
valued at $11,472,131. This was an increase 
of 15.1 per cent over the November total of 
$9,968,937 and of 55.8 per cent as compared 
with the aggregate of $7,363,777 in December, 
1925. 

Detailed statements were received from 
some fifty cities, showing that they had issued 
over 500 permits for dwellings valued at al- 
most $3,300,000 and nearly 900 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. During November, 
the construction was authorized of over 1,000 
dwellings and 2,000 other buildings, estimated 
to cost nearly $5,300,000 and $4,200,000, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Quebec registered an increase of $4,054,818 or 
134.7 per cent in the value of the building 
permits issued. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, those of $2,096,930 or 39.1 
per cent in Ontario and $172,990 or 84.3 per 
cent in Manitoba were the largest. 

As compared with December, 1925, Que- 
bec, Alberta and British Columbia recorded 
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1,113 placements in regular and casual é 
ployment during the last quarter of 1925, 
During the three months October to De 
cember, 1926, the offices reported that the 
had made 97,478 references to positions an 
had effected a total of 93,458 placements, o 
which 64,240 were in regular employment an: 
29,218 in casual work. Of the placements it 
regular employment 54,726 were of men an 
9,514 of women, while casual work was foun 
for 16,521 men and 12,697 women. Compariso: 
with the same period in 1925 shows tha 
85,698 placements were then made, of whic! 
59,674 were in regular employment and 26,02' 
in casual work. Applications for employmeni 
during the period under review were receiver 
from 99,046 men and 30,954 women, a tota 
of 130,000, in contrast with a registration 
123,682 persons during the same period o 
1925. Employers notified the Service durin: 
October to December, 1926, of 99,958 vacam 
cies, of which 74,096 were for men and 25,861 
for women as compared with 91,238 opportu 
ities for work during the corresponding peri 
of 1925. ' 
-In another section of this issue will be foune 
a report in detail of the transactions of thi 
Employment Service for the month of De 
cember, 1926. 


increases in the value of building authori 3c 
Quebec again showing the most marked pai 
of $4,882,070 or 223.6 per cent. The othe 
provinces reported reductions in the valueles 
building authorized, that in Ontario of $910) 
650, or 21.8 per cent, being the largest. 
Montreal registered an important increas 
in the building permits issued; the Decembe 
total was the greatest registered in any mon’ 
of 1926 and was also larger than in Decemi 
ber of any other year since 1910. Torontc 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reported decline 
as compared with the preceding month an 
also as compared with the same month i: 
1925. Ottawa, Windsor, Kamloops, Nk 
Westminster and Prince Rupert recorded int 
creases in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1926—The follow 
ing table gives the values of the building a 
thorized by 63 cities during the month « 
December, 1926, and also in the  twel 
months of each year since 1920; the 19% 
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acs palais ee 


Value of Permits Issued Average 


oan : 
olesale 
Year ae ry La of 

n Decem- 
ber ebsaty Seva 
$ $ 

11,472,131] 156,303,912 149-2 

7,363,777 125,029,367 153-7 

6,463,319] 126,583, 148 159-1 

6,974, 256] 133,521,621 166-8 

9,517,402] 148,215,407 162-2 

5,537,330) 116,794,414 183-2 

»844,354) 117,019, 622 214-9 


a 


The December total for the 63 cities was 
the ‘highest in the record, as shown above, 
while for the 35 cities it was higher than in 
any other year of the record, except 1912, 
when the total was $12,450,215. 

Unrevised statistics for 1926 show that the 
last year’s aggregate was greater than in any 
other of the six preceding years, exceeding 
the previous high level in 1922 by 5.5 per 
cent. The twelve months’ total for the 35 
cities was exceeded only three times, in 1911, 


1912 and 1913, since the record was begun in 
1910. 


ESTIMATED, COSTZOF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Cities Dec., 1926 | Nov., 1926 | Dec., 1925 


$ $ $ 


p.1.- pa lottatown 


9,855 
3,010, 264 
2,332, 789 


Wwinigan Falls.... 
sherbrooke......... 


tmount......... 


5 
74,445 


Cities Dec., 1926 | Nov., 1926 | Dec., 1925 
$ $ $ 
Ontarlo—Con. 
Sault Ste. Marie. . 1,435 2,793 1,275 
*Toronto... -..-| 1,240,785 | 2,258,645 2,495, 628 
York and “Hast 
York Townepiee 148, 225 395,000 385, 625 
Welland.. 1,365 11,515 7,635 
PWindsbr. 229.88. 5.2 611,255 338,775 164,775 
POPC sx icicn's swieaae s 59,000 87,810 37,050 
Riverside.......... 27,400 20,700 38,500 
andwich.......... 26,700 102,300 36,000 
Walkerville........ 15,000 3,000 20,000 
oodstock.......... 74 5,974 Nil 
Manitoba............ 82,150 205, 140 73,000 
*Brandonte eos 8,425 210 500 
St. Boniface......... 6,175 29,930 7,700 
*Winnipeg:...disad%iaiis 17,550 175,000 64,800 
Saskatchewan Bee nt 10,400 109,130 119, 655 
oose Jaw......... 600 1,495 2,060 
Fra a ae Pages 2,800 57,835 67,000 
*Saskatoon.......... 7,000 49,800 50,595 
Alberta...2 6c case 87,850 217,701 43,450 
*Calgary..... moter 389,900 110,230 82,070 
*Edmonton.......... 38,950 60,435 5,235 
Lethbridge. .....1 1) il 47,036 5,945 
Medicine Hat...:... 9,000 Nil 200 
British Columbia. . 985,670 | 1,028,510 726,563 
ie BREET. 42,594 18,472 1,575 
Raab cOoconc 2,960 il 3,286 
sane Woshshnee 88,425 24,610 30,925 
Prince Rupert....... 22,340 10,080 14,650 
*Vancouver.......... 408,175 408,840 429,452 
Point Grey........ 871,700 419,300 148,900 
North Vancouver. . 16,001 24,612 20,450 
South Vancouver... 70,320 84,700 43,740 
*Victoria....... S cageiste 13,155 37,986 33,585 
Total—63 Cities...... 11,472,131 | 9,968,937 | 7,368,777 
*Total—235 Cities..... 10,570,842 | 8,363,575 | 6,393,948 


-* The 35 cities for ~vhich records are available since 1900 are marked with asterisks, 


4 
7 
4 


rt. Herbert C. Cox, in his presidential ad- 
at the annual meeting of the Canada 
Assurance Company at Toronto in Janu- 
commented on the marked increase in 
Molunie of group insurance during the past 
. “While the individual,” he said, “i 
ulging in the purchase of life insurance to 
reater extent than ever before, there has 
‘been a vary marked increase in the more 
ntly developed plan of group coverage by 


which the employer provides protection for 
those in his service. This has an important 
bearing upon all the relations between em- 
ployer and employeee, and has already had 
a pronounced effect in reducing the turnover 
of labour, which is always costly and disturb- 
ing. Its best recommendation is its adoption 
by the greatest industrial and financial cor- 
porations of the continent,” - 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF oe 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Coal Mining 
Cassipy, Vancouver Istanp, B.Cc.—GraNnBy 
ConsotipateD MIniInG, SMELTING AND 
Power Company, Limirep, AND Its Em- 
PLOYEES, 


Agreement effective June 1, 1925, to May 31, 
1927. Parties to meet in conference thirty. days 
prior to expiration of the agreement to discuss 
renewal. 

The right to hire and discharge, the manage- 
ment of the mine, and direction of working 
forces are vested exclusively in the company. 

In case of grievances or disputes arising, same 
are to be submitted to the employees’ com- 
mittee, but only after persons affected have en- 
deavoured to settle matter with the overman or 
foreman. In case of failure to agree the com- 
mittee shall present grievance to the resident 
manager, or later to the general manager. In 
the meantime, work shall continue. Before any 
stoppage of work, matter shall be submitted to 
a secret ballot. 

he employees’ committee shall not exceed 
five underground and surface men, who must 
have been employed at the colliery for at least 
12 months. Vacancy on committee to be filled 
by pithead ballot. Committee in discharge of 
duties shall not go around the mine and property 
without first making arrangements with the 
management. Committee shall meet the man- 
agement once a month to discuss work and 
welfare conditions. 
ompany is to deduct from employees -to 
defray expenses of committee such amounts 
as ordered by the individual employees, with 
a specified sum as limit. 
Employees connected with the management 


of the mine shall not come under the agree- 
ment, 1 
An employee absent from work for two 
days except through sickness, or after ar- 
rangement, may be discharged, 
Employees causing stoppage of work in vio- 


lation of the agreement shall be subject to dis- 
charge. ; 


When a miner’s working place becomes de 
ficient owing to abnormal conditions, preventin 
him from earning $4.50 plus bonus, per shift 
company shall pay him a sufficient amount t 
secure the minimum, if he has done a 
day’s work. 


A miner taken from the face to do day wor! 
shall receive miner’s day rate, but when ther 
is not work at the face, and miner elects to d 
day work, he shall be paid regular day wor: 
wage for the class of work. ‘ 


No work shall be done on holidays. j 


In case of suspension of mining, maintenane’ 
men shall not suspend work, but. shall . | 


the property. 


Miners shall be supplied with sufficient cars 

A bonus of 64 cents per day shall be paici 
any increase or decrease in the bonus or basi 
wages being governed by competitive conditi 

Scale of wages: On surface, hours eight 
day, wages, per day—Engineers, power how 
first class, $5.53; second class, $5.03;  thirs 
class, $4.50. Wipers, $3.85, firemen, $4; 
men, $3.25; hoisting engineers, main hoig 
$5.14; fan men, $3.25; blacksmith, $4.95; too 
sharpener, $4.60; blacksmith helper, $3.85; 
penters, $4.95; car repairer, $4.50; machin 
first class, $5.13; second class, $4.95; fit 
$4.50; machinist ‘helper, $3.85; labourer (sh 
$3.25; boys (apprentice), according to abi 
plumber, $4.50; plumber helper, $3.85; electr 
cian, $4.66; electrician’s helper, $3.85; la 
man, $4.60; truck driver, $4.14; teamster, $3.78! 
labourers, $3.25, z 


Preparation and loading: Hours, eight pe 
day; carhaul feeder, $3.25; dumpers, $3.60; sli ti 
picker foreman, $3.75; slate pickers men 
conveyor man, car handler (railway), car trim 
mers, $3.25; tipple engineer, $4.50; she 
men, $3.25 to $4.05; lampman (head), $3. 
lampman (assistant), $3.25. Boys, in any © 
above positions or in any other surface pos: 
tions, from $1 to $2.60. Outside labour, 
classified, $3.25. " 


Wages per day, underground, miners $4. 
miners (wet places) $5; rock miners, 
timbermen, $4.50; timbermen balters 
track layers, $4.50; track layers helpers, Bie 
bratticemen (first class), $4.50; second clags 
$4.25; bratticemen helpers, $3.85; pipemé 
$4.25; pipeman helper, $3.85; motormen, 
switch oys, $2.80; door boys, $2.10; rope rid 
(main rope) $4.01; rope riders, pushers, $3.85% 
umpmen, $4; winch drivers a $3.85 
ovys, $3.35; roadmen, and underground labot 
not classified, $3.85. 


The agreement also specifies regarding corm 
tract rates and conditions, penalties for loadir 
impurities, dockage, cross shift partners, char; pt 
for supplies, employees’ coal supply, and 1 
of wash-house and lockers. 


The execution of this agreement shall no: 
preclude discussion or negotiation with refe 
ence to reduction of bonus similar to that 
effect and pending at some mines on the Isla; 

Employees are to sign agreements before a 
cepting employment. 

If Company cease o 
tract, Company shall 
find employment for 


4 


erations and suspend con! 
e under no obligation t 
workers, 


St 
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ANMORE, ALBERTA—T'HE CANMOoRE COAL 
Comrany, Limirep anp Tur CANMORE 
Miners’ Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1926, 
itil May 11, 1928. 

The management has the right to hire and 
Scharge and direct working forces. 

All men in and around the mine may become 
embers of the Union and agree to sign the 
ieck-off for dues and assessments, in which 
ise the Company will collect the monies so 
iecked off and forward amount to the union 
eretary. The amount will be limited to $2.50 
member per pay period. 

The agreement provides for a settlement of 
sputes by a pit committee and the manage- 


t. 
There shall be a pit committee of three in 
ch colliery or plant, selected by the employees 
om their number; one member may be a 
teckweighman or an officer of the union, pre- 
py elected. The committee shall settle dis- 

es. 
Price of new work shall be taken up under 
ettlement of disputes.” If work is continued 
il a price has been arranged men shall be 
on day wage scale. 
he agreement provides 20 per cent extra for 
ay work done by repairmen, while over- 
e and work on Sundays and holidays is to 
eliminated as far as practicable. There are 
Bons regarding tools, moving track, and 

age. 
y Wage Scale—inside—Rock miner, $5.85; 
r spike team, miner, shotlighter, brattice- 
, timberman, tracklayer, main and tail rope 
rT, $5.40; timber handler, $5.10; hoistman, 
orman, driver, rope rider, $5.05; locomotive 
ineer, $4.90; bratticeman’s helper, timber- 
’s helper, tracklayer’s helper, motorman’s 
per, pipefitter’s helper, locomotive switchman, 
gers (slope and incline), pumpman, all other 
r unclassified, $4.65; boys to 18 years, 


+ Wage Scale—outside—Power house engi- 
tail rope engineer, $5.70; hoisting engi- 
, locomotive engineer, $5.55; blacksmith, 
enter, $5.50; machinist, $5.15-$5.50; fire- 
, $5.40; head locomotive switchman, $5.35; 
ear loader engineer, car repairer, $5.15; 
motive switchman, locomotive fireman, 
0; blacksmith’s helper, carpenter’s helper, 
repairer’s helper, machinist’s helper, tipple 
er, breaker picker boss, $4.80; teamster, 
lampman, $4.50, stablemen, all other 
ur unclassified, $4.45; boys to 18 years, $3. 
agreement also provides for contract 


anufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


«ax, N:S—Currtarn Locan Newsparer 
PUBLISHERS AND Hanirax TyYPOGRAPHICAL 
ton, No. 180. 


ment to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
il May 1, 1927, and thereafter until 30 days’ 
c: . change is given. : 
union workmen are to be employed. The 
all endeavour to furnish men capable 
forming the work required, or if unable, 
le help may be employed, and shall join 


wage, per week—Operators, ma- 
md handmen, day, $32; night, $35. 
operators, $2 above this scale. 


Hours, eight per day or night, for six days. 
Overtime, time and one-half. All work in news 
offices is to be time work except in offices work- 
ing piece work at the beginning of this agree- 
ment. Work on Sundays and three holidays, 
double time, provided this shall not apply to 
morning papers published every week day. 

One apprentice to three journeymen, and one 

for each additional three. Not more than four 
to an office. At least one member of the union, 
aside from the proprietor, shall be regularly 
employed in composing room before the office 
is entitled to an apprentice. In case of firm 
publishing a morning and an evening edition, 
this applies to each. 
_An apprentice shall be examined at end of 
six months, and if good reason exists, appren- 
ticeship shall be terminated, otherwise con- 
tinuing for five years. Minimum wages, third 
year, one quarter of journeymen’s wage; fourth 
year, two-fifths; fifth year, two-thirds. 

A standing committee of two from each party 
shall be appointed, to decide questions about 
scale of pieces and interpretation of the agree- 
ment. If no decision is reached, matter shall 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration, the re- 
presentatives of each party to select one arbi- 
trator and the two to agree upon a third. De- 
cision to be binding. 


Hauirax, N.S.—Certarn Locan Book anp Jos 
Orrices AND THe Hauirax TYPoGRAPHICAL 
Union, No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1927, with three months’ notice 
of change. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
union shall endeavour to furnish men capable 
of performing the work required; if unable, any 
able help may be employed by the firm, and 
shall join the union. 

Workrooms to be sanitary; no obstacles to 
be placed in way of employees joining the union. 

Wages per week—Operators, machinists and 
handmen, day, $30; night, $35. Machinist op- 
erators, $2 above scale. Foreman, $3 per week 
above scale for handmen. 

Hours, eight per day (except Saturday); 44 
per week. Hours, day work, between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m., and on Saturdays between 7 a.m. and 
1 p.m.; night, between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Apprenticeship regulations are the same as 
in the case of news offices, with the exception 
of a clause applying only to newspaper work, 
with an added clause providing that apprentices 
shall complete the International Typographical 
Union course of lessons in printing, beginning 
in their third year. : : 

The Arbitration clause is the same as in the 
newspaper agreement, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


Montreat, Quesec—MontreaL AND SoUTHERN 
Countms Ramway Company—TRANs- 
PORTATION DEPARTMENT. : 


Schedule governing working conditions snd 
rates of pay of trainmen. chedule in effect — 
September 1, 1926, until September 1, 1929. 
This schedule is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board appointed last year 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Labour GazerTe, July 1926, page 643; Decem- 
ber, 1926, page 1188). ~ 
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Trainmen to mean any conductor, motorman, 
baggageman or brakeman. 

reine required by the Company to attend 
court will be reimbursed for time lost and for 
expenses. oS ; 

Trainmen not to lose seniority rights on ac- 
count of illness. Taabel : 

In reduction of staff, seniority and proficiency 
shall govern. Trainmen laid off shall be given 
preference of reemployment when staff is in- 
creased, if available, and if unemployed within 
six months shall be allowed credit for length of 
time previously worked. ; 

Trainmen may leave or be required to leave 
service on a day’s notice, and must return 
equipment, etc., before being paid. , 

Trainmen leaving after three years’ service 
may have a service letter showing length and 
kind of service rendered. _ 

Trainmen will not be disciplined or dismissed 
(except for intoxication) except after invesiti- 
gation. They may be laid off for investigation 
and if not guilty will resume duty with pay 
for time lost. If not satisfied with decision 
they may appeal to the Superintendent, and 
then up to the highest officer designated by the 
Company. 

Promotion and seniority will be confined to 
the Transportation Department in the follow- 
ing groups—Motormen, conductors, milk megs- 
enger, trainman. Trainmen will be in line of 
promotion for car starters, inspectors and dis- 
patchers. Senior employees among trainmen 
shall have precedence of promotion if faithful 
and qualified. 

rainmen may file applications for bulletined 
positions. To be eligible for interurban work, 
trainmen must work six months on suburban 
division, pass examination for “A” book, and 
equip themselves with a standard watch. 
_ Trainmen after six months must take exam- 
ination on standard rules, Failing to pass, they 
must try again within 60 days, and if they fail 
they will not be retained. Trainmen assigned 
to perform other, work, and not having had op- 
portunity. to write examination, will not lose 
their Seniority. 

Trainmen who have resigned and have been 
reengaged shall. loge seniority. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING CO ' 
DITIONS BETWEEN RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND | 
CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 


CERTAIN 


R 2FERENCE was made in the January 
. issue of the Lasour Gazette to the set- 
tlement of a \dispute between conductors, 
brakemen, baggage men, and yardmen and 
- the principal railways in Canada, increases of 
approximately 6 per cent being agreed to and 
the agreements in force since 1921, being 
amended accordingly, Early in January nego- 
tiations between the railways and shop men 
which began in May 1926 were resumed and 
a settlement was made providing for increases 
of 4 cents per hour for mechanics receiving 
70 cents per hour and 63 cents per hour, and 
for helpers and other classes, while rates for 
apprentices were raised by 2 cents per hour, 
to be in effect from January 1, 1927, 
The agreement between the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada representing the two prin- 


Trainmen temporarily assigned to higher po: 
tions (paid on monthly basis) shall rece 
higher rates, but. in lower positions rates sha 
not be reduced. This not to apply to relief fc 
vacations or regular relief. — : 
Provision is made for uniforms and for a: 
plication and assignment of runs. 7 
Rates of pay, per hour—Passenger, bagg: 
express and work service, conductors and moto’ 
men, Ist year, 45 cents; 2nd year, 49 cents; 3r 
year, 50 cents; 4th year, 52 cents. Freight an 
snow plough service, conductors and motorme) 
Ist year, 50 cents; 2nd year, 52 cents, 3rd yea 
54 cents; 4th year, 55 cents; assistant moto: 
man and brakeman—Ist year, 46 cents; 2 
year, 47 cents; 3rd year, 50 cents; 4th years 
cents; 2nd brakeman, 45 cents. : 
Trainmen called out except for regular run 
minimum wage of 24 hours; additional work ¢ 
be paid actual time. i : A 
Only recognized qualified trainmen are to k 
employed on operation. f . } 
en necessary, meals will be provided k 
the Company. ' 7 
Trainmen away from home will be pro 
with places to sleep, cook and eat their meal 
If spare men are available, regular trainma 
will not be assigned extra work. t 
Provision is made for lapsed time and fd 
booking of regular extras and spare work, _ 
Leave of absence will be granted for 1 
mittee work not interfering with the ser 
Free transportation will be granted for this 
the Company’s lines. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: St 
Railways 


Service: Public Administration 


New Wesrminster, B.C.: For agreement fd 
fire fighters see page 140, 5 


cipal railways in Canada and: various ai 
sociated and other railways, and the Railws 
Employees Department, Division No. 

American Federation of Labour, representi 
employees in the Locomotive and Car T 
partments of the several railways, in respe¢ 
to rates of pay, work hours and condition: 
service, (namely Wage Agreement No. 6, Di 
cember 1, 1922, as amended by Supplemen j 
thereto, effective December 31, 1923) w 

amended to provide for the above change: 

wages and amendments were made to varic 
rules, chiefly with reference to work on Su 
days and holidays for certain classes, spe it 
work, filling of vacancies, promotion, leav | 
absence, seniority, apprentices, and to speci 
rules for certain classes. 
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Negotiations were also carried on between 
> railways and the maintenance of the way 
wloyees and increases of two cents per 
ur and upward were agreed to. The agree- 
mt between the Railway Association and 
> Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
yyees (from 1918 to 1925 the United 
otherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ees and Railroad Shop Labourers) namely 
age Agreement No. 7, dated November 30, 
2, amended by Supplement A, December 
1923, was amended to provide for the in- 
ases agreed to namely:—section foremen 
m $440-480 per day to $4.55-5.00 per 
y; assistant section foreman in yards, from 
40 per day to $4.55 per day; foremen of 
ra gangs from $4.70-5.50 to $5.10-5.60 
> day; assistant foremen of extra gangs from 
Rinimum of $4.40 to a minimum of $4.55; 
yw plow or flanger foremen from $5.40 to 
55 per day; sectionmen in classified yards 
m 38 cents per hour to 41 cents; all other 


sectionmen during first year from 36 cents to 
38 cents; all other sectionmen after one year 
from 38 cents to 40 cents. Wages for mech- 
anics on bridge and building work were in- 
creased by 2 cents per hour, pile drivers and 
hoist engineers by 15 cents per day, foremen 
by 25 cents and 80 cents per day, labourers 
at terminals west of Port Arthur and Superior 
Junction from 37 cents per hour to 40 cents. 

The section of Wage Agreement No. 7, with 
reference to shop labourers stipulated that it 
applied only to shop labourers not other- 
wise provided for in other wage agreements 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway entered 
into an agreement with a committee of the 
maintenance of way employees and shop 
labourers providing for substantially the same 
working conditions as in Wage Agreement 
No. 7 but providing for increases in pay of 2 
cents per hour, effective from January 16, 
1927, 


IR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘HE Department has recently received 
- information regarding certain ‘contracts 
cuted by the Government of Canada which 
luded among their provisions the fair wages 
\ditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
protection of the labour to be employed. 
e contracts contain the general fair wages 
use, which is as follows:— 
. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
> perform labour in the construction of the 
‘+k hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
fes as are generally accepted as current from 
e to time during the continuance of the con- 
et for competent workmen in the district in 
the work is being performed for 
racter or class of work in which they are 
ectively engaged, and if there be no current 
2s in such district, then fair and reasonable 
3s, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
lary in the trade, in the district where the 
k is carried on, or if there be no custom 
the trade as respects hours in the district, 
fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
tion of life and property, or for other 
se shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
sabour, longer hours of service are required. 
. Minister of Labour may at any time and 
n time to time determine for the purposes 
his contract, what are the current or fair 
“reasonable rates of wages and the current 
fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
2 to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
‘such decision, provided that his determina- 
and any amendment or variation shall not 
perative prior to the period of three months 
ediately preceding the date thereof. 


statement was also received as to sup- 
s ordered by the Post Office Department 
ect to the regulations for the suppression 
she sweating system and the securing of 
wages, etc. 

j a 


; 


= 


_ 


The general labour conditions sanctioned | 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council is as fol- 
lows :— 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
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the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the.same inspected. 

4, The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in re- 
spect of work and labour performed in the ex- 
ecution of the contract unless and until he shall 
have filed with the Minister in support of his 
claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; or, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further .detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amounts so paid shall be deemed pay- 
ments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply 
to moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
_ or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall have 
the like rights in respect of moneys so owing 
them as if such moneys were payable to them 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned is prohibited unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and 
the main Contractor shall be held responsible 
for strict adherence to all contract conditions 
on the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister 4 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
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unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadia 
labour is not available or that other sp 


the public interest to enforce this provisi 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANAI 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of # 
entire superstructure, including the approac 
spans, of the Double Leaf Rolling Lift 
cule Bridge at the Queenston Road over th 
Welland Ship Canal, known as Bridge No 
Name of contractor, the Hamilton Brid 
Works Company Limited, of the city of Ham 
ilton, county of Wentworth, Ont. Date 
contract, December 31, 1926. Amount of cor 
tract, schedule rates. . 


‘Concrete substructure, the steel frame 
and the concrete smoke ducts of a train 
in the city of Saint John, New Brunswick, « 
per plans and specifications thereto x 
Name of contractor, Standard Constru 
Company Limited, of the city of Halli 
Nova Scotia. Date of contract, January 1) 
1927. Amount of contract, schedule rates. 


Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of paymen 
made in January, 1927, for supplies ordere 
by the Post Office Department, under eo 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wa Be 
policy :— - 


Nature of Orders 


ea 


A new schedule under the Boilers’ Act 
Alberta fixes the fees for engineers’ and fird 
men’s certificates as follows: for engin zy 
first and second-class certificates, $10; for e¢ 
gineers’ third-class, final traction and pr , 
sional certificates and for firemen’s final ee 
tifieate, $5; for a permit, $7.50; for engin 
annual re-registration, $1. 


A contributory pension scheme for the ¢ 
lice department is under consideration of 
authorities at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. TT 
pensions would follow a plan similar to thi 
for the city firemen, described in the 
Gazerre, May, 1924 (page 392). 
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Re a 
RICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1927 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
ms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
e chiefly to seasonal changes, while the Do- 
nion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
olesale prices was practically unchanged. 


m retail prices the cost per week of a list 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
nily of five, in terms of the average retail 
ces In some sixty cities, was $11.37 for 
luary, as compared with $11.18 for Decem- 
, 1926; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
luary, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
2; $14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for 
¥ 1920 (the peak); $15.30 for January, 
; $1242 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for 
a 1914. The prices of butter showed a 
stantial seasonal advance, while less im- 
tant advances, also mainly seasonal, oc- 
red in the prices of eggs, milk, cheese, 
f, fresh and salt pork, rolled oats, evapor- 
d apples and sugar. Prices of bacon, lard, 
| prunes were slightly lower. Including the 
t of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
il budget averaged $21.59 at the beginning 
January, as compared with $21.41 for De- 
ber, 1926; $21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 
January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; 
13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 
2; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for 
7, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for January, 
J; $19.80 for January, 1918; and $14.49 for 
uary, 1914. Fuel and rent were practic- 
- unchanged. 
1 wholesale prices the index eines calcu- 
d by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
sd upon the average prices of 236 com- 
Bties i in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
o the commercial importance of the com- 
it ies, was practically unchanged at 150.6 
January, as compared with 150.5 for De- 
ber, 1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 
January, 1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 
4 for January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 
200.6 for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 
* (ihe peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 
for January, 1919; and 191.7 for igae 
1918. Forty prices quotations were higher, 
r-three were lower and one hundred and 
-three were unchanged. 


the grouping according to. chief com- 
nt materials three of the eight main 
ps advanced, while five were lower. 
er prices for grains, flour and milled pro- 
y caused an advance in the vegetables 
their products group. The animals and 


—— 


their products group was higher, because of 
increases in the prices of live stock, butter 
and milk, which more than offset declines in 
the prices of eggs and furs, The fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products group also ad- 
vanced, due to higher prices for raw cotton 
and manila rope, which more than offset the 
lower prices for silk and wool. The groups 
which declined were: the iron and its pro- 
ducts, mainly because of declines in the prices 
of steel sheets and wire; the non-ferrous 
metals, due to decreased prices for copper, 
lead, tin and antimony, which more than off- 
set advances in the prices of silver and spel- 
ter; the chemicals and allied products, due 
to declines in the prices of sulphuric acid and 
glycerine; the wood, wood products and 
paper, and the non-metallic minerals and 
their products. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were practically unchanged, 
while producers’ goods were slightly higher. 
In the former group higher prices for flour 
and other milled products, milk, butter and 
cheese were offset by declines in the prices of 
potatoes, eggs, sugar and tea. In producers’ 
goods, materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the leather industry, for the 
meat packing industries, and for the milling 
industries advanced, while prices of materials 
for the fur industry, for the metal working 
industries, for the chemical using industries, 
as well as miscellaneous producers’ materials, 
declined. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced slightly, 
lower prices for potatoes, sugar, tea, wool, 
silk and non-ferrous metals being more than 
offset by higher prices for grains, live stock, 
milk, eggs, cotton and jute. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also advanced slightly, 
due mainly to higher prices for flour, butter 
and cheese. Domestic farm products were 
slightly higher, while articles of marine origin, 
of forest origin, and of mineral origin were 
slightly lower. 


Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, was slightly higher for January at 170.8, 
as compared with 170.1 for December, 1926; 


181.3 for January, 1926; 265.1 for January, | 


1920; and 117.3 for January, 1914. The index 
of twenty foodstuffs declined from 188.1 for 
December, 1926, to 187.7 for January; that 
for manufacturers’ goods, however, advanced 
from 152.1 for: Decomber, 1926, to 153.4 for 


January. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour’ Gazetre for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasovur Gazette for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
Seventy-one staple foodstufis, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and apes in each city 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LAaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lapour GAzerre resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
page ys wegen households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour GazerTre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
" commodities were dropped from the list, and in 

the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
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1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expi re 
at the end of February, 1924. ; in, 
The quotations for rent are the prevaili 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes il 
districts extensively occupied by workingmer 
The first class is of houses in good condition 

favourably located in such districts with | 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 


but still fairly central, without moder 
conveniences. ; 
The weekly budget of a family of five 


calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includ 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry. starch, coal 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained e 
month and published in the Lasour Gaz 
since January, 1910. The quantities of ez 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by varioui 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to d 
absence of other important items of the sami 
class. For instance, the only fruits PA 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the y 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. F 
conditions affecting these usually affect thé 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewha 
similarly, the relative proportions of expe 
ture on the various classes of foods tends té 
be maintained. At times when the price 
an article heavily weighted for this purpos; 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (0. 
decrease) in food prices so indicated ij 
exaggerated, and this should be taken int 
account in using the budget as an indicator o 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
lighting the quantities are estimated on 
similar principle, anthracite coal being use 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal ant 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow 
ance is made for the quantities required in thi 
various localities owing to climatic conditions 
nor for the differences in the heating valu 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, w 
the budget was first published in 1912 in # 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 191 
that these calculations represented from si 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of 
ordinary family, according to the total income 
For the average family of five the expenditur 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rem 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-fiw 
per_cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increas 
or decrease from time to time-in the cost « 
the items included, it does not urport to sh 
the minimum cost of food and fa 


ete., so that comparativ 
little changed. 


INDEX NUMBER OF CHANGES IN 
‘COST OF LIVING 
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ne figures of the above mentioned budget for 
ae calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
reliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
dded and this table has been brought down 
) date at intervals since. The calculation of 
comprehensive cost of living index number 
vering all items of workingmen’s family 
spenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
ifficiently advanced to enable the publication 
f preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
lent to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
rices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
,and the table is reproduced here with 
gures for January, 1927, added. As stated in 
le above mentioned supplement the figures 
| the food group in the family budget are 
ill used to show the changes in food prices 
ut in the other groups the percentage changes 
) the prices of each article have been 
eighted according to workingmen’s average 
mily consumption, and in the fuel and 
ght group, gas and electricity have been 
cluded. 


TANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
3 FROM 1913 TO 1926* 


a (Average prices in 1913=100) 

= Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 
@ 1 ing | dries |Items* 
(a a en! a a EE ce Pca eres 


‘he figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
wing weights to each group: Food 35%; Fue! 8%; Rent 
o; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


jost of Electric Current and Gas for 
e Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
léctric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
3, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
’, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
(84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. sine 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2: 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated 
for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, asfollows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of beef, which had averaged lower 
each month from July to December, 1926, 
were somewhat higher in January, 1927, sir- 
loin steak averaging 28.7 cents per pound, as 
compared with 28.4 cents in December; 
round steak 23.4 cents in January and 23.2 
cents in December; shoulder roast 15.9 cents 
in January and 15.6 cents in December; and 
stewing beef 12.3 cents in January and 12.1 
cents in December. Veal and mutton showed 
little change. Both fresh and salt pork were 
slightly higher, fresh averaging 28.8 cents per 
pound and salt averaging 27.4 cents per 


' pound, Bacon declined from an average of 


42.6 cents per pound in December to 41.8 
cents in January, declines in some localities 
being more than offset by advances in others. 
Ham showed little change, averaging 63.1 
cents per pound. In fresh fish, halibut and 
age of 23.6 cents per pound in December to 
whitefish averaged slightly higher. Lard con- 
tinued to decline, being down from an aver- 
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23.2 cents in January. Somewhat lower prices 
were reported from most localities. 

The seasonal advance in the price of eggs 
continued, fresh averaging 66.5 cents per 
‘dozen in January, as compared with 64.9 
cents in December, and 56.1 cents in Novem- 
ber; and cooking averaging 52.7 cents per 
dozen in January, 50.8 cents in December, 
and 48.2 cents in November. Higher prices 
for milk were reported from Montreal, Hull, 
Ottawa, Kitchener, London, Brandon and 
Prince Albert. Prices of butter were substan- 
tially higher, increases being reported from 
practically all localities. Dairy butter was up 
from an average of 39.5 cents per pound in 
December to 43 cents in January, and cream- 
ery from 43.2 cents per pound in December 
to 47.9 cents in January. Cheese was slightly 
higher, averaging 30.5 cents per pound. 

No changes were reported in the prices of 
bread. Soda biscuits advanced from an aver- 
age of 18.3 cents per pound in December to 
18.6 cents in January. Flour was unchanged 
in the average, slightly higher prices in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Canned vegetables showed little change. 
Onions were up from an average of 4.7 cents 
per pound in December to 4.9 cents in Janu- 
ary. Potatoes were practically unchanged at 
an average price of $2.04 per ninety pounds. 
Evaporated apples averaged slightly higher at 
20.2 cents per pound, while prunes declined 
somewhat at an average of 15.4 cents per 
pound. Raisins and currants showed little 
change. Sugar showed a general advance, 
granulated averaging 8.4 cents per pound in 
January, as compared with 8.1 cents in De- 
cember and 7.9 cents during the remainder 
of 1926; and yellow averaging 7.9 cents per 
pound in January, 7.7 cents in December, 
1926, and 7.5 cents during the remainder of 
the year. Coffee rose from an average price 
of 61.1 cents per pound in December to 61.5 
cents in January. Somewhat higher prices 
were reported from nearly all localities. An- 
thracite coal was practically unchanged in the 
average at $16.85 per ton. Bituminous coal 
was down from an average of $10.46 per ton 
in December to $10.33 in January. Lower 
prices were reported from Kingston, Windsor, 
Sarnia, Vancouver and Prince Rupert. Coke 
was slightly lower in the average at $11.38 
per ton. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, moved to 
higher levels during January, No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaging $1.364 per bushel, as 


pound to 674 cents. Silver and zine advanc 


compared with $1.334 in December. The loy 
price during the month was $1.32 per bus 
reached on the 8th and the high $1.40% on 
24th. The report that the Argentine gove’ 
ment would seek to stabilize prices by buy- 
ing a large quantity of wheat was said to t 
the reason for the higher prices. Coar 
grains in general followed the movement 
wheat. Western barley rose from 634 cent, 
per bushel to 67 cents; western oats from 
56 cents per bushel to 582 cents; Ontario 0: 
from 514 cents per bushel to 56 cents; am 
rye from 914 cents per bushel to 954 cents. — 
Flour was slightly higher, in sympathy 

the higher prices for wheat, advancing at To- 
ronto from $7.93 per barrel to $7.953. Rolled 
oats rose from $3.35 per ninety-pound sack 
to $3.45. Shorts at Toronto advanced fr 
$33.05 per ton to $34.25. Raw sugar declin 


lated from $6.51 per hundred to $6.41. Pota 
toes at Montreal were $1.45 per bag, as com 
pared with $147 in December. t 
the price fell from $1.74 per bag to $1.57 
Rubber again declined, Ceylon falling from 38 
cents per pound to 373 cents. Baled hay a 
vanced from $17 per ton to $17.50, whi 
straw was lower at $10.16 per ton. ‘Wes 


hundred pounds to $6.69, and choice steers a 
Toronto from $6.66 per hundred pounds tc 
$7.21. Hogs at Toronto advanced from $111] 

per hundred pounds to $11.62, and choi 
sheep from $6.40 per hundred pounds 

$6.62. The producers’ price of milk 

Montreal advanced from 25 cents per gall 
to 29 cents. Finest creamery butter at Mo 
real rose from 42 cents per pound to 43 cen 
and creamery prints at Toronto from 43 cer 
per pound to 47 cents. Cheese advanced 
cent per pound to 26 cents. Fresh eggs ¢ 
clined from 68-70 cents per dozen to 60 
cents, while storage eggs were higher, due, 
was said, to the duty recently imposed ur 
foreign supplies, the price at Toronto risit 
from. 42 cents per dozen to 46-48 cents. Ri 
cotton at New York advanced from 123 cer 
per pound to 134 cents. Raw silk fell from | 
average of $5.85 per pound to $5.60, and wa 
from 27 cents per pound to 25-26 cents. Ms 


a 


< 


=S. 


Poy r~pes sa? wee tS 


ila rope advanced 1 cent per pound to 22 
cents. Non-ferrous metals were mostly low r 
electrolytic copper being down from $15 i 
per cwt. to $14.95; copper sheets from 211 

( 


cents per pound to 20% cents; lead from $7 
per cwt. to $7.65; and tin from 673 cents r 


the former from 533 cents per ounce to 5 
cents and the latter from $8.60 per cwt. to. 
Lime was down from $7.50 per ton to $7. § 
phurie acid declined from $2.25 per cwt. to 
Glycerine was also lower at 28 cents pe 
pound, ae | 


yO Se 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® - 


Sommodities Quan-| (t) |} ( Jan. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Dec.| Jan. 
1900} 1905) 1910} 1913) 1914] 1916] 1917) 1918] 1919] 1990] 1921] 1922 1923] 1924) 1925) 1926] 1926) 1927 


c c Cc Cc c c Cc c c. Cc c ec Cc Cc Cc c c Cc 
eef, sirloin....| 2lbs.]27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 47-2] 52-8! 63-8] 73-6] 71-41 71-0 54-6) 53-4] 54-0} 54-2) 56-4] 56-8] 57-4 
eef, shoulder..| 2 19-6} 24-6) 26-0] 29-6] 32-6) 32-4) 34-8] 45-0] 51-6] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4] 28-4] 30-6! 31-2] 31-8 
eal, pealier. 10-0) 11-3) 12-8) 15-7) 16-6) 17-8] 20-3] 25-3] 27-7] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-5] 19-8] 19-9 
utton, leg... 11-8) 12-2) 16-8) 19-1) 20-9} 21-1) 24-8) 31-2] 34-9] 32-3] 30-8] 25-6) 27-2| 26-9] 27-6] 28-9] 28-6] 28-5 
pric, leg... . 0. 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-6) 19-9] 24-6) 33-1] 36-9] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 26-7| 24-1] 24-1] 28-5] 28-7] 28-8 
ork, salt...... 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2| 36-2) 36-0} 44-8] 62-6) 70-8] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 47-6) 46-8] 58-8] 54-2] 54-8 
acon, breakft 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 24-8) 26-7) 31-2] 44-8] 51-0] 52-4) 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7| 41-4) 42-6] 41-8 
ard, pure...... 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4) 37-2) 36-6] 48-6] 66-6] 73-8] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4| 45-6] 46-0] 46-6] 49-8] 47-2| 46-4 
ggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3} 33-7] 45-5] 46-4] 56-9] 63-3] 73-6] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9| 62-8] 64-91 66-5 
bes, storage 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 33-4) 36-1] 45-3] 51-2] 62-5) 69-5] 75-7] 58-7] 46-6] 46-9] 51-9] 50-1| 50-8) 52-7: 
S gat SRE ec 6 qts|/36-6) 39-6) 48-0} 51-6) 55-2] 52-2! 59-4) 71-4] 82-8] 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8] 72-6] 73-2 
utter, dairy...| 2 Ibs.]44-2) 49-4) 52-0! 58-0) 61-0} 66-6] 88-4] 93-8]106-0/135-2/113-4| 83-4] 81-0] 85-41 79-4] 92-0] 79-0] 86-0 
utter, cream. .| 1 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 38-1] 48-9] 51-2] 59-1) 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 48-2 43-9] 50-7] 43-2] 47-9 
eese, old..... 16-1) 17-6) 18-5] 20-5) 21-3) 24-4! 30-5) 33-3] 35-7] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6/§30-7|§33-21§29-0|§33-41§30-4/§30-5 
heese, new.... 14-6) 15-7) 17-5] 19-1) 19-6] 22-4] 28-8) 30-4] 33-9] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3|§30-7]§33-21§29-01§33-4|§30-4|§30-5 
pead..... Eoaina 55-5} 58-5] 66-0} 61-5] 64-2] 66-0} 91-5/114-0/120-0)120- : 132-0)105-0}100-5)100-5}112-5)115-5)114-0/114-0 
our, family... 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0} 32-0) 37-0] 53-0} 65-0) 69-0) 74-0] 68-0] 48-0|844-0/§42-0/§55-0/§54-0/§52-0) 52-0 
olled oats..... 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 21-5] 24-0] 27-0} 35-0) 40-0 10.0 36-0} 28-0} 27-5) 27-5] 31-0) 29-0} 30-0] 30-5 
DBRE creiere, Social 10-4) 10-6} 10-4) 11-4) 12-0} 12-0] 13-6] 19-6} 25-2] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6/§21-0/§20-8]§21-6/§22-0/§21-6|§21-8 
2ans, handpd 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 11-8) 17-2) 24-4) 33-4! 30-2] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2| 16-2 
les, evapd 9-9} 7-7} 11-5] 12-0) 12-4) 12-5) 14-6] 19-7] 22-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0] 20-3] 20-0] 20-2 
es, med.... 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9) 12-2) 12-7| 13-6} 17-3] 19-6] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 15-3] 15-7] 15-6] 15-4 
igar, gran 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6) 22-8] 31-2] 36-8] 42-8] 49-2! 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31-6] 32-4] 33-6 
gar, yellow 10-0} 9-8) 10-3} 11-0) 10-2], 14-4) 17-0] 19-8] 22-4] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2] 18-0] 15-0] 15-4] 15-8 
aa, black...... 8-2} 8-3! 8-7] 8-9) -9-1) 9-7] 10-1] 12-5] 15-9) 16-0) 14-5] 13-5]§14-9/817-2/§17-6]/§17-9]§18-0)§18-0 
aA, 2TeeN...... 8-7| 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-3) 10-0] 10-1] 12-1} 15-3] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§14-9]§17-2/§17-6|§17-9/§18-0)§18-0 
BHCC. ccc... 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 9-5) 9-8) 9-9} 10-1] 11-8] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-3] 15-4 
sbatoes........ 24-1) 28-0} 30-3) 36-0] 37-5) 47-0) 64-7] 72-7] 62-3/103-0| 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 68-0 
MOLAT..0...0.. oy ori aif 8 8 8 8 8 9 “9 +9) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
$| $ $ $ 
i Foods......}...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73) 8-28/10-27/12-42/13-78]15-30/14-48/11 -03/10-52/10-78/10-77|11-63|/11-18]11-37 
c. c Cc. c Cc c. c Cc. Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc c c Cc c 
arch, laund .. 4 1b. | 2-9) 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-3) 3-2! 3-5) 4-6] 4-8] 4-7] 4-9] 4-2] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 
yal, anth Roiepe fs ton|39-5] 45-2} 48-1) 55-0) 54-1] 53-2] 64-0] 72-4] 82-5] 87-8]125-0|109-6|115-1/111-5/105-1|114-7/105-2|105-3 
yal, bitum.. 31-1) 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 37-1] 36-9] 47-7] 55-9] 63-4] 65-2) 92-1] 71-7| 74-0] 70-6] 65-0} 65-8] 65-4) 64-6 
ood, hard.....} “ed. |32-5) 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-9] 41-6] 45-7] 63-7] 76-8] 80-6] 90-5] 80-2] 80-6] 79-0] 78-4] 76-9] 76-0] 75-9 
od, soft... 22-6] 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 32-1] 30-7] 32-7| 47-2] 56-5) 62-5] 69-0] 59-8) 59-4] 57-8] 57-5) 56-2) 55-8) 55-9 
oi ee 1gal.j24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 22-9] 23-0) 23-2] 25-8] 28-2! 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5} 30-1] 31-5] 31-7 
C—O 
= $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
el and light..}...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-85] 2-13) 2-65] 3-07] 3-27] 4-17] 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37] 3-44) 3-34] 3-33 
«Se eee eS a nD a | |S | aS SES ee RS SS LS ee Ee eee ieee aS 
Bes Ohinis nas + mo. |2-37| 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-83) 3-98) 4-05) 4-50) 4-83] 5-54] 6-60) 6-92] 6-96] 6-92] 6-91) 6-85] 6-85) 6-85 
—— Lai S| eS ee SO 
a ; $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BRIDAL gears etnseis'| <ierne.sve 9-37/10 -50/12-79}14-02/14-49|14-14/16-49]/19 -61/21-73|24-15)/25-30/21-52/21-13/21-23/21-09/21-96)/21-41/21-59 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$/$;1$)$/)$ /$/$ | $ $/$/$/$)/$)/$)$) $ 
5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 8-30/10-16)12-45/14-09]15-35/14-72/11-18/10-68)/11-12)10-85]11-80/11-18/11-34 
5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-80] 7-03] 8-63]/10-63/12-25/13-42/13-18] 9-78] 9-44) 9-68) 9-76|10-77/10-21/10-52 
5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-45) 8-29) 9-92/12-33/13-41/14-97/14-44)/11-11}10-48/11-13/10-94/11-82)11-26/11-42 
5-64 5-33) 6-87| 7-27) 8-03/10-03/12-18/13-19/14-67/13-76/10-63]}10-24/10-28/10-12}11-23)10-37/10-62 
5-60] 6-50) 7-20] 7-43) 8-23/10-35]12-51/13-70)15-35]14-39]10-88/10-45}10-67/10-60)11-66)11-31)/11-48 
6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21] 8-44] 9-80/11-84|18-50/16-09/13-94)10-87/10-16]10-31/10-51/10-83/10-51/10-74 
6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-46) 8-47/10-44/12-18/14-31/15- 2 14-10]11-06/10-47)10-50)10-91/11-21/11-12)11-47 
6-50} 8-00} 8-38} 8-76] 8-41/10-53|/12-72/13-84)15-88)/14-77|/10-94/10-26)10- 3 11-13]11-31)11-07/11-24 
7-74! 8-82] 9-13] 9-08] 8-71]10-64|12-69/14-52/16-11/15-75/12-08]11-39)11-80)11-89}12-42)11-99)12-12 


‘he pacar i is inienaad to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
. Seetext. tDecember only. $Kind mostsold. tFor electric light see text. 


An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase these figures by about 50 per ae see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTI 


Beef 
Aa oe é 
; 7 = Fe) So 2 

r ad ae? Moi) al * . 

LOCALITY F| 3 of : : Z s | fe | vs 3 "i 
as|us|8sles|8s| @2] gs | ce | §8s | Ses 
Se | Pelee] seles| ge | 2 | 23 28s S55 

B=|eo|e5/galea) Sk | Ee | goa) G8 

Dominion (average)......... ‘ , Ss ; ‘ 
Nova Scotia (average)....... : . . : . . 24-2 4 eo td 

1—Sydney................ : : : : 26-2 30-3 

2—New Glasgow.......... ‘ . : : . 22-5 29 26-2 37-4 
3—Amherst te : . : . 25 25 23-8 | 36-7 
Bet ha ie ae a ae aaa <a 

hae 28-3] 25-6] 39 
PRR eee tee: FIN) 2 Re, pee e (ee haere) he ae J) 
Penge MA dr cep Loto : : ai:é ii ; 25 ios 

New Brunswick (average)... ‘ . s : 5 = . F 5 : 
. eae A (eerie 30 32-5 25-8 41-8 
8—Moncton............... : j - oe 35-0 Sys 
Bac Boece a a rp ae 

Samir euro un aur c anti g momen, 25 25 25 45 
peta, Mea nae a iP i —e 
Bs ihitaee cite ete oe 27-2 24 25-3 40-8 

BCC AED OC, 22-6 24 26-1 41 

Neo Adare 27-3 29-5 25 40 


seat 20 22 26-6 2.0. s.valigeea cece een 
pM as 29-8} 27-4] 26-6] 38-3 67 
SORE. Ee haee de ade 30-4 27-3 26-1 36-1 60 
wpguses 28-9 29-3 27-7 39-9 i 
genes 27-6] 28-7] 25-5 | 41-6 63-5 6 
29-3 29-1 25 39-5 61+1 
23—Kingston. 24-4 27-4 23-9 37-4 57: b 
24—Belleville 30 27-6 26 44 644 ; 
31-7 30-5 29 39-1 63-7 7 
26-5 29-5 27-3 42-7 63-3 ; 
: . 28-3 27 27-8 41 68 
: : 33-5 29-1 29-5 42-4 63-11 
: : 33 30-7 30-8 40-6 6 
: : 25 29-6 27-8 39-4 
31-7 | 25 25-8 | 18 14-2 22-2 25-2 RR Rea 39-2 
29-4 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 12-6 23-5 27-5 31-1 29-3 38-6 
eae atone ceaeen 81-2 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 17-2 | 14-1 | 23-4 30 31 32-3 40-2 
inteaseceicectae 0 25 21-4 | 16-2 | 14-2 22-2 30 24-7 30 38-8 
Ag Ser anc 28-1 | 24-5 | 20-6 | 17-7 | 14-6 24-3 32-5 rsh See B 38-1 
36—Woodstock............. 82 25-4 | 23-6 | 17-4 | 13-4 19-6 30 27-8 26 38 
37—Stratiord.....00.06...<. 30 25 19-5 | 16-9 | 18-5 23-7 25 29-5 25 42-1 
Se=Londont ays tere! 31-4 | 24-5 | 23-2 . : 28-3 30 26-8 39-5 
staan ae 20-6 26 29-6 27-6 39-9 
a0--Ciatbam,. 6 ae | 33-2 29-1 27-3 40-4 
StF WIiNdEOES, acess nee te . . : : : 32-2 28-6 27-7 38-8 
a= Bava oe Wem 6 nena . : . : : : 30 31-3 30-5 39-4 
beeen S : : : 22-3 25-7 25 40-4 
daptaedl gaat : 30 29-4 25-8 35-3 
A FAR eee 15 . . : 25 34 27 40-4 
igetaslgesmimeidagine . : Cy rein SAD: 29-3 40-8 
KSds tare boteaee : . . : 30 32-5 29 38-6 
otaanpars 3 25-8 | 22 17-4 | 12-1 20-8 30-7 29-4 27-8 38-6 . 
Raneaichis Sac 26-8 | 21-4 | 19-5 | 15-8 | 12-5 18-6 33-7 29-7 29-1 41-7 6 + 
aeleetbns toate 26 20-4 | 18-6 | 18-9 | 12-8 16-9 28-3 28-6 27-8 89-5. 44-8 
eee 24-4 | 18-8 | 18-4 | 18-2 | 10-1 15-1 26-6 26-2 28-9 39-2 41-9 
25-2 | 18-6 | 18-3 | 12-8] 9-9 14-2 25-1 26-8 27-8 376 42-5 
SB we ford Sigs 23-6 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 14 10-3 16-1 28-1 25-5 30 40-8 41-2 
28-4 | 21-5 | 19-0 | 14-4 | 10-4 15-8 32-1 26-6 27-9 47-2 53-2 | 
 eeaeee ta tee ae te 27-7 | 19-5 | 17-7 | 12-7 | 10-5 15-1 32-6 26 30 47-1 54-5 
Mei a ee 26-7 | 21-3 | 15-3 | 13-7 | 9-3 15-3 31-7 25 30 49 52 
I vesiomsta cic hake 26-3 | 21 19 14-1] 9-9 15-2 30-6 26-7 25 44-5 49-6 
Peebaras heey 33 24-1 | 23-8 | 17-2 | 11-9 17-7 33-5 28-5 26-6 48-3 56-7 | 
-| 25-4 | 19-7 | 17-1 | 12-9 | 9-6 15-4 29-8 27-7 25-6 44-3 50-4 
LE SAH: 23-7 | 17-2 | 17 14-6 | 7-6 18-1 31-2 28-3 28-3 47-5 52-1 
oats at 30 25 20 15 11-2 16-5 82-5 29 25 44.3 52-5 | 
ata. 25-8 | 18-3 | 18 11-6 | 10-3 15-9 27-5 29-2 25-5 43-6 46-9 
pape aioe celal so 22-5 | 17-8 | 15-4 | 11 9-3 14 27-6 27-1 24 40 48 
61—Lethbrid Srersieten 20 15-3 | 12-1] 9-8 12-5 30 25 25 46 52-6 
British Col m 31-6 | 24-5 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14-1 22-3 35-1 34-8 81-1 50-1 55-5 
30 22 22 15 10 20 wile. 3 35 31-5] 46 52-5 
32 25 22 16°5 22 35 35 29 44 51 
San pat ae 30-8 | 25 21-8 | 18-8 | 14-8 22-5 34-9 33-8 28-6 53-7 59-6 
30 24-2 | 20-5 | 18-5 | 12-5 32-2 34-5 31-8 47+4 53-9 
ma] Ho Ba] Bal ee 
Nanaimo...... : . o Ste oeen 35 35 bac6 Be 
69—Prince Rupert... : * . 5} 12 19-4 36 38-4 33-6 55 60-7 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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ND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1927 
Soe 


Fish Eggs Butter 

Sa iS s Ps o 8 > a - ¢ ; 
= a 1 , % 

wel Es | & & 3 |ee a5 |4. |e 3. |2 = 

eS ise | ros | - 4 ; | 3 -fes 8] ec | 38. ies o |Ss - 

Peewee | Go tebe fo] oe leg 6). 8s | Bb fete! &.) es Pe 

ai BES|aeg |] O6 os | 33 s -| 22 | Bes lags! 8 GO pe 

gee (See |2es| se | Se | Zee) Fe [Eset] ve [dbz aces] a lade! ge 

ee ( ese |/S28| 38 | 48 [Sse] 8s [sess Ba | ete ltecbn! 4 | aL A 

545 | inaa 86] 328 aa /e523)] AS lates ao Rae Sze 9 | Sho E 

i sa 
L- a w a fe ™ JO A i Spe te YS) ere al ers 


cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
a1-4 18-7 


30-8 22-6 71-7 | 53-8 12-14] 44-3 50-6 | 1 
29-6 22-5 62-8 52-8 12-13] 47 51-8 | 2 
30-2 23-4 69 52-5 9 42-5 46-71 3 
27-9 25-1 76-9 59-5 | al3-3 42-5 | 51-8] 4 
28-7 26-3 60 54 10 51-2 53-3 | 5 
23-5 23-5 65 58-3 10 47-7] 52-7] 6 
40-5 24-1 57-6 49 9-12 40-4 47-9 | 7 
33-6 22-9 68-3 56-3 12-1 43-5 46-2 
39-8 22-6 73-7 57-3 | 10-12 47-7 51-1 | 8 
39 21 72-5 56-5 | al3-5] 43-6] 47-5 | 9 
30-6 23 67 55:7 12 44-2} 46-1 |10 
25 25 CD Sa eectat 12 38-5 40 11 
32-1 23-0 66-6 51-5 1-7 41-5 44-1 
35-7 24-2 71 48-3] 12-14] 38 43-9 {12 
31-6 23-5 67-2] 51-4 13 42 44.6 |13 
31-1 22-2 66-2 | 51-6 12 42-4 | 45-7 |14 
32-5 23 64-6 | 48-1 105 eee 41-4 {15 
32-5 22-3 67-2 51 a es ees 42-5 |16 
35-5 22-6 73-1 65 10 44-5] 44-8 117 
23-2 23-5 | 51-7 48 12 38-5} 42-3 {18 
34-4 22 68-9 51-4 14 41-6 | 45-8 |19 
32-6 23-3 69-2 49-1 12 ‘43-7 | 45-7 120 
39-6 22-9 66-7 51-9 12-1| 42-9 47-5 
40-5 22-1 75-7 | 54 12 42-5 46-9 |21 
44-2 24-8 63 54-4 10 40 45-7 |22 
34-6 20-1 70 50-5 10 40 46-3 |23 
38-4] 22-3 62-9 52-2] ag 44-8 | 48-8 |24 
36-5 22-9 65 51-8 11 40-3 | 43-2 125 
38-6} 25 70-8 51-1 13 43 47 ° |26 
34-4 24-5 60 49-2 }10-11-5 | 42 46-4 |27 
42-3 22-5 75-8 | 49-9 | al3-3 42-3 45 |28 
46-1 24-1 74-1 52-2 12 41 49-2 |29 
43-3 20-2 66-3 52-3 Dl | weceison 47-8 |30 
45-3 21-9 75-9 54-7 13 43-7 | 48-8 |31 
40-6 21-8 61-9 49-8] al0-5| 46-7} 47-7 [32 
37 22-7 61-7 51-7] al1-8} 45-5] 48-7 133 
40-9 22-4 66-9 54-8 12 46-5 | 48-5 |34 
34-2 20-7 65-3 52 12 44-3 49-1 |35 
36-1 20-4 62-2 52-5 10 41-7 46-2 136 
37-1 22-4 62-9 51:7 12 42-3 47 87 
40-5 22-8 66-6 | 54:3 11 43-1 46-8 |38 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BU 
‘OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


OU A ahaa cone ete i am AE 8 94-5/102-2]144-9]/163-8]197-5]205-4] 191 -3/185-7]185-5|177-2|177-2|174- 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 103-0/123-1)187-3]185-4/223-3]184-7]169-5]/166-4|168-4|156-7|157-6]157- 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)... 
II.—Marine....... 


Classified according to purpose: 


+3/158-7/163-3/163+3 


I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). +3) 120-6/172-8!191.7|226-1/174-4 : : : 3 2115 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco...... +6/132-3/193-3/207.6]244-4/170-7 : rit! inet ia ibe 

Beverages... 09 ees. 4 +7/125-2)197.5/218-2/249-7|176-0 212-0/208-7/252-4]246-11230-4)22 
Breadstufis.... 8 . -4/224.4)216-6|261-2/186-9 +4]125-0}204-1]177-8]159-2 
Chocolate... 1 : 2-0/104-0/131-6]183-2|109-2 96-0) 96-0/104-0/104-0}116-0 

‘ish a ee 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5/177-5|173-5 142-3 32-3) 130-4]155-1/161-7]149-5]14 
LSU Repo AB Aa piers ame LEE | Ne | 8 +6/124- -5/221-6]249-4/218-6 80-8]165-6]181-5/156-2/163-8] 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 8- +8/204-1}209-2/152-7/7 36-2/120-8]131-3]150-2/138-1 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 . -1/192-8]203-0/167-8]1 48 -9/156-4/139-0]157-5]144-5 
Nigar, Teniediss ys les fare 4 ee 2 +4)237-2/408 -3/213-3]1 85 -2/229-8)159-0/140-7/155-5 
Vegetables Mapetaiase e.oreleai diets,» Mimaieiaa etteainee 10 +3/245-4/431-1]170-0! 169. 26-8]196-1/138-6|370-6/200-0 
Hees Fr sieig'aBjote aiais Ciejs ate bee's aia conte Bane 2 -4/197-6 213-1 159-7/154-4/160-9|196-2]198-1]147-2 185-3 
ODAGOG sist depos tee deantes a eee tee >2 ~7/204-1}227-0/206-5}296- 216-5/216-5}216-5]/216-5 
Miscellaneous. ..... task oaodpccusccoct 6 +0/248-4/283-8/186-9] 176. 64-6}152-8/153-4]153-7 

$ SRP 203-1 +3) 148-7) 157 -2/160-5) : 
2 -9]152-9]152-6]151-6]15 
+1/147-3 
94. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


pak following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movement of 
ices in Great Britain and other countries. 
he index numbers of retail prices are from 
ficial sources unless otherwise stated. The 
thorities for the wholesale prices index 
imbers are named in all cases. Prices in 
reat Britain and the United States and in 
wious countries of Europe showed a down- 
ard tendency at the end of the year. This 
is due in a large measure to a decline in 
ices of fuel following the wale of the 
itish strike. 


Great Britain 


Se onesaun Prices— The Economist index 
imber, on the base 1901-05=100, was 180.7 
“December, 1926, a decline of about 5 per 
nt for the month. There was a slight in- 
pase in “other foods” and declines in cere- 
s and meat, textiles and the miscellaneous 
oup (rubber, timber, oils). The outstanding 
riation was a decline of about 20 per cent 
-minerals, which brought the level of the 
oup almost down to that of July. 
The Times index number, on the base 1913 
100, was 142.1 for Dasoer showing a de- 
ne of 7.1 per cent for the month. While 
_ groups except “other food” showed de- 
nes, the low level was largely due to the 
op in coal prices, for the group “other 
stals and minerals” declined 23.0 per cent. 
reals declined 3.5 per cent; meat and fish, 
‘1 per cent; iron and steel, 6.3 per cent; 
ton, 3.5 per cent; other textiles, 0.1 per 
ot, and other materials 3.3 per cent. 
ost oF Livina—The index number of the 
nistry of. Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
was 175 in Taconcy a decline of 4 points 
2.2 per cent. The chief change for the 
nth was a decline in the fuel and light 
mip of 14.0 per cent, to reach 215. Foods 
elined one point, rent rose one point and 
thing and sundries showed no change. The 
Jex number at February 1 was 172, foods, 
thing and fuel ard light all showing declines. 


Austria ‘ . 

st or Livine.—The official index number 
st of living in Vienna, on the base July, 
4—1, was 15,113 in January, as against 
43 in December. Foods rose about 7 per 
, With increases shown in bread, rye flour, 
f sugar, and veal. In the fuel and light 
up, a slight increase was shown, caused by 
igher price for coal. Other groups showed 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of _ 
the Statistique Générale, on the base 100 in 
1914, was 641 at the end of December, as 
against 698 at the end of November. When 
the recent rise of about 50 per cent in the 
franc is taken into consideration it is seen that 
the level of prices is very high. The index 
numbers of native French and imported pro- 
ducts, which were 733 to 1,074 at the end of 
July and practically the same ati the end of 
November, were 648 to 628 at the end of De- 
cember, making native products so high as to 
handicap French goods in foreign markets and 
enabling foreign producers to undersell the 
French manufacturers at home. 

Reram Prices—The index numbers of re- 
tail prices in Paris, showing prices of 13 arti- 
eles, July 1914=100, was 599 in December, the 
same as in November. 


Germany 


Wuotrsate Prices—The official statistical 
office has reconstructed its wholesale prices in- 
dex number, making it more elaborate and in- 
cluding manufactured goods, the base remain- 
ing as before, 100 in 1913. The groups contained 
in the new index are as follows: agricultural 
products (four groups); colonial products; in- 
dustrial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, (eleven groups); manufactured goods 
(producers’ goods, consumers’ goods). The 
index number of all commodities declined from 
137.2 on December 21 to 185.7 on January 
12. Agricultural products declined from 144.3 
to 139.4; colonial products rose from 127.3 to 
129.5; industrial raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods rose from 128.5 to 129.0, 
and manufactured goods fell from 142.0 to 
141.6. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-14= 
100, was 144.3 in December as against 143.6 
in November. Foods rose 0.9 per cent with 
slight increases shown by bread, flour, groceries, 
milk and milk products. Potatoes and eggs 
rose more slowly than they had done pre- 
viously. Vegetable prices rose after a period 
of decline. The decline in meats, which had 
been noticed previously, ceased. Clothing de- 
clined slightly, and other groups showed no 
appreciable change. 


Sweden 


Wuo.msaLte Prices—The. index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
prices in 19183=100, was 150 in December, an 


my. 
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advance of two points over the November 
level. The greatest advance was one of 20 
points or 16.1 per cent in fuels and lubricating 
oils. Animal foods rose slightly and there were 
slight declines in feed and forage, iron and its 
products, textiles and chemical products. 


United States 


WHotEsaLe Pricrs—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913100, showed a decline for December of 
more than one-half of one per cent, reaching 
147.2. Fuels declined 3.8 per cent owing to 
decreases for bituminous coal and coke. In 
all other groups except farm products and 
miscellaneous commodities, December prices 
averaged slightly below those of the month 
before. Farm products were slightly higher 
than in November, while there was no change 
in the general level of the miscellaneous group. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
‘prices (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 
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was $12.5153 for February 1, a decrease ( 
2 per cent from January 1. “Seasonal ai 
climatic conditions operated to depress so: 
dairy products, eggs and tobacco, and a lar 
decline in the drug list is chargeable to lowe: 
alcohol prices. Of thirteen groups of commod 
ities, nine moved downward, while prices Or 
four advanced. Commodity groups declinin 
included provisions, chemicals and drugs, mis- 
cellaneous products, textiles, metals, coal anc 
coke, building materials, fruits and nava 
stores. Groups advancing were oils, hides and 
leather, food, animals and breadstuffs.” | 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of tk 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Lit 
showing the changes in level of the cost | 
living in Massachusetts, on the base 1913: 
100, was 162.3 in December as against 162 
in November. Foods rose slightly, fuel 
light declined slightly, and other elemen 
showed no change. 


COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 
FOOD AND RENT IN CAPITAL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
CITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained the record of the 
comparative real wages in various countries, 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette since 1923. Summaries of these 
figures were given in the Lasour Gazerres in 
August, 1923, June 1924, December, 1924, 
November, 1925. The accompanying table 
is taken from the International Labour Re- 
aiew for October, 1926. 


As before, the purpose of the calculations is 
to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wives of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking 100 to represent the amount 
of each article of food which forty-eight hours’ 
normal wages in each trade would purchase in 
London, and then finding what ratio of 100 
would represent the corresponding amount for 
each article of food and each trade in each 
other city included. These ratios or “index 
numbers” were then averaged for each city for 
all trades included. 

The International Labour Office has calcu- 


lated the averages weighting the figures act 
cording to British standards of consumpti 
and has produced averages weighted accordin 
to standards in various groups of coun 
with more or less similar standards of liv 

In addition by taking an average of the r 
sults according to the six standards sc 
adopted, a general average is produced whicl 
stands as an international average by meang 
of which the standard of living in each 
can be compared to that in London. 

A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wag . 
if an allowance is made for rent. payment 
as well as for food costs and this appears 
the last column of the table of index numbers 

It is pointed out that the data used for the 
comparisons are not strictly comparable ow-7 
ing to differences in consumption in the vs id 
ous countries, that the wages data is for on 
four industries, building, metal, furniture an 
printing trades and that the prices data is fe 
only eighteen items of food and that while 
& percentage allowance of the cost of foo 
is made for rent no allowance is made f 
fuel, clothing and miscellaneous items. 
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NDEX NoumsBers or Comparative ReAt Waaes (or Comparative PurcHasina Powsr or Monny—Waass) 1y VARIous 
Crmms ar Juxiy 1, 1926 


(London = 100). 


Food onl Food and 
y Rent 
City Index Numbers based on quantities of each kind of food consumed in General General 
Belgi Central South Average | index 0 
elgium tre . . index nos. 
and European ae wetnone gee Overseas (need ons (with 
France Countries ritain | Countries | Countries | CoUMtries | food only) pide 
3 or ren 
MOH! . Stoo es owe 100 100 100 100 100 
Msterdam........... 94 93 82 89 98 4 Ot OL 
Seer 63 81 63 65 78 69 70 66 
TEEN) Re 40 44 38 38 45 43 41 44 
penhagen seater editing = 99 122 103 106 132 112 112 112 - 
tblin.... 97 99 100 96 102 97 99 108 
sbon (b) 38 36 32 33 384 85 35 
dz ote 37 51 36 40 51 44 43 48 
adrid. 57 64 50 56 57 53 56 
Jan (b 44 50 43 46 53 46 47 49 
tawa. 5 144 144 149 145 162 158 150 148 
ce iY ue ou ~ 176 176 167 167 
ALUC....... 51 49 
Bes oh. 2 here 41 56 43 43 52 47 7 20 
ome LL aes gk 43 47 40 44 45 fh 44 47 
pekholm (c)........ 81 87 84 82 104 92 88 86 
dney ee ee ee 128 124 137 136 123 136 131 131 
| CR pie peel 387 48 37 38 47 41 41 42 
Stn OLED 36 50 39 39 55 44 44 50 
BBE AD). ois ois sos eo 42 54 37 44 51 45 46 47 


(a) The figures for Brussels are abnormally low; this is due to the fall in the value of the franc, to which wages and prices 
ve not yet become adjusted. 

_(b) The figures for Lisbon, Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the differences 
the items of food consumption in these countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included 
the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not make adequate allowance for the large consumption of vegetable 


ds in the southern European countries. 
- (c) No figures for metal trades available. 


_(d) Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of wages has been used. 


Annual Holidays for Workers and Collective Agreements 


The Intern&tional Labour Review, published 
> the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
is an interesting article in its December 
26 number entitled “ Annual Holidays for 
orkers and Collective Agreement.” For 
me years past, especially since the war, there 
s been a movement towards adoption of a 
em of compulsory holidays with pay, 
er for all workers or at least for very 
ee groups of wage earners. In various 
tries this movement has taken definite 
pe in legislative measures, but this legisla- 
m does not fully represent the situation, 
1 it is in countries where no law as to 
lidays exists that collective agreements are 
the greatest importance. 
The article is limited to an examination of 
e systems of holidays with pay set up by 
lective agreements which are at present in 
rce in European industry. The data are 
rived from a study of some 500 agreements, 
toinal, regional, or district, all typical in 
sir respective spheres, and some including 


ae a 


both manual and non-manual workers under 
the same regulations. It is found that in 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Norway, holi- 
days with pay are very generally provided 
for by collective jagreements, anid in the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Roumania, Den- 
mark and Switzerland, the number of work- 
ers entitled to a paid holiday is also con- 
siderable. In Europe at present some nine- 
teen million workers (approximately furty per 
cent of the whole number) are entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay, either by law, or 
under collective agreements. In the coun- 
tries: where such holidays are not yet general, 
provisions as to annual holidays are most 
frequently found in the collective agreements 
in the printing, food and clothing industries. 
The provisions found in collective agreements 
are regarded by the writer as indicating the 
needs of the parties affected and! as likely to 
prove of great value in the drafting of sub- 
sequent legislation. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOUR 
QUARTER OF 1926 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
and such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the fourth quarter of 1926 was 386, there being 
153 in October, 1389 in November and 94 in 
December. In the fourth quarter of 1925, 296 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report 
it is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the ac- 
cidents and fatal industrial diseases under the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerrp. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: agriculture, 46; logging, 41; 
fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 49; manufacturing, 
59; construction, 44; transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, 110; service, 21; trade, 7; finance, 
2. In agriculture, with the exception of a 
number of accidents in October due to har- 
vesting operations, those recorded were owing 
to the usual hazard of the industry. There 
was a seasonal increase in accidents in log- 
ging, and a seasonal decline in those in fish- 
ing and trapping. The mining accidents con- 
tain a list of ten fatilities caused by an ex- 
plosion in the McGillivray mine at Coleman, 
Alberta, on November 23. As the explosion 
occurred at five o’clock in the morning, only 
28 men were in the mine, and 18 escaped to 
the surface. While the number of accidents 


in the manufacturing group was large, they 


were distributed over the various branches of 
the industry, the largest number occurring in 
the iron and steel division. In the construc- 
tion industry ‘a seasonal decline was reflected in 
the falling-off of accidents at the close of the 
year. The number of fatalities in transporta- 
tion and public utilities was large, steam rail- 
ways being responsible for over 50 per cent 
of these. On October 28, a collision of a 
freight train and a working train, at! Glendyne 
Siding, Quebec, near the New Brunswick 


Frsruary, 19! 


4 


ba 
boundary, caused the death of five laboum 
On November 27, five men who were complet 
ing the installation of a steam boiler in the 
engine roundhouse at Doucet, Quebec, wel 
killed, when the boiler exploded aan 
owing to the safety valve having been inad- 
vertently screwed down before the pressure 
was turned on. In water transportation before 
the close of navigation on the St. Lawrene 
river there were two serious disasters, one 01 
which was the burning of the steamer Mont- 
real, near Sorel, on November 18, on whieh 
occasion three of the crew lost their lives: 
and the other, the capsize, owing to shiftim 
of badly loaded cargo, of the steamer Guid 
off Godbout, Quebec, on October 15, whe1 
eleven people were drowned. Hight of thy 
fatalities were considered to be ind 1 
accidents, seven (members of the crew) coming 
in the group “water transportation,” ‘and one} 
an inspecting engineer of the Federal Depart 
ment of Public Works, being classified unde: 
“service: public administration.” In t 
latter group, four fire fighters at Winnipegs 
were killed on December 23 by the collapse ob 
a wall during a theatre fire. I 
In regard to the report on accidents during 
the third quarter of 1926, published in 14 
Lazour Gazerre for November, 1926, two es x 
of duplication were found, and fwo accidents, 
under “Construction, bridge and highway,” 
tabulated on page 1166, have been deleted 
owing to “mention elsewhere. These are 
“Labourer, near Rousseau, Ont., July 8,” and 
“Labourer, Sherbrooke, Que., September 1, 
Supplementary list of accidents—The thire 
supplementary list of accidents occurring dur- 
ing the year 1926 contains 15 accidents, includ 
ing 2 in January, one of which resulted fatal 
in November, making 71; two in March (o: Le 
being a case of fatal industrial disease) ma, 
ing 80; one in July, making 144; 4 in August: 
making 192; and 6 in September, making 9¢ 
This accounts for the two duplicates men: 
tioned above, 
Of these 15 accidents, three were und 
logging; two under metalliferous mining; t 
under saw and planing mills; one each nde: 
construction and steam railways; two unc 
water transportation; three under retail-tre 
and one under service, public administration. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926 


Trade or Industry Locality Age Cause of Fatality 
RICULTURE— 
BARSSLOD SE. cie'sie,0is:0 aici Green Harbour, N.S........]Oct. 4].......... Fell from load of ha 
enter ds BG a oe eae Spek a > 2 ae a5 Ce eee } Burned to death in panied barn. 
Be hicwrec hata. ear Belisle, Sask. ; 
farmer E .|Binstarth:Man.2eeoi-...21.| ©) ome | Y 19 |Caught i ile pitchi 
; ‘ Ane . ght in feeder while pitching sheaves. 
pener Re Se ert, retains Blanchard Tp., On 63 |Fell from load while filling aie i 
_ eee of corn cutter ee sii re pone by bet against crank of tractor. 
ECE Fs ciemtcioseiertge vinters ¢ ne, aK me. ¢ aught in pulley of threshing machine. 
TLE) a Nissouri Tp., Ont........... 48 ware from milk delivery; truck struck by 
farmer J. aE Moon Hills, Sask 52 alge by tractor. 
BIDOD 2 js ajo eet Sedgewick, Alta 60 |Drawn into feed belt of thresher. 
EONS 32 AL scene? North Dumfries, Ont 64 |Mangled by corn binder 
farmer 5 a Ae Glenavon, Sask 38 |Drawn into threshing machine by belt. 
Sige eriiel wat Jee Sarco eapety, oon 60 |Crushed by tractor. 
armer...... nohOlas! Quege «sen f 6) 2E9 PM. do ae Fell from hayloft. 
pe reeter: Beiseker, Alta deed. $0.55 eR BB a ee } pine a employers arrested on 
J Tr. be msi eG.aemises.,.66.| 1 528-1... boc. charge of manslau 
farmer... .-|Melita, Man... 00000... 66 |Gored by bull; ea Oct. 28, 1926 
..|Cataraqui, Ont 70 |Kicked by horse; died Oct. 27. 
Bch ncseoVonatsacpxd wid Bromptonville, Que......... 28 sa at a colby a dynamite with iron 
ar; fatally injured in explosion. 
PM cccciocithic Fort Saskatchewan, Alta... 21 |Caught in belt of an ae 
Ee ee ee Langruth, Manes.uc......5. 33 |Hurled from threshing machine when clothing 
eaught in a belt. 
ite Sone af SVENGY ANGE Shela As Vets oc 40 |Fell from wagon. 
..|Near Three Hills, Alta...... OTR: See Fel] into water tank; drowned. 
ae Seg oa ee Moet ae, BR. fon pos cae ae Thrown to ground when ladder slipped. 
.| Near Farlane, Ont.......... 
S < ON. Sater |e ake 3 BT ee ae Collision of freight trains; burned, 
A ee coer ater) ie sas meer. Bee 
Near Price Albert, Sask. Fe lig * pkid (Nery 7, 48 |Struck by falling framework at barn-raising. 
BhoenixiAltazesiidned..cs. 24 |Struck on head by falling tree. © 
Near Quebec,;Quos)..c:..02../ “7 718 |v ..d..c.. gates <_< load which capsized when on way 
‘o market. 
Matilda. dp Onteen 45. a0] CEE UD los. ees Trapped in burning barn. 
Langdon, Alta.............. 21 eueok by wagon tongue when stopping runaway 
am. 
BarkhillOnt tenes .cb5. 1 F924 (hock. le Fell from haymow. 
AAPTO NOR sos ane ococbeiten 74 |Fell from load of wood; died Dec. 6 


Fell from haymow. 
Sleigh struck by train. 


Lost in blizzard on her own farm. 


Pointe Claire, Que,......... 23 |Kicked by a frightened cow; died Dec. 15. 

Lumby wB:C. ivcns.;...03. 56 |Struck by a falling tree. 

Fairfield, /Ont:...0.5... 04.06. 50 |Struck by disconnected blade from rotary power 
saw. 

Kinloss’ Tp-Ontere .J..... 24 |Caught in shaft of engine while sawing wood; 
died Dec. 20. 

Annabel Tp., Ont........... 70 nie milking was trampled by cow; died Dec. 

West ill, Ontresnwenls...5 (S224 |. cea. While driving on load of hay was struck by car 
and thrown to ground. 

AmdenOntaeehe tds etoats chi, Ee 2k [ows dese Slipped on ice while cutting wood and was cut by 
axe. 

Rhoriaket Ontiguads cence] Octs 68) [ov scsi es ove Drowned. : aa 

Voubow 2G. «saRtiheste. sas 34 |Log dropped onto load broke, hitting victim, 

Timberland limit, B.C...... ..|Caught between two logs. 

Ft. Frances, Ont............ 48 |Leg fractured. 

Myrtle Point, B.C.......... 42 |Struck by falling tree 


Theodosia Arm, B.C........ 


Thrown by team against tree. ; 
Struck by tree broken by log which caught in 


line. 
Crushed between two loads of wood. 


Kearney, Ont............. 2 
Great Central, B.C......... 


St. Isidore, Que.......... 08 25 1 tw 

Madawaska Co., N.B....... 37 |Canoe swamped in river; drowned. 

PongeAlbernigsPiG oon.) Re QT pale ekt owes Was knocked backwards by falling tree, falling 
é and fracturing skull. a 

Meadquarters, B.C...) choo p27 |.co sk .en- Struck by limb from snag; died Oct. 29. 

Rock Lake, Ont............ 18 |Struck by falling tree. 


Crushed by tree which crashed through camp in 
storm. 

Blasting accident; struck by rock; died Nov. 13. 

Struck by tree. 


Struck on head. ae ! 
Struck by falling tree, which split. 
Crushed skull. go 

Struck by flying slab. 


EPADCO MENG Ua waas ss sce 


Sudbury, Ont........ oh RE Pe 5” BSS ioe nee 
adawaska, l 


Sis UCU | 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF Conn 


Trade or Industry Locality 


. 


7 ae Locman a Shot on way to work; violence. ' 
Logger. Eo Xo) to 0 ke; Ontisetc.. = 5 Fell under sleigh. 


Labourer, «.. sas’ gate i ke, Ont............ ‘s é ; 
Logger.... ae Bas Bee y 2. 


ae ...|Jervis Inlet, B. ree ts 
Logger, chats. oetadsen North of Atikokan, Ont..... 


Theodosia Arm, B.C........ : 
Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 
Woeitt} Qué} saise avcresis sabe 
Port Haney, B.C........... 


Port. Haney} Bie iets. ose of 012.5. de. ora 


Valdez Island, B.C.......... 
Four Indian fisherm en|.Hecate Strait, B.C.......... 
Cook on fish boat...... Seymour Narrows, B.C..... 
Fisherman............. Off East Head Light, N.B. 


Fishing craft capsized in storm. 
Fell overboard, drowned. q 
Side of capsized boat struck head of victim. 


Minine, NOon-FrerRovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 


Wionie eels alate & oie Km berley; BeCaawncs..2>. Explosion; struck by rock; fell down st 


Alleged carelessness. 
Foreman of tramline|Stewart, B.C............... Struck on head by runaway bucket. 
Pluggerman......... An — by flying rock from blast; fell into 
ie. 
Mucker.............. Struck by rock falling from wall in which b 
holes had been drilled. , a 
Miner................|Silver Centre, Ont.......... Crushed between cage and timbers of shaft. 
ee Missed footing and fell into crushed | 
atmg mil.....,. {Anyox;iB8.O%. ccke suse. . oes é and fell into crus ore bi 
Smothered. a 
Crusherman.........|Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Caught in a crusher. 
Cook at mine........ CHR ii Ll fr i i 
Labourer............]Schumacher, Ont........... 
Outside worker......| Kimberley, B.C............ 
ief setter on & 
diamond dril].,...,]Rouyn, Que................. Struck by tree which broke when used to hoi 
cow machinery. 
Coal Mining: 
Rope rider........... 


i iis 


Brusher .s4enccseo sc Drumheller, Alta... ewe x 
Loader..... Seieewias Extension, B.C.............. Carried oaded trip; fractured sp 
pal patos by septic 

ON See . Crus islodged by box. 
MMOr isco ctics cs | G Bay, N.S at tng Soe ee 
Mine as 5055 oie i of rock 
Miners wwiog.cretniat «4 
Onsetter............. . 
ie epee 

iner.. po le in roof. 
Miner.... 
on Struck by fall of rock, 
Motor repairer 
Miner..... nee 
Miner......... : 
Baal ies Explosion of dust and gas in mine. 
Miners, wed.vet ds ote 
Miner 
Driv 
Rock miner...... 

iner ] Buried by clay from roof 
MERGW detente ee Struck on head hi ascending 
BENG canoe aii Edm Alta. Cpustiestire Cibctent nee 


Netecgeec genes H Struck by a loaded car bumped emp 
ier dibian dads Ai ” |Grushed by fall of top coger oy em 
Fall of stone. 
Crushed 
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TAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 


rade or Industry 


Locality Cause of Fatality 


sasieiieeeeenememame ance ee 


uy Mining—Con. 
finer 


Drumheller, Alta 


mer...............|/Drumheller, Alta........... Fell off a mine car and was dragged and crushed. 
a ...+.]Coalspur, Alta.............. Disregarding warning walked under hanging 
3 mass of coal, which fell, crushing him. 
finer...............]Drumbheller, Alta........... Caught between mine cars. 
liner. . Meltic see /s2\s% || NOW, WERGIONG SNS. fceceafle “t 99°[).,.5., 22 Struck on ankle by rake. 
n-metallic mineral, 
mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s. 
abourer. eBersak Louart ..|Rock Island, Que........... Crushed by slide of gravel 
oreman in gravel pit| New Westminster, B.C...... Buried by cave-in of gravel pit 
imer...............|Thetford Mines, Que........ Struck and run over by mine car 
fandy boy..........|Pine Falls, Man.......... ||. Crushed by gravel. 
JFACTURING— 
jetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
mployee of flour 
I a seinjn a 0 «2 550" Goderich; Ont..2005 0695... : Fell into bran bin; suffocated. 
BOO os aii er a King’s, Co., Ni Bosses. sce. FS al See Seoele Killed in grist mill. 
abourer with alco- 
ho] company.......|Corbyville, Oat............. Suffocated in grain bin. 
fller...............]Vernon River, PEI...) ) Was shutting off crusher which burst, striking 
him on forehead. 
mal foods 
eamster............ Montreal sQue:.6. 34 edd vena - Run over and dragged in runaway. 
BDOUTOD cc. c..0. 5. Calgary, Altai... s<cbasers 5 Rolling heavy barrels; partner slipped and 
; barre] crushed victim. 
Abourer........i.-. Edmonton, Alta............ ; Fell off a ladder. 
fairy employee..... Giffard, Quascwscer.. . Ue. Caught and crushed by elevator. * 
ing: 
resident........... Bilton, (Oat csccsesdeaess cl OCR. 27 [0 kve on 
iperintendent,..... Ye ar Soe Pe Gea ae Sear Struck by train 
Besmntendent of “(| sbSaatcmtin ee ith.|-. “) ae7- (ier 
itting company. 
abourer with corset, 


Ran nail in thumb, infection. 


Fell from ladder when he was closing valve, 
owing to breaking of tube. 


Died of, heart failure after walking up three 
flights of stairs. 


Electrocuted while feeding a conveyor. 
Gassed. ; 
Electrocuted; attempting to investigate cause of 
death of another electrician. : 
Were repairing pul P beater machine which 
exploded. Thought to contain explosive from 
previous use in a munitions factory. 

Caught in chain and cut by saws. 

Touched live wire; electrocuted. 

Fell from scaffolding; died Nov. 22. 

Repairing steam pipe which exploded. 

While placing guard over motor, was electrocuted. 

Struck by heavy piece of machinery 


Wate One car with team slipped beneath 
Ww. ; 


Fell into flume and carried into barking machine, 

Struck by end of a belt idling onthe shaft. 

nage: — run over by a lumber carrier. Died 
ec 


- L wo ‘ker.....] New Westminster, B.C..... .|Struck by steel dog’’ holding log in position. 
real oper ator...|/Buck Creek, Alta........... ‘Entangled in machinery, 
‘products: ; : 
1 Ba Gb pctelire.e Was a paint, woodwork caught fire. 
oad Batecreiteiss > Saves Toronto, Ont..... rages a ying ay batood, 
Tee of factory|White Rock, B.C........... ....|Truck struck by train. 
! EE aaa Guelph, Ont. ccesdeb owen. .|Shot while on duty. 

with machin- er 
ry company...... preiatees Ins aes Be RUN ACR Es cates i ae 
r a Struck by travelling crane, , 
BE ate ‘.!/Montreal, Que...... i : Fell fo reas es side of building after touch- 
DUCE... .0eeee sees ; fig omit ewes 
; Suan boll) isvi pd) de i when helping’ to hoist iron bar, causing 
pee at ahnas bo pepcianiiite Steen ‘3 ee ey ener TE pe z 


q 
4 


se 
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Manvracturtne—Con. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF ae 


Date 


FEBRUARY, 


. 


Cause of Fatality 


Tron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts—Con. 
Grinder with cutlery| 
company.........- Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Oct. 15 
Night watchman... .|Toronto, Ont..............+- “F420 
Labourer...........- Hamilton, Ont............-- SOE ADT: . tee arena 
Employee (female)..|Bedford, Que............+++ Se327 u 
died Oct. 30. ft 
Labourer............ Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Nov. Walked off end of ore dock in darkness, drow 
Assistant packer.....|Toronto, Ont.... Ps) (ee ee Hernia. f 
Helper........ .-|Toronto, Ont...... et On Fell down stairs. 4 
Pipe moulder........}/Fort William, Ont........... badd ah; Struck on head and crushed by heavy moul: 
Electric welder’s : : 14 
elper. 268 eee Dee Electrocuted by high voltage wire. 
Carpenter at plate 
mill ietecs oeeats ope 10) 
Labourer............ “2 #10: 
Labourer...........- Montreal], Que... el eS) P ' 
Carpenter........... Guelph, Ont eae 28 rie ty floor when scaffold broke; died 
Moulder...........0- Hamilton, Ont.............. GF #32 Crushed by huge casting which fell on him, j 
Non-ferrous metal pro- j 
‘ucts: 
Labourer with elec- 
trical manufactur- Cut face; infection. 
ing company.......| Hamilton, Ont.............. Dec. 22 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Pipe fitter for coke Fell from staging. 
company.......... Glace Bay, N.S...........+. Nov. 16 Clothing caught in a belt; victim drawn 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que.............+- Dec. 16 machinery. r 3 
Chemical and Allied 
Products: 
Employee of oil com-' 
PANY.......0.0s000.fky. Calgary, Alta. ..<..iisesies Oct. 25 
ConstRUCTION— 
Building and structures: 
Labourer on ware- 
acta aaielelabia iatele Oct. 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
efter * 
wee ee we ee we a EN UUCUYV hy NEU eee eee eee be i 
gaa RiSk aero tf CORLERE AIGE a ccmic dete ne « es collapse of scaffold. 
Be i rence Sense hed Fell from ladder and was struck by same. 
ing building........ St. John, N. Baers te. « bes Crushed in collapse of condemned building.g 
Painter.iceves. W868 Stidohn; (Ni Bycwoding.. is. = Thrown to pavement by breaking of sw: 
stage. ‘ 
“ bs = 
daca os : n° ee 
“ 
mie vi ae SO a 
Nov. 
“ 
“ 
eee ee eee * 
Labourer............ Pine Falls, Man............. po Bae cece 
Painters... 006002005 Toronto, Ont..............65 “ 
ee « 
**""lSudbury, Ont.............. * 
Bae tarescwa' Dec. 
“« 
Labourer.......,....]Montrea], Que.............. s 
Labourer............/E. Calgary, Alta............ “ 


....|Peterborough, Ont..........] 
Workman blasting ie 
rocks.,............|Beauharnois, Que...........] 
Labourer on dam 
construction...... 4 


.'Near Atikokan, Ont......... 


Clothes caught in gear of drill. 
Drowned. t 
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‘TAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 


‘rade or Industry Locality 


—_———$.. $$$ eee 


BSTRUCTION—Con, 
Miscellaneous—Con. 
Foreman with pile 
driving company..|New Westminster, B.C..... 
Carpenter’s helper...|Welland Canal, Ont.......... 


Construction 
employee.......... Welland Canal, Ont......... 
Labourer. ..-|Mount Dennis, Ont.. ap 
Labourer. .| Kapuskasing, Ont. 
p man .|Cottonwood, B.C. 
Mechanic : .|Toronto, Ont.. 


Caisson worker...... Toronto, Ont... 

Labourer in sand pit.|Black Lake, Que.... 

Labourer on_ con- 
struction of dam.,.|Farmer’s Rapids, Que....... 

NSPORTATION AND 

Pousiic Urinitms— 

eam Railways: 

Switchman.......... GUOTE, ONG ace sec ees ote 


Brakeman........... Near Wainwright, Alta 
Brakeman........... Grand Falls Siding, N 
PAINEET 5. of 5.0 o.cjcie' Vaudreuil, Que........ os 
OE oe as USEC; MON tau aimaiete aidiz,~ 
Yardmaster......... Yarmouth, N.S..........00. 
Section foreman..... Near Lovering, Ont......... 
Section labourer..... Webster, Sta., Ont.......... 
Extra gang labourer.| Revelstoke, B.C...........- 
Brakeman........... Froronto, Ont... osesree geen ce 
Bridge carpenter 
with railway com- 

BEDBUIVYS. <.o.a5ai0,0!sieieie mein New Westminster, B.C..... 
Car repairer......... Bridgeburg, Ont............ 
Section labourer..... Near Basque, B.C.......... 
Extra gang labourer.|Wade, Ont..............+++- 
PP rSiATIAN 5 ..4.s-0:</0.0,0(0° SPANSE, SASK. one ojaaideis’s 
Groundman......... Near Broadview, Sask...... 
Brakeman..........- Near Lytton, B.C........... 
Track repairer.......|Glendyne, Que............++ 
Track repairer....... CO A aie obits OER 
Track repairer....... eee Ee Sars omatie es 
Trackrepairer..... : he ee aeerbees 
Track repairer Saye YP eesccuaseg 

witchman.......... Winnipeg, Man.............- 
tionman........-- Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 
tionman...... ..-.| Near Acton, Ont............ 
Brakeman.........+- Pine Lake, Que..........+5+ 
Y: ard foreman....... Moose Jaw, Sask..........-- 
Yard foreman....... MOON tO, ONG ie ots see ian siete 
Section foreman..... Princeton Sd., B.C.......... 
Srakeman.........-- Leamington, Ont..........+- 
akeman.........+- Riviere Manie, Que......... 
Brakeman........... Vaudreuil, Que............+- 
Brakeman...........|Montreal, Que........ L scopie 
Trainman.........-- Ruby Creek, B.C..........- 
Sectionman.......... Near Evandale, N.B........ 

Section foreman..... Margach, Ont...........+++- 

Labourer..........+- Jonquiere, we eases eeone 
Career Of loon: 
Brandon, Man............--- 

ME GOlGGn, Esc. ee wcisensbie not 
Fort William, Ont..........- 
...|Near St. John, N.B........- 
Coteau, Que..... Palaieraie aihots'° 
Quebec, Que......-..++++++: 
Moose Jaw, Sask........-.+- 
Doucet, Que cries sete Saooge 
Ohta ae a 
aw ae aE 

vy Sos 


Age 


eeeeceee 


sete renee 


Cause of Fatality 


Fell into river while releasing scow; drowned. 
Was painting scow from a raft which was rammed 
by scow, and submerged. Drowned. 


Struck by train in storm when walking home. 
Trapped by a cave-in; died Nov. 9. 

Crushed under logs. 

Run down by a work train. 

Caught in belting and drawn into concrete mixer 
Collapsed of caissons disease; died Dec. 23. 
Buried in sand slide. 


Fell off crib work; drowned in current. 


Slipped and fell beneath moving train. 

Killed while on duty. 

Fel] between cars. 

While painting bridge was struck by train. 

Owing to failure of crew to throw switch victim 
was run over by car. 

Thrown off tender; fell under wheels of shunting 
locomotive. 

Train struck hand car throwing it against victim, 
who was removing same from track. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Dirt car accidentally closed, crushing victim; 
died Oct, 18. 

Slipped and fell under wheels. 


Crushed by ecarload of lumber which collapsed. 

Car fell on victim foll owing collapse of jack. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Caught between moving train and rock. 

Struck by train while coupling. 

Fell from speeder which was derailed. 

Fell from a freight train while walking on top of 
cars. 


Collision of trains. 


Slipped off footboard of engine and fel] beneath 
cars. 

Struck by train while cleaning a switch. 

Jolted from a handear; died Nov. 4. 

Supposed to have fallen off train into Jake; 
drowned. : ce a 

Run over by acar whileswitching. _ 

Caught between bumpers while coupling. 

Track motor cars collided. — 

Slipped off footboard of engine; run over. 

Fell between cars. 

Crushed between draw bars. . : 

Fell over rail and was crushed, while coupling 


cars. 

Fell beneath train. . . 

Crushed by a boulder which was being moved 
onto a flat car. 

Struck by train. 

Fell off engine. 

Train struck hand car. ; 

Fell from front of freight being coupled; thrown . 
between cars and crushed. : 

After oiling engine stepped onto adjacent track 
and was run over. ? 

Riding on tender of a pusher engine, was crushed 
between tender and car. — ; 

Struck by a yard engine while crossing track. 

Speeder struck by special train. 

While crossing track between cars was struck by 


train. 
Struck by train; died Nov. 26. 
Riding tn locomotive, view being obscured by 


steam, he was crushed against another 1 oco- 
motive; died Nov. 27. 


Explosion of a steam boiler, safety valve having . 
been tightened in erection. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1000 


oe 
Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmirmes—Con. 
Steam Railways—Con. 


Brakeman...........|/Dundas, Ont.........s+0.00- . Hurled from a caboose which backed into 
siding. ¢ 

Brakeman........... Bergen, Man................ Injured in collision; died Dec. 4. 

Brakeman........... Wellington, B.C............. Slipped on rails; run over by engine. 

Sectionman.,........ Toronto. Ontsik geese. 

Sectionman.......... Mimnivo; ‘Ont 05... cone vase 

Sectionman.......... Near Nelson, B.C........... 

Brakeman........... Fort Erie, Ont........... niet See ap chloe 

Verdnvan.37,..0 0. Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 

Yardman.. ..i.ss.er-. innipeg, Man.............. 

LIMOMAN, 0.0.0 «4:4 cere.0,0 


piaveieyaererel eta Near St. Johns, Que 
Alexo, Alta 


en uatemuetes tak ; Run over by shunting engine when his 
caught in a frog; died Nov. 18. 
Se Fears ; Struck by backing train. 
5 Gone = Fell from tender; drowned. : J 
é jp aed into canal while tying up ship and 
owned. 


Steamer eapsized following shifting of 
loaded cargo, 


wo IEF Mag GBS cacre ote nak. Bee: When schooner foundered in storm, drown 
Mechanic..........., A oe and fell, striking head on wheel of g: 


Deckhand,....... .]Fort William, Ont........... Drowned, jumping from boat to dock. _ 

Deckhand........, 4 tone Fell into hold of steamer. 

Deckhand........" |Cornwall, Ont..........0. 0 Victim was being lowered by a boom to fas 
ihe when boom broke; crushed between b 
and lock gate. 

Lockmaster. . - Ao) ae eee Slipped from coping into lock; drowned. 

Lookout man,....._.|S - 

Der b end a | aa eee: ae tte Burned to death in steamship. 

Deckhand 

Checker ... .|Montreal, Que.............. Fell off wharf in dark; drowned. ‘ 

Longshoreman ..__|Fort William, Ont!) "*" While unloading steel rails was struck by loa 
died Nov. 25. 

Cook on schooner. | Albert, N.B................ Slipped off deck; drowned. s 

Longshoreman. . -|Montreal, Que.............. . Thrown from a flat car into river when gs tak: 

Sarit gave way; drowned. 

algae: he {ee Drowned through hole in ice during ice jam 

Lockmaster,........ Drowned while cutting ice in dam to free stop 1 

Oiler serane es ..++.-] Near Port Alberni, B.C... . Fell overboard; drowned. 

tga, Transportation: 
PAVE os astaalerrc. A. , SS) d ; i : Ne 

Taxi driver.......... Ka +. : ies ta An Wig eer 

Teamster, ...,...... * Dump cart struck by train in fog. 

Truck driver... .... se! Fell from a truck; died Jan. 21, 1927. 

Chetan! driver..........|Walkerville, Ont....... 717° Fell asleep in car; asphyxiated by gas fume 
ye: 

pri of grain ; 

levator... ;4| Magrath, Alta........,..... a i : 

(fees Caught in elevator shaft 

elevator company |Port Arthur, Ont............ , Scratched hand; infection. 
eat elevator 

ployee..............,Fort Arthur, Ont.........0.. f in; | 

Lek ae gee Sucked down by flow of grain; smothered. 

phones: " * 

MOMAN ..., 00.00.44 oronto, Ont................ Fell from pole. ‘: 
Talephonaancicnen Montreal, Que..... Seis oy #. Killed b Potting wall, due to inferior mortar 
Telephone worker. . .|Brantford, Ont......°""""""* : Cut hand, Dec. 25. Died of tetanus, Jan. 13, 192 

poe, and Gas: : 
trician,......... n sainlgeeek So aay Believing lines dead, touched live switch. _ 
17 aa te B, Nov. ‘hile returning from work, his automobile 
Lineman............./Montreal, Que.............. ioe tittabece one 


gas well was struck by cap c| 
her explosion occurred; died 31. 
while working on pole; grasped Pi 


wires; electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
‘RADE— 
ils 
Driver with dairy 
company........../London, Ont................ OCH TES: juad. 4... Thrown off waggon. 
Labourer with ice . ° 
company..........|Prescott, Ont..........0...- POT 1E ls decee Struck by train. 
Salesman with motor 
COMPANY 5 $00 - <ini0 WINGSOL, Ont sy, . .<.4 esiside ose bs: SPR Te ears. Conia Struck by street car. 
Merchant............|/Montreal, Que.............. Nov. 2 50 |Waggon struck by street car; victim thrown 
e : beneath wheels and crushed. 
Dairy ATIVE. 5% 3... Near Brantford, Ont........ Lt ORR (ee ee ee Truck struck by a train. 
Travelling salesman.| Near Tilley, Alta........... Dec. 2 30 |Hurt in train derailment; died Dec. 4. 
Waratah anced Toronto; Ontos. Aces... 62. <4°%30 34 |Jumped off his own truck when brakes snapped, 
and was run over. 
INANCE— 
Bank official......... innipeg, Man.............. Oct. s 1 42 |Accidentally shot when placing revolver in 
drawer in bank. 
Real estate agent....] Near Halifax, N.S.......... cS ea5a6 61 |Inspecting flume which gave way; crushed to 
death. 
ERVICE— 
Public Administration: 
rovincial license 
imspector..........]Cochrane, Ont.............. Octw15 jo es eee Shot—violence. 
Inspector for Govern- 
ment Department.|Lower St. Lawrence River, = - 
near Godbout, Que........ eso om GaSe, Drowned following capsize of steamer, returning 
from inspection tour. 
Field inspector, 
Dept. of Agriculture] Near St. Clet, Que.......... ce AS 32 : 
Field inspector, Motor car struck by train while men were on in- 
Dent-<of-Acriculture) ee fh das 1 28 spection work. 
Assistant fishery in- 
SPOCtOrs. . ok noses Near Moncton, N.B......... Ge, 20) 30 |Shot; violence, 
Electrician.......... Ansonville, Ont............. CE ia bey aera Electrocuted. 
Electricain in muni- 4 F 
bi P74 21 |Face came in contact with high tension wire; 
electrocuted. 
Labourer in sewer. ..|Timmins, Ont.............. EN OF 63 |Crushed in cave-in when cribbing collapsed. 


Labourer with Goy- 
ernment depart- 


MeENt...........5.. 55 |Pinned under car which had swerved into ditch. 
Laboure: 45 |Proceeding to place of employment in road fore- 
man’s car which upset. Ve 
DIVERS iv cshan. cscs 26 |Drowned when boat capsized; was repairing 
water main. 


_ Civic labourer....... 
' Civic labourer....... 
Fire fighter (call).... 
Police constable 


55 \|Placing pontoon for bridge repair; swept over 
pct Rataye ake waterfall; drowned. 
36 |Buried when blazing building collapsed. 


23 |Burned to death when fire destroyed quarters. 
.||Crushed by collapse of wall in theatre fire. 


Slipped over a precipice. 


22 |Hand caught in mangle; died Jan. 10, 1927. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 


Menzies Bay, B.C........... ST blo xten rcie cote Crushed by rolling log; died Nov. 4. 
N34 Corare (1 Pe oh ORME RRR tee a Sept. 2 80 |Struck by falling snag. 
ey 65, Vancouver Is., 


eer dekh ee saebss Sept. 27 .36 {Struck by rolling log. 
|Timmins, Ont........000.+ Mar. 24 38 Silicosis. 
drill. 222.;. pee Kamaberley, BiG. 0000. <. Aug. 14 36 |Cut thumb; septicaemia, 
4 i ; os 
Se pieniepadteic fx > ae 
vaeeeeeee ene] DOllarton ...| Mar. 12 51 |Struck by stick caught inabelt. 
peso eee | enny, B Gee se rg fer 21 {Fell from a platform following an epileptic fit. 


. pie oe 
\ > 


| ee 


Trade or Industry Locality 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Labourer. oo\,.cees Toronto, Ont). 20a 4.000 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriniries: 
Steam railways: 
Locomotive fireman|Stephen, B.C............... Jan. 
Water transportation: 
eckhand.,...i.0.<: AnyoxtB Orta aed. oan 
Longshoreman....... Port Alberni, B.C........... 


TRADE— 

Retail: 
Labourer We. Oe, . eee Vancouver; B.C) i. 64. 
Delivery boy........ Vancouver, B.C............. 
Labourer............ Napanee, Ont..............- 


Service— 
Public administration: 
Constable........... 


Kamloops, BiC..20.2 5 detec. Sept. 
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Date 


. 30 


. 28 


13 


Age Cause of Fatality 


29 |Struck by derrick. 


35 |While throwing switch on Y, slipped and turned) 
le; septicaemia; died Feb. 8. q 


23. |Fell off scow; drowned. ihe : 
54 |Struck on head by lumber slipping from load. 


52 |Ruptured artery while cranking truck. 
Riding bicycle; collided with truck. 
61 |Fell off platform. 


29 |}Motorcycle collided with automobile; 


Sept. 27. | { . 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Municipality not Liable for Damages caused 
by Rioting in Nova Scotia 

A N insurance company brought an action 

against the town of Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, for alleged failure to prevent a riot 
which occurred on January 4, 1926. During 
the riot a trader in the town, who was insured 
with the company, sustained damage to his 
stock in trade and received from the com- 
pany $5,936 to cover his losses. The trader 
had, under the conditions of his policy, as- 
signed to the company all his rights of re- 
covery against any party for loss or damage, 
Accordingly the company took action, alleg- 
ing that the losses suffered by the trader were 
caused by the negligence of the town authori- 


ties, owing to (1) failure to enforce law and 
order by its police officers; (2) permitting 


_ unlawful assemblies which culminated in riot; 


and (3) not appointing special constables 


_under the circumstances. It was alleged that 


the coal miners, then unemployed and their 
families in many cases destitute, held a meet- 
ing shortly before the date of the riot, at 
which they passed a resolution calling on the 
provincial government to devise some means 
of relieving the situation, “otherwise we shall 
be forced to take what we need wherever we 
can get it.” The company claimed that such 
meetings and resolutions should have indi- 
cated to the town authorities that a breach 
of the peace was imminent, and that they 
should have taken adequate measures to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak. Section 250 of 
the Towns’ Incorporation Act (Revised 


Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, chapter 84) 


provides that in case of riot, tumult, ete., on 
of a just apprehension thereof, certain town offi 
cials may appoint any number of special con, 
stables to assist in preserving the peace, am 
it was contended by the plaintiff that tha 
word may should, under the circumstances 
be construed as meaning “ must.” 

At the hearing of the case in the Nove 
Scotia Supreme Court the mayor and othe 
witnesses were examined, and the court fo me 
that the mayor had been active in attempt-t 
ing to secure a settlement of the trouble. T 
company’s action was dismissed, the juc 
ment stating that “if the defendant is lis 
for damage done by rioters, such liabi 
must be created by some statute; there is 
liability at common law. The court decls 
that it was unable to find in the Towns’ M4 
corporation Act “any language which express 
ly or by necessary implication imposes on 
defendant liability for the damages caused | 
the rioters.” 


In regard to the conduct of the iocal au 
thorities during the crisis the judge said: “ 
desire to add, in case a finding of fact shoulc 
be deemed of importance, that I do not di 
cover in the conduct of the mayor and towr 
authorities, or of the police, any misconduc¢ 
or neglect of duty. They seem to have acted 
in a situation of much difficulty, with pru 
dence and caution. Even if the police offi 
cers had failed to perform their duty—whiel!! 
I do not find—it does not follow that 
town would thereby be responsible for los 
resulting from the default.” 
—(Nova Scotia—Globe and Rutgers Fire 

surance Company versus Glace Fay.) 


“RBRUARY, 1927 


Statement of Claim for Wages must be 
Explicit 

A farm labourer in Saskatchewan brought 
1 action against his employer for $1,202.56, 
vhich he claimed as arrears of wages earned 
xy him from August, 1919, to April, 1925, in 
Widition to $1,470.59, receipt of which he ad- 
nitted. At the hearing of this case a ques- 
ion arose as to the form in which the claim 
was stated, the defendant asking the court to 
strike out the statement of claim on the 
rround that it disclosed no reasonable cause 
xf action. The Local Master in Chambers, 
vhile holding the claim insufficient, refused, 
on the ground that it had been admitted in 
the statement of defence, to strike it out. 
This decision was sustained by the Chief 
Justice of the Province in Chambers, but on 
further appeal by the defendant was reversed 
by the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. The 
latter court pointed out that when a person 
sues for wages he must state, among the ma- 
terial facts necessary to show a cause of ac- 
tion, that he was employed by, and worked 
for the defendant, or such other facts as show 
that the defendant made himself liable to 
him for the wages earned. These facts should 
be contained in the statement of claim. They 
were, however, absent from the claim under 
consideration. The claim lacked two essen- 
tials in not stating, first that the plaintiff 
worked for the defendant, and second, that 
the work was done at the defendant’s request. 
The appeal was therefore allowed, the plaintiff 
being allowed to amend the statement of his 
claim. ‘The court commented on the tech- 
nical character of the reasons for appeal, 
stating that such applications should not be 
encouraged. “Our rules of pleading regarding 
statements of claim,” the court pointed out, 
“sre made for the purpose of narrowing down 
the issues to be tried and acquainting defend- 
ant with the claim he has to meet.” 
_ —(Saskatchewan—Roberts versus Pollock.) 


Indusirial Establishments may not be Sub- 
_ divided for Purposes of Compensation 


A workman employed as a general black- 
smith in Saskatchewan sustained injuries 
while engaged in shoeing horses, and for these 
injuries the court awarded him compensation 
to the amount of $1,342. Appeal was taken 
by the employer on the ground that the em- 
ployment in question was not among those to 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the province applied, that is, employment in 
or about a factory. “Factory,” as defined by 
the Act, “means a building, workshop, or 
place where machinery is driven by steam, 
water, or where other mechanical power 1s 


used.” The building in question was divided 


. os - 
} 


a 
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into several rooms, including a blacksmith 
shop and a machine shop, the latter contain- 
ing machinery which was driven by an 8-horse- 
power engine, In his capacity of general 
blacksmith the plaintiff worked for part of 
his time in the machine shop, the other part 
being spent in the blacksmith shop. The 
trial judge held that an establishment of this 
kind was a “factory” within the meaning of 
the act. The employer appealed on the 
ground (1) that the blacksmith or horseshoe- 
ing shop was not a factory, inasmuch as all 
the machinery was in the machine shop; (2) 
that while the workman was engaged in horse- 
shoeing he was not employed “in or about a 
factory,” as horseshoeing was not part of the 
business of the factory. The appeal court 
dismissed the appeal, holding that the greater 
part of the work on which the plaimtiff was 
engaged actually involved the use of both 
rooms. The fact that the machinery which 
was required for the proper performance of 
work in the blacksmith-room was in another 
room, did not, in the opinion of the majority 
of the judges, justify any distinction between 
the two rooms, or lead to the inference that 
one was a factory and the other was not. One 
of the judges, however, dissented from the 
majority of the court, holding that there was 
nothing in the horseshoeing department to 
make it a factory, and that the fact that 
there was a door connecting it with the ma- 
chine shop did not make it part of the ma- 
chine shop. “TI can see no reason,’ he con- 
cluded, “why a man cannot be employed for 
a part of his time in an employment to which 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies, 
and for a part of his time at work to which 
the Act does not apply.” 

(A similar question in regard to black- 
smith shops of Quebec was the subject of a 
decision noted in the Lasour Gazetrg, Au- 
gust, 1926, page 843.) 


—(Saskatchewan—Nielsen versus Doraty.) 


Indefinite Hiring is Subject to Reasonable 
Notice of Dismissal 


The question of the notice of dismissal 
which must be given to an employee who is 
engaged for an indefinite period was discussed 
by the Appellate Division of the Ontario 
‘Supreme Court in a case in which the plain- 
tiff claimed to have been wrongfully dis- 


missed. The trial judge found that no mis- 


conduct on the part of the employee had been 
shown; further that the contract of hiring in 
this particular case was not a monthly hiring, 
but was a general or indefinite hiring, and this 


being so, that the hiring was subject to ter 


mination on reasonable notice. 


a a ae eee ee ee a 
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The appeal court preferred to regard the 
contract as being at first for a definite term 
of one year, and afterwards for a indefinite 
period. The question thus arose—where there 
has been a definite hiring for a year, and the 
relationship has continued by mutual agree- 
ment beyond that term, what is to be taken 
as the implied agreement as to the mode of 
termination of the contract of hiring? The 
employer in this case contended that it was 
automatically terminated at the end of the 
second year and each succeeding year on the 
anniversary of the hiring, without any notice. 
The court held, on the contrary, that the con- 
tract would continue so long as the parties 
mutually agreed, and could only be termin- 
ated by reasonable notice. The similar case 
of Pollard versus Green (1923) was cited, 
where the trial judge held that the contract 
was terminable on the anniversary, but the 
Appellate Division in its judgment in the 
same case took a different view of the law, 
ruling that “in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to the contrary, or evidence of some 
usage that every one must be considered to 
know and to contract with reference to, a con- 
tract of general, indefinite, or yearly hiring 
and service may be terminated on reasonable 
notice, and that there is no law requiring the 
notice to end with a year.” 

The employer’s appeal was therefore dis- 
missed with costs. 


—(Ontario—Messer versus Barrett Company 
Limited). 


Compensation in Quebec is determined by 
General Nature of Occupation 


A workman employed by the corporation 
of the City of Outremont, Quebec, met with 
two accidents, one on November 15, 1924, 
and the other on May 15, 1925. The muni- 
cipality accepted responsibility under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the first 
accident, but alleged that the second was not 
within the scope of the law, which is limited 
to certain specified occupations and to other 
enterprises “in which machinery is used moved 
by power other than that of men or of ani- 
mals.” The workman had been employed with 
the municipal road construction gang for 14 
years, making use of a cement mixer, which 
brought the work within the scope of the act. 
However, on the day of the second accident 

the machine was not in action and the cor- 
poration contended that for that reason the 
work on that day was not subject to the pro- 
visions for workmen’s compensation. The 
Superior Court at Montreal granted the work- 
“man $393 in compensation, laying down the 
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principle that the right to compensation’ 
conditional, not on the nature of the w 
actually being done by the workman at 
moment when an accident happens, but ra 
by the general nature of the undertaking 
which he is engaged.* , 
—(Quebec—Greco versus the City of O 
month.) 


Rights of Minors under Workmen’s 
; pensation in Illinois 


The Supreme Court of Illingis has recently 
handed down a decision which clears up ; 
doubtful point in the Workmen’s Compen: 
tion Act of the State. A boy of the age 
16 and a half years suffered an accidental in 
jury arising out of and in the course of hi 
employment on May 27, 1920. No claim f 
compensation was made until April 5, 1924 
when the mother, having been appointe 
guardian, made written claim for compens 
tion and filed with the Industrial Commissix 
an application for the adjournment of 
claim. — a 

The Act provides that proceedings for com-- 
pensation are barred unless claim for compensa- - 
tion is made within six months after the ace 
dent. On this ground the Industrial Commis 
sion Arbitrator denied compensation. Upa 
a petition for review the Industrial Commis- - 
sion entered an order awarding compensatic L | 
and reversing the Arbitrator. The Cour 
Superior Court set aside the award of the C : 
mission, but the Supreme Court later rev / 
this decision and confirmed the order of the 
Industrial Commission, the Judge pointing out | 
that from time immemorial, the status of a: 
minor of tender years had been recognized 
in law to be different from that of one of 
mature years. The Court therefore ruled that | 
“the Limitations of time provided by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act do not 1 
against the rights of a minor so long as 
without a guardian.” 


2 


. 
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A resolution condemning the use in ind u: 
of paint spraying machines was passed at the 
annual meeting of the Trades and Labour Con-- 
gress of Canada last summer in Montreal. . 
The resolution was referred to the Departr 
of Health of the Dominion Government, 5 
the matter has been passed on to the Res =} 
Council of Canada for investigation and r 
port. : Vested 


“The new Workmen’s Compensation Ac . | 
the Province of Quebec, enacted in 1926, will 
not take effect until April 1, 1927. a 


